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INTRODUCTION. 


To exjmtiate on the general utility of a work of this description, 
is^ hardly necessary; it embraces such a variety of subjects (dis¬ 
similar, it must be acknowledged, to each other), that some of 
them must be interesting to almost every man } and as the plates 
will be arranged alphabetically, the whole will form a sort of 
dictionary, that may be referred to for any particular subject. 

Among the numerous inhabitants of this great, city,* there are 
some whose particular pursuits have so much engrossed their time 
and thoughts, that they know little more of the scenery which 
surrounds them than barely the names. Such a work as this may 
reasonably be expected to rouse their dormant curiosity, and 
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induce them to notice and contemplate objects so worthy of tln/ir 
attention. Those to whom these scenes am lumir>:ir, it will 
remind »of their various peculiar! Jes, and this publication may 
possibly point out oome which have hitherto esci'ped their ob¬ 
servation. To such occasional visitors of the in*(*tropolis as wish 
to know what is most worthy of their attention and cxaininiltiou 
in tliis mighty capital of the Britis}i empire, it will afford inform¬ 
ation which cannot easily be estimated. 

The great objection that men fond of the tine arts have hitlirrto 

• • 

mtt^ to ettgrttvitigs on 'archkectwiral subjects, has been, -that the 

buildings aud %imes have adniost invariably been designcMi by the 

saOie artists. In Oonsequence of this, the ffgutes have been gene- 

* 

rally neglected, or are of a very inferior cast, and totally uncon¬ 
nected with the other pttft of the .print-; so that we may some¬ 
times see liien and women in English dresses delineated in an 
English view of an Italian palace, and Spamsh grandees in long 
‘cloaks, and ladies in veils, seated in one of our own cathedrals. 

l^e dress, sTe know, is neither new, nor rare, 

But how the d-came it there? 



INTEODUCTION. ui 

'Jo reiiiov<e tliesse glaring ineoagmities fipow this iMthlicsation, a 
attention lias been paid, not only to the oonutry -of the 
figurtis inir- Klnet'd in the tU^rent hnildingsi, jb.nt tcf thf general 
air and piH!iiliar carriage, habits, &e. of -siMch characMfeers as are 
likely to iiiakh up the majority in particular places, 

• I'he architectural part of the subjects -that aie contained in this 
work, Mill be delineated, with utmost precision and care, by 

Mr. Pugin, M'hose uncommon accuracy and elegant t^aste liave 

been displayed in his fonner productions. With respect ito the 

• • 

fig!iii?s, they are from the pencil of Mr. Rowlandson, with whose 
|>rofessional talents the public are already so well acquainted, 
that It is not necessary to expatiate on them here. As the fol~ 
loM'ing list comprises almost every variety of chanicter that is 
found in this gi*eat metropolis, there; will be ample scope for the 
exertion of his abilities; and it Mill be found, that his powers are 
not confined to the ludicrous, but that he can vary with his 
subject, and, whene\er it is necessary, descend 


From grave to gay, from lively to severe. 
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sir nuinbers wi/i Jhrm a volume^ the 'whole will be comprised in 
four handsome •volumes^ with each of which will be given a beautiful 
frontispiece f so that each volume will contain twenty-five highly finished 
plates^ correctly designed and coltmred from nature^ with near two 
hundred pages of letter-press. 

As every possible attention will be paid to executing the differ¬ 
ent parts in a superior style, and rendering this work worthy of 
approbation and encouragement, the publisher is not afimd of 
obtaining it. 
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ROYAL ACADEMY. 

Till', stmc of sik icty in tiiis country, and indeed of almost all Euro|XJ besiilcs, 
x\us such, that, I'roin the tiiiU! ol William the Normair to the accession of 
jC'liarles 1. the »o\ejvi,un'- oi I'u^land liait no sort oi' conception of the fine arts.' 
Deeds ol niailiid hai-dihoo«i 5 ,„d romantic heroism, fraught wilh a sort of spirit 
of < hi\atr\. engrossed tlie attention, and attracted the admiration, ®f both the 
monarch luul his suhjects. 'i'it*-alls were, of too quiet a description to he hoard 
amid the clangour of arms and |K*r|M-tiial din of warfare, which engrossed the 
whole attention of t.iie uionareli and his courtiers. 

'I'Ik;;!' Avere, howeviM', the principal actoix in achievements, Avhich Uie artists 
of better times ha\c tlunight worthy of delineation, without at all expecting that 
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their heroic deeds would be thus commemorated, nor docs it seem likely that they 
would have thought any fame or celebrity would be attached to such a record. It 
was, however, highly honourable to the name^ of both {parties; for while it 
emblaziftied the sovereign or soldier, by recording their heroic actions in that 
univereal language which men of all nations can read, it created, or at least kept 
alive, a s{)ecies of painting, which is universally admitt<^d to be elevated above 
any other to which the artist can aspire, or the pencil he devoted; for it has been 
said and admitted by the first authorities, that historical {minting should be the 
leading object of every man w'ho is ambitious of distinguishing himself in the 
arts. This is the test by which the national character will be tried in future ages, 
and by which it is now tried by the natives of other countries. This is the great 
source from whence the rivulets of art flow, and from whence only is to be derived 
the vigour and character that truly ennoble them. To this is owing the {icculiar 
excellence dlsscov'crablc in the portraits {minted by Titian, Raphael, Rubens, 
Vandyke, and many others; and Nicolo Poussin alone is a sufficient pniof, 
what consequence and dignity may be introduced Into it by the pencil of a man 
whose v'iews are not confined to narrow limits. Indeed an artist ought ahvays to 
be in {losscssion of more than his subject calls for, or infallibly he will not have 
what his subject calls for. Much more might be said on tliis subject, but we have 
not room to ex[)atiate on it. 

Previous to the institution of a Royal Academy, there wms an exhibition at the 
Lyceum in the Strand. It was denominated The Society of Artisi’s of Grea c 
Britain; and the jirofits were to be a|>|>lied to the relief of distressed artists, their 
widows and children. In this jilacc wxre exhibited some very fine productions 
by Mortimer and other of our most celebrated painters. 
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The princes of ttie house of Hanover had many virtues of a description tliat 
adorn and dignify human nature. George II. was a gentleman of high honour 
and undeviating integrity; but he (x>ssessed no portion of taste for tlie fine arts, 
the professors of wliich were very coldly epnsidered during his reign. 

The accession of his present majesty displayed a very different s^iie, and those 
who had talents found now a sovereign who had taste to discern and appreciate 

them, and sought every opportunity of aftording them countenance and pro- 

» ^ 
tecticHi. 

In the year 1774, (dd Somerset Place was purchased of the crown, and an act 
of parliament passed for embanking the river Thames before Somerset House, 
and for building upon its scite various public offices, &c. The part of the 
luiilcfing appropriated to the artists, is the object of our present enquiry. 

The room on the ground-floor is allotted to models of statue.s, plans, elevations, 
and drawings. 

Thq coved ceiling of the library was painted by Sir Joshua Rejmolds and 
Cipriani. The center is by Sir Joshua, and rcpreslents the Theory of the Art, 
under the form of an elegant arid majestic female, seated on the clouds and 
looking upwards: she holds in one hand a compa.ss, in the other a label, on which 
is w'ritten. 

Theory is the knowledge of wluit is truly nature. 

The four compartments in the coves of the ceiling are by Cipriani, and represent 
Nature, History, Allegory, and Fable. These are well imagined, and sufficiently 
explain themselves. 
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The tu^oiniiig room, being originally appropriated to models and casts from the 
antique, of which this aociety has a most valuable and curious collection, is plain 
and unomamCnted. 

Tlie council room is more richly decorated; the stucco is in a good taste, and 
in the center compartment of the <^ling are five |itctures painted by Mr. M'est. 
1‘he center picture represents the Graces unveiling Nature; the others display 
Uie four elements from which tlie imitative arts collect their cl^ecU^ under the 
description of female figures, attended by genii, witli Fire, Water, Earth, and 
Air, exhibited under different forms, and modifications. The large oxal pictures 
which adorn the two extremities of the ceiling, are from the pencil of Angclicji 
Kaufiman, and represent Invention, Composition, Design, and Colouring. Besides 
these nine large pictures, there are in die angles, or ospandrells in the center, 
four coloured medallions, representing Apelles the painter, Phidias tlie sculptor, 
ApoUodorus the architect, and Archimedes the mathematician; and round the 
great circle of the cent^, eight amaSier medallions, held up by lions, on. which 
are represented, in chiro-obscurot P^ladio, Bernini, Michael Angelo, Fiuniingf, 
Riqiltael, Domiaicluno, Titian, and Rubens; all of which are piiiiiled by 
Rebecca. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds was the first president; and his urbanity of manners, and 
high rank in the arts, gave him a respectability xvith the society, whicli it will not 
l>e easy for any of his successors to equal. 

Tt is not proper to pass the name of tliis great man xvithout some genera! account 
of iiis character; . . 

** His art was nature, and Ills pictures liiouj^bt." 
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He was bom heir to the manor of portrait^pmnting, the wil of ho ha» so 
improved, enriched, and.fertilized, as to give this hitlierto barren spot in the 
province of art, an importance it was never before thought capable of receiving. 
At the hour he began to jiaint he was.the leader of his art, 'and, wli&t^r 
improvements wore made by his contemporaries, preserved that rahk to the last 
year of his life. He was sometimes praised for excellences which he did ned 

jiossess, and sometimes censured for eTors of which he was not guilty. To 

• 

analyze his character fairly, it is necessary to consider the state of the arts when^he 
began to paint; and.to say a man was superior to the painters who immediately 
succeeded Hudson, is* with very few exceptions, saying little more than that he 
was a giant among pigmies. By his fondness for experiments in colours, he fee- 
qurntly used, such as vanislied before the originals they were designed to 
c?ummcHior 5 ite, and many of them the world need not lament. Every succeeding 
year of his life he improved; and that some of his later pictures have been painted 
with colours that fled, every man of tnie Ui-ste will n'gmt; at the same time that 
the mezzotiiitoes so frequently engraved from them, shew us in slwdo^v, that 
such (Ithigs um He did not aim at giving a mere ground-phm of the countenance, 
l>iit the markings of the mind, tlie workings of the soul, the leatling features wliich 
distinguish man from man; by which means he has represented real beings with 
all the ideal graces of fiction, and united character to individiuUity. Invention 
and origirflllity have lieen said to he tlie leading excellences of a poet or a painter, 
and the prt^sident has been accused of borrowing from the works of others. Let 
it be remembered, that the merit does not lie in the originality of any single 
circumstance, but in the conduct and use of all the branches and particular 
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beauties whiclt enter into each comjiosition. Such appropriation has a rigiit to 

the praise of invention, and to such prai.se was Sir Joshua entitled. He freqiK*utly 

united tlic elegance of the French style with the chastity of the Roman; he 

imitated the brilliant hues of Rembrandt, but never introduced what was either 

mean or disgusting; he had the richness of colouring of Rubens without his 

excess and tumult; and by thus jiKliciously selecting and skilfully blending (Iw 

colours of the various masters, he has formed a style wholly his own, on the 

merit of which other painters have separately about as high claim, as the mason 

wIk) liewed the stones for Whitehall had to the iKUioure diui to Inigo .Jones. 

Considered in eveiy'^ |X)int of view, he has given a new character to portrait- 

()ainting, and his pencil may, without exaggeration, he called creative. 

% < 

He was succeeded in his situation as president of the Royal Academy by Mr. 
Benjamin West, the present president. 

The stated professors of painting in its different departments, read lectures to 
tVie students in their various branches; and as they possess a most capital coUectitm 
or casts anti models from antique statues, &c. they have what may he fairly 
deemed a good .sc/iool for draining. A school for colouring they still want ; ami it 

has l>ecn recommended to them to purchase a colUrtion of pictures, to which the 
Mtuilontti inifchi rvsort, h.ihI t'ninfiun^ their own pnnhiclionH with those of the great 
masters, whose works iiave stoo<i the test of ages. The J^-ctures by Sir Jwhuu 

Reynolds are published, and are models of •elegant compsition as wdll as scien¬ 
tific taste, lliosc by Mr. Barry were published a few years ago, and contain 

mud, origiiuJ and ureful information, blended with some of this singular ,,,,mter'« 
pecaliarlties. 
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When Mr. Fuseli was elected keeper, Mr. Opie succeeded to the office of pro¬ 
fessor of painting, but since his death a successor has not been appointed. 

Mr. Sheldon, professor of anatomy, delivers six lectures annually,^during the 
summer season. 

Prize medals (of silver), for the best academy figure, are delivered once a 
year. 

t^ki niedals for historical compositions in piunting, sculpture, and designs in 
architecture, once in two years.. The latter arc presented to a full assembly, and 
succeeded by a discourse from the president. 

Students have generally during the whole year an opportunity of studyii^ ' 
nature from well .chosen subjects, and of drawing from tlie antique casts. 

Admission to die lectures is by a ticket signed by an academician; they are- 

• • 

held on Monday evenings, at eight o’clock, in Somerset Place. 

Tlie annua] exhibition generally opens in May, and every person admitted pays 
one shilling; and sixpence for a catalogue, if he wishes to*have one. 

The first print in this number is, 

A VIEW OF THE SHTUDENTS IN THE ROYAL ACADEMY, AT SOMERSEl HOUt^E, DRAWING 

FROM THE UFE. 

The room in which this is done we have already described; and by the 
manner in which it is arranged, and their errors being pointed out, a number of 
our young students draw with great correctness. It is devoutly to be wished that 
their colouring was as meritorious as their drawing; but for colouring they have 
not yet a good school, though several of the royal academicians have made 
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many attempts to obtain it; bu^ alas! those attempts have not hitlieito been 
crowned witli success. 

The print displays a verj^ correct view of the scene it professes to describe, and 
to those who have been engaged in the business will be so interesting, that they 
will not be likely to want any illustration of it. To those who liave never been 
cither ]>arties or spectators, it is hoped it will prove attrartive. We therefore 
submit it, w'ith all tliat follow it, to a candid public, with the conviction, tliat what- 
ever highly merits approbation, is sure to receive it. 

IIIE GRKAT ROOM AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY, AT THE TIME OF AN 

EXHIBITION. 

This most spirited drawing is covered with the representation of pictures and 
(igiii^s, in a manner with which it would not be easy to find one with which it 

could be })aralleled; nor would it be easy to lind any other artist, except Mr. Row- 

• 

(andson, who was capable of displaying so much separate manner in the delinea¬ 
tions placed on the walls, and such an infinite variety of small figures,* contra.sted 
with each other in a way so peculiarly happy, and marked with such appropriate 
character. The peculiar mode by which different persons shew tlie earnestness 
with which ^fiey contemplate what they are inspecting, and display an absorbed 
attention to the object before them, is incomparably delineated; and the whole 
forms an admirable little picture of that busy scene, in which such crowds are 
annually engaged in watching the progress of the fine arts as annually exhibited at 
the Royal Academy. 

To point out any number of figures as peculiarly entitled to ^tention, would be 
an insult to the s^ctator, as very many would necessarily be left out of the 
catalogue, and every man of tas^ will discern them at a glance. 









THE ADMIRALTY. 

The AdmiTalty is a brick building, containing the office and apartments for die 
lords commissioness of the Admiralty, urho superintend the marine department, 
and is contiguous to the Horse Guards on the north. Witli respect to the arclu> 
lecture, the principal front facing Parliament-street displays a proof that the 
noble lord and board who presided at tlic time it was built, had objects of more 
consequence than symmetry and proportion to attend to: it was designed and 
erected by Shipley. The screen in tlie front (which was designed and erected by 
^dams) .is so peculiarly elegant, tliat it in a degree redeems the other part from 
disgrace. * On the top of the Admiralty are erected two telegraplis, the inside of 
which may be seen by proper application to tlie porter, or person who works the 
machine.. 

The lord high admiral is classed as the ninth and last great officer of the crown;' 
ind the honour it conferred, and trust it vested, were formerly considered to be 
to great, that the post was usually given either to some of the king’s younger sons, 
near kinnnen, or one of the chief of the nobility. To the lord* high admiral 
lielongeth the cognizance of contracts, pleas, or quarrels made upon the sea, or 
iny part thereof which is not within any county of the realm; for his jurisdiction 
s wholly confined to the sea. The court is provided for the trial and punishment 
if all offences committed on the high seas, and is a civil court. Courts-martial 
n the Admiralty have a judge ad](ocate appointed to assist them. The present 

c 2 
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judge of tlie Admiralty is the Right Honourable Sir William Scott, Knight, LL. D. 
tlie salary 2500/. The present king’s advocate general is Sir J<An NichoU, 
Knight, LL. D. 

In King Henry III.’s days^ and* in the reigns of Edward I. II. and III. 
Richard II. Henry IV. V. and VI. there were several admirals; for the cautious 
wisdom of those days would not trust a subject with so great a charge, nor permit 
any one man to have a certain estate in a post of so great importance. But, 
nevertheless, in those days there was a great admiral of England. 

King Henry VI. in the fourteenth year of his reign, constituted John Holland 
Duke of Exeter, and Henry Holland his son, admirals of England, Ireland, and 
Aquitaine for life. 

« • 

The, power of this great officer is described in a statute of Charles H.: it is 
enacted tliat he may grant commissions to inferior vice^mirals, or commanders 
in chief of any squadron of ships, to call and assemble courts-martial, con¬ 
sisting of commanders and captains; and no court-martial, where the pains of 
death are inflicted, shall cohsist of less than five captains at least; the admiral’s 
lieutenant to be as to this purpose esteemed as a captain: and in no case 
when sentence of death shall pass, by virtue of the articles (for regulating and 
better governing his majesty’s navies, ships of war, and forces at sea,} aforesaid, 
or any of them (except in case of mutiny), there sliall be execution of such sentence 
of death, w'ithout leave of the lord high admiral, if the offence be committed 
within tlie narrow seas. But in'case any of the offences aforesaid be committed in 
any voyage beyond the narrow seas,. whereupon sentence of death shall be given 
in pursuance of the aforesaid articles, or anv of them, then execution shall be 
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done by order of the commander in cfemf of that ileet or squadron -wherein sei^ 
tence was passed. 

He hath also power to appoint coroners to view dead bodies ibimd on the 
coast or at sea; commissioners or judges for ex(»ciiang justice in the High Court 
of Admiralty; to imprison and to release, &c. 

Moreover to him Jbelong, by law and custom, all fines and forfeitures of alf 
transgressors at sea, on the seashore, in ports, and from the first bridge on rivets 
towards the sea; also the goods of pirates and felons, condemned.or outlawed; 
and all waifs, stray goods, -wrecks of sea deodands; a share of all lawful prizes, 
logon, jetson, flotson; that is, goods lying in the sea, goods cast Uy the sea on the 

shore, not granted formerly, or belonging to leads of manors adjoining to the sea; 

• • 

all great fishes, as sea-hogs, and other fishes of extraordinaiy bigness, called royal 
fishes, whales only and sturgeons excepted. 

De sturgeoni obscn'atur quod rex ilua intergram: de balneo vero sufficit si 
rex habeat caput et reginse candum.” Master William Prynne, who is one of the 
commentators upon the above curious law, says, tliat the reason must be, that 
our wise and learned lawgivers willed the queen to have the tail of the whale, 
that her majesty might have whalebone to. make her stays;” forgetting that this 
was made law upwards of two hundred years before stays were ever worn or 
thought of. Note farther, that the bone used for stays, is taken out of the licad, 
and not the tail of the fish. 

On this ancient law being once mentioned to tlie late Dr. Buchan, author of 
Domestic Medicine, &c. &c. he repeated the following little impromptu, wliich 1. 
think has never before been printqf^ 
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« If s BtiuseaB aluHiM duMMw to be otot apon toad, 

** Hiaieit fSaoige, Heaven btoM Wml tke a^ole may otouanad; 
*< Bat if eqoid mietortone betol a poor whale. 

Let the king have the head, and the qaeen the tail.” 


It is not the object of this volame to «y much concerning the great power 

and interest which the king of En^and hath in the British seas; andws to the 

antir}uity of the Admiralty Oourt, and of the name of Admiral, it may be 

found in a record mentioned by the Ix>i'd Chief Justice Coke (Coke’s Institute, 

|>. 142, entitled Dc Superioritate Maris Anglise, et Jure Officii Admiralitatis 

in codem), said to be among the archives in the Tower of London. 

% 

He is called admiral from am/r, an Arabic word signifying prafcctu% *md in 

I • 

Greek marirms. His patent fojmeiiy run thus; " AngUte, Hibernia*; et Aqui- 
tansD magnus mlmirallus, et pnefectus generalis clargis et mariutn dictorum 
regnorum.” 

Tlie various distinguished actions which have been recorded of many of our 
admirals, and establish the honour and superiority of the Britirii navy, would fill 
V olumes. To enumerate them would occupy more space than can be here allotted > 
to it, and does not come into the plan of this work; but to close the recital of any 
thing tending to the establishment of our naval character, without inserting the 
name of the late Lord Nelson, would be a very improper omission. 

Painters have exhausted their art in pictured representations of his actions; 
sculptors have hewn marble monuments to eternize his heroic piufessional abilities, 
which have been placed in the most conspicuous situations in different public build¬ 
ings throughout the kingdom; and poets hav|^, 4 nvoked tlie muse, and exerted their 
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utmost efforts to perpetuate his fome, in praises that, used to any other individual, 
might have been deemed extravagant panegyric : but the whole nation appear to 
have been so gratefully alive to his exalted merit, and so highly to revere his 
memory, that it is hardly deemed equal to what his conduct peremptorily claimed 
from his surviving countrymen. The Right Honourable Horatio Viscount Nelson, 
and Duke of Brontq, was a most active, brave, and able officer. He defeated: 
Uie French fleet in Aboukir Bay, August 1, 1798, and took eight sail of the line; 
for ri'hich he was raised to the peerage. He was second in command at the battle 
of Copenhagen, wliere he displayed great courage and conduct; for which he 
was raised to tlie dignity of viscount. He completely defeated the combined 
fleet of France and Spain, off Cape Trafalgar, October 21, 1805, in which he 
lost Ills lifo. 

In the advices some of our admirals have transmitted to the Board of Admiralty 
and others, there is a brevity, which Shakespeare says is the soul of wit; there is, 
however, ay»rcwVy, which is so admirable a model of epistolary writing, that I 
cannot resist transcribing one or two of them ; premising, that as they are takc-ji 
iirom memory, they may not do justice to the originals. 

The first is from Sir George Rodney to the Governor of Barbadoes, and is as 
follows: 


Dear General, 

“ The battle is fonght,--4lie day is ours,~-the English 
flag is victorious ;—-we have taken the French admiral, with nine oilu.v 
and sunk one. “ ^ AC ” 
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The second letter w-as, I tliink, transmitted to the Admiralty. 

“ We have met die French fleet, and taken, sunk, or destroyed, as pe 
margin.” 

The la^t I shall subjoin is from a foreigner, but seems mixed up with e 
large portion of British spirit. It was written to Admiral Benhow, who died in 
October 1703, at Jamaica, of the wounds he received in pax engagement widi 
M. du Casse, in the West Imiies, off the high land of St. Martha, in the same 
year. ' 

Soon after Admiral Benbow|s return to Jamaica, he received a letter from 
M. du Casse, of which the following is a translation: 


** CAaTHJkOaxA, Augsat 1702. 

” Sir, 

•• I had litde hopes on Monday last but to have sup^d 
in your cabin; yet it pleased God to order otherwise; I am thankful for it. 
\s for diose cowardly captains who deserted you, hang them up; for, by 
Gr —d, they deserve it. , 

« Du Casse." 

r 

The next print is a correct interior view of 


THE BOARD ROOM OF HUE ADMIRALTY, 

vith its appropriate decorations of globes, books, maps. See. The lords* com- 
nissioners are represented as sitting at the Jgble, and may be naturally supixised 
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engaged in some business relative to the naval interest of Great Britain: and 
Considered in that point of view, may be fairly said to be transacting a business 
of more real im|)ortance to tliis country, than any other subject that could 
be debated; and if taken in all its nautical relations, the acknowledged pre- 
eminence of our na\y, and tlie various appertaining et-ceteras, it is also a matter 
of infinite importance to all Europe. 

After what has been said, it does not seem necessary to make any remarks 
Of) the extent of the building; but, as it has been before remarked, that the 
noble lorfls were engaged in transactions of more importance than attending to 
the symmetry and proportion of their house, wliich was probably left to the 
architect, who might in many cases leave it to the management of his fore- 
jTuin, it inay dftbrd some amusement to our readers, to recite a few sportive 
salli(^s of the wits of the time on the brick and mortar of the principal ftx>nt. 
• They said, and truly said, that it is a contemptible piece of architecture. Of 
the portico of this hiiildiug, composed of four Ionic columns, with a pediment of 
stone, a story is told, that, from the strange disproportion bf the shafts, is liighly 
jU’ohable. The architect, Shipley, had made tJiem of a proper length, when it 
vr.is found that the pediment of one of his shafts had blocked up the window of 
one t>f the priiicijxil apartments; and he endeavoured to remedy the error, f)y 
carrying his columns to tlie roof of the building: and in truth, in its present 
state, one is compelled to admit the truth of M'hat was remarked by the late Gei>rg«^ 
S<*lwyn, tliJit though the (;olMinns are certainly neither of the Doric, Ionic, iu' 
(,'orpithiaii oitler, they would be admirable nuKlels to take lor a new one*, which 
might he denominated the dis, or disproporiioncd order; "or,” adde<l he, "if 
VOL. I. 


1) 
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we chose to give it immortality, baptize, it 'with an appropriate, title,, and niunc 
it tlie Robinsonim order, in honour of Sir Thomas Robinson.’'' 

Tlie figure of Sir Thomas Robinson must be in the recollection of .many of our 
readers;—so long, so lank, so lean, so bony, that he struck every one who saw him,, 
as distinct from all other men, and out of all manner of proportion. When the late 
Lord Chesterfield was confined to his room by an illness, of,which he felt a consci¬ 
ousness that he should never rebover,. afriend,. who visited him in the character, 
of one of Job’s comforters, gravely said, he was sorry to tell his lordship, th'it 
every body agreed in thinking he was dying,. and that he was dying by inches. 
“ Am I ?” said the old peer, “ am I indeetl ? why then I rejoice from the bottom 
of my soul, that I am not near so tall as Sir Thomas Robinson.” 

To return to the building : certain it is that such columns never were seen either 

I 

in Greece, or Rome, or any other country. 

The screen in the front, which W'as designed and erected by Adams, is so 
(ar from being liable to any part of this censure, that it forms a striking 
contrast, and would, if it were {K>ssible, shew^ in a more glaring light the gross 
absurdities of the princijial front of the building. 

On the inside of the Admiralty are two telegraphs, which may be seen by 
a proper application to tlie porter, or person who works the machine. 





A.'irii I'rilf’.vi' !'• 
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ASTLEY’S AMPHITHEATRE. 

'f’nK Anijilnfiieatr*; sit Westsninster bridge Jias, within these ttvelve years, been 
twits l»y lire; and tlie exjience of rebuilding, &c. &c. to Messrs. Astle 5 ^s, 

ifie two j>roprit;tors, has been estimated as amounting to nearly thirty thousand 
puiiiids. The [ireseut theatre is the most airy, and in some respects the most beau¬ 
tiful, of any in Uiis great metro[x>lis. The building is one hundred and forty feet 
long; the width of that part allotted to the audience, from w^l to wall, sixty-five 
feet; and the stagi* is one hundred and tliirty feet wide, being the largest stage in 

England, and extremely well adapted to the purpose for which it was built, the 

• 

introduction of grand sj)ectacles and pantomimes, wherein numerous troo{>s of 
horses are si'en in what has every appearance of resil warfiure, gallopping to and 
fn) &c. The whole theatre is nearly the form of an egg; two thirds of the 
w idest (rnd torms the .(Md) •nee part and eipiestrian circle, and the smaller third is 
o'-eiipied by the orchestra and the stage. From tliis judicious arrangement, the 
wliole audience have an noinb rrnpted prospect of the amusements. It is lighted 
liy a magnificent glass cliandelicr, sus|)endixl from tlie center, and containing fifty 
patent lamps, and sixteen smaller chandeliers, with six wax-lights each. The 
s^;ener^^ machiniTv, decorations, &c. have been executed by the first artists in 
this coiintrx’, under the immediate direction of Mr. Astley, jun. who made tlic 
fuuciful design. , 
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A very good idea of its general appearance, company, &c. is given in the 
annexed print. 

For a looker-on to describe some part of the amusements would be difficult, 
perhaps impossible; and luckily it is not necessary, for in an advertisement pub¬ 
lished November 1807, Mr. Astley himself has described one of them in a manner 
so singularly curious, that we think it ought to be transmitted to posterity; and 
have therefore inserted it in this volume. 

“ TO THE EDITOR OF THE MORNING CHRONICLE. 

“ Sir, 

“ Having been strongly requested ta give some explanation of 
the utility of the country dances by eight horses, to be performed this and to¬ 
morrow evening, I request you will be so obliging as to insert the following hints. 

“ First, I humbly think that a thorough command and pliability on horseback, is 
obtained by such noble exercises. Secondly, that in executing the various figures 
in this dance, the rider obtains a knowledge of the bridle hand, also capacity and 
capability of the horse, more particularly at tlic precise time of casting off and 
turning of partners, right and left, &c. &c. niirdly, I also conceive that the 
horseman may be greatly improved when in the act of retlucing the horse to 
obedience on scientific principles!! I and not otherwise. Fourth, as a knowlctlge 
of the appui in horsemanship is highly desirable, whether on the road, the chase, 
or field of honour, I expressly comfxjsed the various figures in the countiy dance 
for this desirable purfxise; and which my young equestrian artists liave rnuclfpro- 
fitcil by, as some of them three months snice were never on horsebai^k. It ivas 
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from this observation, du^g forty-two years practice, tliat I gave this equestrian 
ballet the name of L'Ecole de Man; and I am strongly thankful that my humble 
abilities have afforded some little information, as well as amusement, to the town 
in general. 

" I am, witli respect, 

" The public’s most humble and faithful servant, 

“ Philip Astley.” 


** Pte^mn, Neacastle^ttreei, Straud." 


From all tliis, a spectator would be almost tempted to think, that, notwith¬ 
standing the numerous and learned dissertations of philosophers to exalt their own 

• # 

s|X!cie.s, horses rival man in his superior foculties. 1 have heard a story, on 
this subject, which I believe has not found its way into Joe Miller; but be that as 
it may, it is a good story, and in a degree illustrates this subject, and 1 think my 
reader will not be displeased at the insertion of it. 

Some years ago, a very learned and sagacious doctor of the university of 
Oxford, composed and read a long lecture on the difference of man from bea.st; 
and when describing the former, asserted that man was superior to all other 
animals; because there was no otlier animal, except man, who either reasoned or 
drew an inference, as the inferior order of beings were wholly governed by 
instinct. 

On the conclusion of this philosophical discourse, two of tlic students, who 
were net quite satisfied of the fact, walked out to converse upon it, and seeing 
a house with “ Wiseman, uraw'inu master,” inscribed upon Uie sign, went into 
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the sliop, and asked the master what lie drew? ” Men, women, trees, 

buildings, or arty thing else,” was the re|>ly. « Can you draw an inference ?” 

said one of them. The man took a short time .to consider it, and candidly 

replied, tliat never liaving seen or heard of such a thing -before, he could not. 

The students walked out of his'house, and before they had proceeded far, saw a 

brewer’s dray with a very fine horse in it. A fine horse tJjis,” said one of them 

to the driver. “A very-fine one indeed," said the fellow. “Seems a {xiwerfiil 

beast,” said the other. “ I believe he is indeed,” replifxl the fellow. “ lie can 

draw a great load, I suppose said the Oxonian. “ More than any horse in 

this county,” answered the drayman. “ Do you think he could draw an infer- * 

ence ?” said the scholar. “ He can draw ony thing in reason. I’ll be »wx)rn,” 

* *■ 

rejdied the dra 3 rman. 

The scholars walked back to the lecture room, and found the company still 
together; when one of them, addressing the doctor with a very grave face, said 
to him, “ Master, we have been enquiring, and find that your definition is naught; 
for ICC have found a man, and a wise man too, who cannot draw an inference, and 
have met with a horse that can." i 

Besides the Amphitheatre, Messrs. Astleys have a very elegant Pavilion, fon 

c 

exhibiting amusements-of a similar description, which they have lately erected, 
and fitted out in a most complete style, in Newcastle-street in the Strand, and 
named Astlev’s Pavilion. 

At tliis place the horses have displayed some feats of so wonderfiil a description, 
as could not easily be conceived unless they were seen. In this place bight 
ihorscs have lately performed country dances, &c. in a manner tliat has astonished 
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all the spectators. To this have been added divers horsemansbips,. the twelve 
wonderful voltigers, &c. 

The annexed print, which is 

A. VIEW OF THE AMPHITHEATRE AT' WESTMINSTER BRIDGE; 
gives a very good idef. of the scene, Mr. Rowlandson’s figures are here, as 
indeed they invariably are, exai^t delineations of the sort of company who fire- 
i[uent ipublic spectacles of this description; they are eminently characteristic, 
and descriptive of tlie eager attention witli which this sort of spectators con¬ 
template the business going forward. Small as the figures are, we can in a 
degree pronounce upon tlieir rank in life, from the general air and manner 
with which ^^ey are'marked. 

Mr. Pugin* is entitled to equal praise, from the taste which he has displayed 
ill thfc jierspective and general effect of . the whole, which renders it altogetlier 
an extremely pleasing and interesting little print.. 

With respect to teaching, horses to perform country dances, how far thus 
JSromjffishing this animal, renders liiin either a more liappy or a more valuable 
niember of the horse communit 3 \ is a question which I leave to be discussed 
by those sapient philosoplters, who have, so learnedly and so long, debated this 
inqxirtanl business, with r<*spect to man. 

The school of Jean Jaqiics Rousseau, who insist u^ion it, that man, by his 
eii ilization, has he<*n so far from adding to his happiness, that he has increased 
and multiplied his inisiiries, w'ill of course insist upon it, that a horse in his 
natural state must be infinitely happier, than he can be with any iiiiprovcnionts 
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introduced by man; that all these artificial refinements must tend to diminish, 
instead ‘of increasing his felicity; and tliat, a horse, he had much better be leil 
in a state of nature, than thus Untured into artificial refinement. 

The advocates for Swifl's system of the Houyhnhnms, in Gulliver's Travels, 
admitting a horse to be superior to a man, even in his natural state, will unques> 
tionably be of the same opinion; and we must seek fiurth/er ibr the advantages to 
be derived by introducing a teacher of dancing, and a master of tlie ceremonies, 
to tins noble and dignified animal. 

It is recorded, that at a much earlier period, a right worshipful mayor of, 
Coventry wished to teach his horse good manners. Queen Elizabetli, in one of 
her prog^sses to that city, was me^ about a mile before slie arrived there, by 
the maj’or and aldermen, w’ho desirous of declaring tlie high honour which they 
felt she would thus confer on their city, employed the mayor to be Iheir speaker. 
The mayor w'as on horseback, and (as the record saitli) the queen was also 
on horseback, behind one of her courtiers. A little rivulet happening to run 
across the road where tliey stopped, the mayor's horse made several attempts to 
drink; which the queen observing, told his worsliip, tliut befin'e he began his 
oration, she wished he would let his horse take his driiught. “ That, an jilcasc 
your majdsty, he shall not,” replied the mayor, " that lie certainly shall not y< t. 

I would have him to know, that it is proi>er your niajt'sty’s horse slu)nl<l drink 
first,—and then, he shall." 










THE ASYLUM, OR HOUSE OF REFUGE, 


Is in tlie purish ol’ in Surry, uri<l wii-^ institxilt'd in th«* yoar IT.'iO, fljr 

tlui* reception of fri»‘n«]l»'ss an»l dfscrlod giris, tlit? sfttliam-nt i>f v>lios(‘ |)aronts 
< annot Iw fouiKi. It was incorporattal in tliu year IttOO. 

'riie ainu'xoJ jaiiit is an inUTt'sllnsi i'(‘pr(‘si ntation »)f tin- ohjects of this heur- 

v<»U‘nt institution at their repast, itt the p^esen(•.(^ of some of their guardians, who 

• • 

seem to contemplate tin' good »>rder, ehe«>rfnhHss, innoeem-e, and eomforts of 
tlieir little" wards, with all that interest tuul delight, that luxury of fine feeling, 
wfiieh irradiates the e^onntenanei; a hen the Jiearl is glow ing with hetxu olenee, 
tinimatetl \Yitli tin- exereise of an important dnt\, and gratified by the etatvietion 
that their virlnons endeavours are crowned with success, 'I'lii’ iinip d'nil of the 
|>rint is most imprirssive, end tloes great hoiioui to the talents and fetflings of tlie 
artists. "J’he swetrl innra-ence of tlie ehilt^lren. the henevolenee of the guardians, 
and tlie chaste and matron-like simplicity of the building, aided by if fine breadth 
of efli-ct, flirm a whole, which at the same time that th<^ parts are in perfect 
harmony with I'ach other, is admirably ealc.ulaterl to awaken the U ndi r emotions 
•if th«^ humane heart, aiul excite tin- spixrtator to tin.’ exertion of those lender and 
kindW feelings, which do honour to our nature. 

This <diarit\ owes its estuhlisliiiu'iit to that ^ igilant and aetive magistrate. Sir 
.folm I'iclding; who had long ohserved, that ihoiigh the laits oj ihtx kingdojn pvo- 
\l)L. I. 


j: 
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vidcd a parish sculcimnt /'or cvny pcr.ton, in/birth, parentage, apprenticrshipi^, Sc, yet 
mam/ eases eontimial/y oeenrred, in lehich sueh settlements icete difficult, ij not impns 
Slide, to he dsrertained; ;intl iJitTefoit: 1 m; and <»tlicrs were solicitous to leniovc, in 
j)art, this soiinrc nf‘ female wretclicdjiess. Tiy their exertions, and the continued 
endeavours <tf tliose wlio hsive hitherto conducted th»; ]>laii, jheir benevolent in- 
t<-ntious liave been rewardetl with the nM)st sit^nal success. 'I'he eenerous and dis¬ 
cerning public has bestowed the means, whieli have [)rospered in the hands ol'^ht; 
guardians, by whose care two hundred deserted females are daily shelteretl tiiid 
protected fr<an vice and want, supplied with tood aial raiment, and taught 
wliJittwer can render them useful in their situation, or comfortable and hajipy in 
themselves. 

farefully instructed in tJie principles of religdon; in reading, writing', needle¬ 
work, Sind household husin<‘ss, they are trained to habits of influstry aind reg’ii- 
larity, by which ini’ans there is a supply of diligent and sober domestics fur the use 
of that pulilie, which, by its contributions, has so nobly aetprired a right to theii 
ser\ ices. 


The |>arlieiilar objects ol this eharitv are, the ehildrcn of soldiers, sailors, and olhei 
indgent jiersons, bereft of their parents, at a dislanee from am/ of their relations; uin. 
In mg too young to alfurd the neeessan/ information respecting settlements, an often hft 
destitute of protection and support, at an age xehen they an. incapable of earning a 
sab.,istenee, and Contending leith surrounding dangers. 

I'lanuh s of tins description are, in a particular manner, the ohjci ts of.etjin- 
passion, and have also a double claim to the can; of the humane and r ii'tiioiis, 
from being init only exposed to the miseries ol’ w'aiit and idleness, but, as they 
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prow ii]>, to the solicitations of the vicious, and the consequent miserj' of early 
seduction. 

The. I’ollowinp- are some of the regulations f<)r the go\ c!mirient of this charity, 
wliicii have been made by the guardians li-oni time to tim<\ and nofi'continue 
ill Jbreo. 

3.util(fiC(ilionx of (Juarditnn. 

Tlie qualification of an annual guardian is, a yearly subscrijition of tim e 
guineas or iqnvards. 

The qualiilcation of a ))erjietual guardian is, a .subserijition of thirty iriiiueas 
or viptvards. 

Legacies bequeafhed to the u.se of this charity of one: Innnlred )x>unds nr 
upwards, when paiil, sliall entitle lla: fn>it-niuned airting executor to be a 
pej'petua I gi lardi ai I. 

Tlie guardians, conceiving it to be very css<;utial lt>r promoting one of the 
. iiief f)hjocts of this institution, earnestly solicit tin.' ludh's, xiho au particvltn 
'‘\i(tlifud. fur that purpuit, fra/uemh/ /u nsi/ ihr rimrii’/, inspect the lunnaginncnt of 
'he huttM, iHiil puriicHhirli} the i mplutfineiK of tin' ehikhen ; also to see ihttt theif 
in properl fiis/rticted in honseudfen/, so as to he tiualijied for ase/'ul domesth' servants; 
nid from tiiin* to time eoinmunieate to the eomniittee, liy letter or otherwise, 
iitcli obwrvations as they shall deem proiier to make. 

Kniploi/nieal of the (.’hild/en. 

• • 

The eiiildren are to make aiul nu nd tlii ii own liuen; make .sliirts, shifts, and 
talile-liiien; to tlo all IJiids ol‘ plain iit'dlfe-nork, and to perforin the business of 
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tlie house and kitchen; to which latter twelve are appointed weekly, nccoixUiig 
to tlieir age and abilities, to assist the cook, to wash, iron, and get up iill the 
linen. They are likewise taught to read the Bible, ^Tite a legible hand, and 
understand the first four rules in arithmetic. 

All kinds of plain needle-work are taken in at tlie Asylum, and jierfbrmcd 
by the children at certain rates, which are regulated by the committee. 

r 

The folldicing arc the Rules for placing out the Children. 

They arc to be bound apprentices for seven years, at tin; age of fifteen, or 
sooner, as domestic servants to re[)ut{ible families in Great Britain. 

No girl shall be apprentictid until tlie character of the master or mistress 
apj)lying for the same, shall have lieen enquired into, and appros'ed of by the 
committee. 

I'ivcry person a[)plying for an apprentice must apj)ear at the comniittcc, tilgi^■e 

the necesssm' information resitccting their situation, unless such appearance be 

» 

disi^nsed with by the committee. 

When any girl shall become qualified to be an apprentice, the guardian wly^ 
pr<*sented her shall be ac'quainted therewith, in order to know if such guardian 
has any place in view for her. 

The guardians, desirous of encouraging the childnm to scrv<^ their aj)- 
prenticeship faithfully, have cmijowered the committee to grant any orphan 
aiqirenticed from the charity, who shall produce to the committee a certificate, 
signed by her master or mistress (or IkiIIi if living), of her good behaviour during 

f* * 

her apprcnticcslu[), the sum of five guineas, such orphan having first returned 
public thanks in tlie chapel for the protection she has received. 
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The committee are empowered to put out at any time, to any trade they shall 
think proper, such orphans as may have contracted any disease or- infirmity, 
which may render them incapable of domestic service, with a premium not 
exceeding ten pounds. 

THE ESTABLISHMENT IS AS FOLLOWS: 


Patroness of the Institution. 

Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen of Great Brita 11 • 

President. 

His R03U1I Highness Prince Adolphus Frederick, Duke of Cambridge. 

t 

Vice-Presidents. 

The Marquis of Blandtbrd. 

Right Honourable Earl Spencer, K. G. 

Right Honourable Earl Mansfield, 

Right Honourable Admiral Lord Radstock. 

Right Honourable Lord Chief Baron. 

Sir William Leighton, Knight and Alderman. 

A chaplain, a morning preacher, an evening preacher, two ph}'»dan8, tw) 
surgeons, an a|Witliecary, a secretarj', messenger, and collector. There are also 
a treasurer, and a committee consisting of nineteen gentlenten, that ate elected 
amiually at the general coyrt held cveiy April. Concerning these lor each 
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year, and many other things relative to this praise-worthy institution, every 
necessary -particular may be found in a small abstract account to be had at 
the Asylum; from which we extracted the follov/ing regulations respecting 
devises or .bequests to the charity, as we have much besides in tlie preceding 
j)ages. 

Well-ilisposed j)ersons, who may be inclined to make devises of rent, or 

I 

bequests of personal proj)erty, for the benefit of tliis charity, being authorised so 
to <lo by the act of Parliament whereby it is incorporated, will be pleased to 
make such devises and bequests to this coiqioration by the style, and title of 
The President, Vice-presidents, Treasurer, and Guardians of the Asplinn for the 
Jticception of Orphan Girls, the Settlement of lehose Parents cannot be found. 

t 

Bankers and Receivers, 

Messrs. Ilankcy and Co. Fenchurch-street. 

Messrs. Drummond, Chaiing-Cross. 

Messrs, Hoares, Fleet-street. 

Messrs. Croft and Co. Lombard-street, 

Messrs. Vere, Lucadon, and Co. Lombard-street. 

Messrs. Sikes, Snaith, and Co. Mansion-house-street. 

The committee, who meet at tlie Asylum every Thursday, at eleven o’ciocK 
in the forenoon. 

Charles Wright, Esq. treasurer, and 

Tlie Rev. Mr. Agutter, at tlie Asylum, cliaplain and secretary. 
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We shall close the account of this benevolent institution witli the animated 
apostrophe of the amiable Pennaiit. 

" It is an institution of a most heavenly nature, calculated to save Irom 
perdition of soul and body the brighter part of the creation; tiiose on whom 
Providence hath bestowed angelic faces and elegant forms, designed as bless¬ 
ings to mankind, bdt too often debased. The luizards that these innocents 
arc constantly liable to from a thousand tctn]>tations, from poverty, from 
(jaaUiif of parents, from the diabolical procuress, and sometimes from the 
stupendous wickedness of parents themselves, who have been known to sell 
thtnr beauteous girls for the purpose of prostitution, induced a worthy hand, in 

the year 17 . 58 , to found the Asylum, or House of Refuge. lx>tig may it flourish, 

• • 

and eternul be the rewartl of those into whose mind so noble a design entered!” 



AN AUCTION. 


The print annexMl is a spirited represent■•iti<iii « f that inteVrstiriir *» ene, a public 
auction. Tht; various efl'eet which tliclot (a J'lnmJ has on liic c'lmjianv, de¬ 
lineated with grtrut ability and hnnionr. The au<^tu)ucer, uniniat«‘d wifi« !;*s^ 

subject, seems to be mpidly -pouring forth such a torrent of < lof|uenoe as 

< 

cannot (ail to operate on the feelings of Ins auditors; indef'd, having two of 
their senses enlisted in his favour, there seems to be little, doubt that he will 
sntceed. The elotpicnce of the rostrum is of a peculiar nature. ' v !i<» 

delineated every object that he chose with an astonishing trnti) an*! li l;* ity, 
has, in liis Alimr, drawn an auctioneer with so much whim an«l •IrolU.'rv, and 
wiiich, if a little outre, possesses sf» niany striking characteristics liial it may 
scn'c for a jKirtrait of the whole. Om anin.atcd aurtioiiivr, achirning Jiis 
Venus with sdl the flowers of rhetoric, seems to be saying, w’itii Smirk*’ in liu'; 
Miirnr, “ A-going far Jive and forty,—no body tban Jive uudji'ity J'rvr/. iadaw 

and gentlemen, looh at (his piece ! — i/uite flese and 'dood, and onh/ 'a atiK, a fun: h ii irn 
the torch of Prometheus to s/arf from the canvass and fall u-hiddioe Aii*l ihi’M'^* 
flow'ers are not scattered in vain , t ontinnes Smirkc, “ a mineral piaadif 

ensued ,— I boxced, and in three minutes /.nocked it doxvn at si.t/y-three — no. ' 

The tout-ensemble of this print is marked with propriety and intert-jlt. ' The 
great variety of character, the masses-of light and shade judiciously opposed to 
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each other, the truth of tlie perspective, and the felicity of touch which the 
irtist has adopted to give the idea of old pictures in the back ground, have the 
uippiest effect imaginable. 

That in the rag- fo** purchasing old pictures the craft of exjjerienced dealers 
ihould frequcruly impose upr>n those who might think it uecessarj" to appear 
,o have, what nature had denied them, taste and judgment, is not to l>e won- 
h'red at. All living genius was discouraged, or only found patrons in these 
hjiilers if they would coiulescend to manufacture for th m Raphaels and 
.Maudes, Corregios and Salvator Rosas. That they could not alwuN's get a 
tufficicut su[>p1y of copies from Italy, tlii' following extract frtun a valuable 
vork may gi^e sona- idea:—“ Among the papers of a lately deceased virtuoso, 
[ nu t with a fi'u inunu.seript sheets, entitled ‘ Uinta for a Uistory of tho Arts in 
Vrirot lirifnin, from the Accession oj the Third (korge.' Tlie following extract 
ifoves, that painting pictures cidlcd after the ancient masters, was not confined 
o Italy: y»^e luwl in England some industrious and laborious painters, who, 
ike tlur uiifortimnte Chatterton, gave the hoiiouiN of their best performances 


i.iiicr.s. 


uar lUMi' 


is no date, hut some allusions to a late 


ovi'i< ;gn determine it to, he a ^^hort time before we discovered tliat there were, 
ti till' u«-(ks i,t our own jiocK suh|tets as well worthy of the jiencil as any 
• I.'. tiM'ixl till' 'dll mils i)< antiijuitv, or the still more idle legends of 
*'*(»erv. 


Till* lull edict of the em|)eror for selling tin* pictures of wliich lie has 
■!qK*iJed »he e<,»nvenls. will he a very fortunate eireumstanee ftir many of the 
lists in this country, whose sole employment is jiainting of old pictures; and 


VoL. I. 
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this will be a glorioiis op|>ortunity for introducing the modem antiques into 
the cabinets of the curious. 

“ A most indelatigtible dealer, apprehensive that Uiere might be a difficulty 

( 

and enormous expenet; in procuring from abroad a sufficient quantity to gra- 
tilj' the eagerness of the English connoiss<Hirs, has taken the more econoiriical 
mcthcKl of having a number painted here. The bill of one of his workmen, 
which came into my hsuuls by an accident, I think worth preservation, and 
I have taken a copy for the inlbrmation of future ages. Ever)' picture is^at 
present most sacredly [)reserved from the ])ublic eye, but in the course of 
a few months they will be smoked into antiquity, and roasted into old age, 
and may j)robably be announced in mapner and form following: 

^ i 

* To the Lovers of Virtu. 

‘ Mr.-has the heartfelt jdeasure of congratulating tlie lovers of the fine 

arts u|xni such an ojqiortunity of enriching their collections, as no period, from 
the days of the divine A|K?lle8 to the present irradiated wra, ever prtxluced; 
nor is it probable that tliere ever will be in any future age so splendid, sujicrb, 
brilliant, and matchless an assemblage of unrivalled pictures, os he Ixigs leave to 

announce to Uie t onnoisseurs, are now exhibiting at his great room in-; 

l>eing the principal part of that magnificent bouquet, which has been accumulating 
lor so many ages, been preserved with religious care, and contemplated with 
pious awe, while Uiey had an holy refuge in the peaceful gloom of the convents 
of Germany. By the edict of the emperor, tliey are banished fron^ their 
consecrated walls, and are now emerged from their obscurity with uudimi- 
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nislied lustre! with all tlieir native charms mellowed by the tender softening 
pencil of time, and introduced to this em{>orium of taste! tliis'favourite seat 
of the arts! this exhibition*room of the universe! and need only to be seen 
to produce the most pleasing and delightful sensations. * 

* When it is added, that they were selected by that most judicious and 

quick-sighted collector. Monsieur D-it will be unnecessary to say more; 

his penetrating eye and unerring judgment, his boundless liberality and un- 
.«remitting industrj^ have insured him the protection of a generous public, 
ever ready to patronise exertions made st>lely for tlicir gnitification. 

*N.B. Descriptive catalogues, witli (he names of the immortal artists, may 
be had as above.’ 


' ‘‘THE BIU.. 

‘ Monsieur Varnish, To Benjamin Bistre, 

* To paipting the Woman caught in Adulterjs on a green ground, 

by Hans Holbein . \ . 

* To Solomon's wise JudgmcMit, on |)aiinel, by Michael Angelo . 
‘ To painting and can\rass for a naked Mary Magdalen, in the 

undoubted style of Paul Veronese.•. . 

* To brimstone for smoking ditto. 

‘ Paid Mrs. W- for a live model to sit for Diana bathing, by 

Tintoretto. 

• ‘ Paid for the hire of a layman, to copy the Robes of a Cardinal, 

for a Vandyke... 

‘ Portrait of a Nun doing Penance, by Albert... 

F 'i 


Dr. 

£3 3 0 
2 12 (5 

2 2 0 
0 2 6 


0 16 8 

0 5 0 
0 2 2 
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* Paid the female figure for sitting thirty minutes in a wet sheet, 

that I might give the dry manner of Vandyke*. Jt’O 10 6 

* The Tribute Money reridcred with all the exactness of Quintin 

Mestius, the* famed blacksmith of Antwerp. 212 6. 

* To Ruth at the Feet of Boaz, on an oak board, by Titian . . 3 3 0 

‘ St. Anthony preaching to tlie Fishes, by Salvator Rosii ..... 3 10 0 

* The Martyrdom of St. Winifred, wiUi a view of Holywell Bath, 

by Old Frank . 1 11 6v 

‘ To a large allegorical Altar-piece, consisting of Men and Angels, 

Horses and River-gods; ’tis thought most hujjpily hit oft’ for a 

Rubens . 5 5 0 

% 

‘To Susannah bathing; the two Elders in the back ground, by 

Castiglione. 2 2 0 

' To the Devil and St. Diinstan, liigh finished, by Teniers ... 220 

‘ To the Queen of Sheba falling down before Solomon, by Murillio 2 12 0 

‘To Judith in the Tent of Holofemes, by I^e Brun. 1 16 0 

‘To a Siseni in the 'lent of Jacl, its com[>anion, by tlie same . 1 16 0 


‘ l*aid for admission into the House of Peers, to take a sketch 
ol‘ a great chitracter, for a picture of Moses breaking the Tables 
of the Law', in the darkest manner of Rembrandt, not yet 
finished... 0 2 6 

* Some of the ancient masters acquired a dry manner of painting from studying after tre/ drapery. 
—WnsB on Painting. 
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It is to be hoped, that a general knowledge and taste for the arts are now so 
tar diffused among us, tliat the nobility and gentry are awake to living merit, 
and can properly appreciate those |X)wers by which the old masters hav^ 
acquired their high reputation. They are no longer to be imposed on by the 
stale tricks of those jugglers in picture-craft, who made large fortunes by their 
ill-reposed confidence. *A few recent examples will suffice to prove the increased 
taste and judgment of the public. 

^X'i’-March 1795, the very fine collection of pictures by die ancient masters, 

the property of Sir Joshua Reynolds, was sold by auction for 10,319/. 2s. (Jrf.; 

• • 

and in April 1796, various historical and fancy pieces of his own jminting, 
together with sonic unclaimed [>ortruits, were sold for 4505/. 18a-, Mis very 
valuable collection of dniwings and ]>rints is not yet dispostid of. 

In April 180t), thiity-two choice Flemish pictures were sold by auction, ami 
produced 6733 guineas. One of them, by Paul Potter, was kno<'.ked down 
.at I i50 guinetis; though this, it is said, was bought in. 

But it is only for works of the v<rry first-rate excellence, which, in tlie present 
state of pictorial knowledge, the nobility and gentry will be liberal; ami many 
specidators in second and third-rate pictures have been miserably di.sam)ointe<l, 
notwithstanding the pompous and liigh-sounding names with ivhich they 
CKOwded their catalogues. In the year 1802, Count Hagen consigned to I'inglaiid 
a collection of pietim?s, the catalogue of which announced a most select 
a.ssemblage. of the very first masters; and the, ])rices they were valm-d at raised 
the expectUtion of cognoscenti to the higliest pitch: their niiinber was about 
sixty, and tlnrir value he estimated at 2(1,000/. After matiy eonsultalions 
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whether they should be exliibited aiid sold by private contrapt, or public auction, 
the latter was determined on; and that Mr. Christie, instead of two days* view, 
should allow a week for their exhibition. This being settled, the sale came on, 
and the produce did not nearly cover the ex|x:nces : it is true, that four of the best 
were Imiig-ht in and sent back to Dresden; but tlie proprietor had a deficit to 
}iay ujHDti tlie others amounting to 183/. 16^. l>esides file freight, &c. for the 
return of the four unsold : so that he paid for selling his pictures, and gave them 
into the bargain. 

About the same time a Mr. I. 2 enitner arrived wdth another cargo from Vienna. 
This was a smaller collection, amounting to about thirty: it was generally 
snpjiosed that they belonged to Coont Harrach. This collection, however, 
met with no better success: for, after a long private exhibition,‘a public sale 
was resorted to; and the result was that Mr. Leinmer let his rubbish go for 
whatever it would fetch, and bought in all the pictures that were tolerable. 
This mud stieculation, considering the great distance, the travelling of three 
jieoplc in a carriage built on purpose, and drawn by six horses, and a residence 
of above eight months in London, could not have cost the noble sfieculator 
less thap 12 or 1500/. 

The fate of the Truschessian gallery is still a stronger j>roof of tlie absurd 
notions which foreigners entertain of the knowledge and judgment of Rnglish 
collectors. The count brought over a collection consisting <>f above one thou> 
sand pictures; and that among tliem were several chefs (Vccuvres, cannot be 
denied; but he asserted that the whole w'ere unique, and of themselveb sufficient 
to form a splendid national gallery;' and, by liis estimation, at a fourth part of 
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tlicir rooJ value, they were worth 60,000/. But as Messrs. Fries, bankers at 
Vienna, had advanced 27,000/. to the count, and taken this collection as a 
security, after many unsuccessful endeavours to dis|K)se of it, the mortgager 
determined to sell by public auction those not sold by private sale. These 
pictures were publicly exhibited for about two years: of course their merits and 
demerits would be fully ascertained. The net produce of the public and private 
sale did not amount to more than 18,000/.: and here it must be obscr> ed, that 
the mortgagees bought in more than twenty of the b(«t, which they accounted for 
lb the pn)prietor at the sums the auctioneer knocked them down at, and which 
are included in the 18,000/. 

By the statute 19th Geo. III. c. 56. s. it is provided, that no person shall 
exercise the tmde.or business of an auctioneer, or seller by commission, at 
any sale of estate, goods, or effects whatsoever, whereby the highest bidder 
is dyemed the purchaser, without taking out a licence; which, if it is in the 
bills of mortality, shall Ik; granted by the commis.sioners of excise, and else¬ 
where by the collectors, supervisors, &c.; for which licence to-sell by auction 
in any part of England or Wales, shall 1 k‘ pai<l the sum of twenty shillings, 
and elsewhere five shillings; and the said licence shall be renewed annually, 
ten days at least before the expiration of the Ibrnicr; and if any person shall 
act without such licence, Ite shall forfeit 100/. if it is w'ithin the bills, and 
elsewhere 50/. 

All kinds of pro|K*rty sold by auction, except cloth wove in this king¬ 
dom, and sold in the piece as taken from the loom, and in lots ot 20/. ur 

• • 

upwards, |)ays a duty ol seven-pence in the |K)und; and the auctioneer shall 
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give a bontl on receiving his licence, with two sureties in ,5000/. that he will, 
witliin lourtcen ila\’s after eveiy such sale, deliver an account thereof at the 
next exeist;-oflice, and will not sell any goods contrary to the directions of this 
act, 27'th Geo. TIJ. c. 13. &c. 


THE BANK. 

The annexed print repn-sents the hall in which bank notes tire issued and 
exchanged : it is a noble room, seventy-nine feet by fbrt 5 % and contains a very 
fine marble statue of King William the Third, tlie founder of the Bank'; an 
admired piece of sculpture, and the protluction of Cheere. The various groups 
of figures in this Irdll are well conceivcil, and the busied and careful coun* 
tenances of the monied interest, w't‘11 contnusU'd with the countryman’s gaping 
face of a.stonishmtmt and the gaiety of the sailor and his rhcrc mnie: tlin 
pers])cctive is gtKHl, and the effect of the whole striking fuid imjiressivc. 

The building i ailed the Bank, is a stone etlifice, situated a little to the 
north of Cornhill. The front, composed of a center eightj' feet in length, of 
the Ionic order, on a rustic base ; and two wings, ornamented with a colonnade. 
The back of the building, which i.s in Idithbuiy, is a high and heavy w'ull of 
stone, with a gateway for carriages into the bullion-court. The principal entrance 
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into die Bank is from Threadneedle-street. On the east side of this entrance is 
a passage leading to a very ^mcious apartment, which is called the Rotunda, 
where the stock-brokers, stock-jobbers, and other persons meet for the purpose 
of transacting buiuness in the public funds. Branching out of the Rotunda are 
the various ofBces appropriated to die management of each pmticblar stock; 
in each of these offices, under the several letters of die alphabet, are arranged 
the books in which athe amount of every individual’s interest in such a fund is 
registered. Here, firom the hours of eleven to three, a crowd of eager 
rpvney-dealers assemble, and avidity of gain displays itself in a variety of 
shapes, truly ludicrous to the disinterested observer. The jostling and crowding 
of the jobbers is so excessive, and so loud and clamorous at times are the 
mingled voices of buyers and sellers, that all distinction of sound is lost in a 
general uproar: on such occasions, which are not unfrequent, a temporary 
silence is procured by die beadle or porter of the Bank, in the following manner: 
Dressed in his robe of office, a scarlet gown, and gold-laced hat, he mounts 
a kind of pulpit, holding in one hand a silver-headed staffi and in the other a 
watchman’s rattle. By a powerful exercise of the rattle, he soon silences the 
vociferous and discordant clamour, and produces a temporary calm. 

The Bank of England was first established in the year 1694, partly for the 
convenience of commerce, and partly also for the emolument of thfe proprietors; 
and it is the greatest bank of circulation in Europe. The scheme was projected 
by Mr. William Paterson, a merchant, and long debated in the Privy Council. 
At length, by an act of William and Maiy^, c. 20. it was enacted, that tlieir 
mtijesties might gmnt a commission to take particular subscriptions for 1,200,000/. 

VoL. I. 
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of any persons, natives or foreigners; whom their majesties were hereby em¬ 
powered to incorporate, with a yearly allowance of 100,000/. viz. 96,000/. 

■ or 8 per cent, for interc.st till redeemed, and 4000/. to be allowed the Intended 
Bank for charges of management. The corporation was to have the name of 
•“ The Governor and Company of the Hank of England their said fund to be 
redeemable upon a ^'ear's notice alter the 1st of August, 1705, and payment 
of the principal, and then the corporation to cease. The company was ena¬ 
bled by tills act to purchase lands, &c. unlimitedly, and to enjoy the other 
usual powers of corporation: their stock w'us to be transferable. They were 
restricted from borrownng more than 1,200,000/. except on Parliament funds; 
and from trading , in any merchandise, except in bills of exchange and bullion, 
and in the sale of .such goods as were the produce of lands purchased by the 
corporation; and all bills obligatory under the seal of the said cdr{)oration, 
were made a.ssignable by indorsement. The charter of incor{ioration was ex¬ 
ecuted July 27, 1694; which directs, that then^ he a governor, deputy-governor, 
and twenty-four directors; and specifies the qualifications of -voters and 
direclors, together w-ith other regulations, which have been fartlier amended 
and enlarged by subsequent statutes. 

In 16<)7, the Bank was allowed to enlarge its capital stock by an engraftment 
of 1,001,1717. 10.V. This cngraftnient is said to have been for the support of 
public credit. In 1696, tallies had been at 40, 50, and 60 per cent, discount, 
and bank notes at 20 jier ctait. During the great recoinage of silver which 
was going on at this time, the Bank had thought proper to discontinue the 
payment of its notes, which necessarily occasioned their discredit. By this 
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engrafting act, as it was called, the capital stock of the Bank was to be ex¬ 
empted from any tax: no act of the corporation, nor of its court of directors, 
nor sub-committees, should subject the particular sliare of any member to 
forfeiture; but these shares were subject to the jiayment of all just debts con¬ 
tracted by the corporation : and it was made felony to counterfeit the common 
seal of the Bank affixed to their sealed bills, or to alter, or erase any sum in, 
or any indorsement on, their sealed notes, signed by order of the said governor 
and company, or to forge or counterfeit tlie said bills or notes. This act wa.s 
Judiciously framed for the restoration of public credit; and it served to eflect 
two points, viz. the rescue of the exchequer tallies and orders from tlie stock- 
jobbing harpies, by engrafting them into this company; and also cancelling 
the engrafted bonk notes, which had been at 20 per cent, discount, because: 
the jtovemment had been greatly deficient in tiieir payments to the 
Bank; and a good interest was secured to the proprietors of tlie incn:ased 
capital. By *the statute 6 th Anne, c. 22. it was enacted, for 'securing the 
jcYedit of the Bank of England, that no other biinkiucc company in England 
should consist of more than six persons, ein]jowered to issue bills or notes 
payable on demand, or for anytime less than six months; M'hich i^the only 
exclusive privilege belonging to the Bank. In pursuance of tlie 7th Anne, 
'c. 7. the Bank advanced and ^laid into the Exchequer 400,000/.; making in 
all 1,600,000/. which it had advanced ufion its original annuity of 96,000/. 
interest, and 4000/. for tlic expi:iu:e of management. In pursuance of tlie same 
act, the Bank cancelled exchetjuer bills to the amount of l,//.5,02//. 1 /j. lOf^/. 
at 6 per cent, interest: it likewise unilcrlook the circulation of 2 ,j00 ,000 /. o(^ 
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exchequer bills, issued for the supply of die yeor; tod it was at the same 
time allowed to take subscriptions for doubling its capital: in 1709» therefore, 
the capital of the Bank amounted to A,402^431, 17f. lOfd. and it had advanced 
to government 3,3^75,0271. 17s. KHd. By a call of 15 per cent, there was paid 
in and made stock 656,204/. Is. 9d .; and by another call of 10 per cent, in 
1710, .501,448/. 12f. lid.: in consequence of these two calls the Bank capital 
amounted to 5,559,095/. 14jr. Sd. In consideration of the sum of 400,000/. 
advanced to govemment without interest, the exclusive privileges of the Bank 
were prolonged to one year’s notice after the Ist of August, 1732. By the. 
12th Anne, c. 11. the company obtained an additional term of ten years to 
die period of their continuance as a coiporation; so that they were not to be 
dissolved but upon a year’s notice arfter the 1st of August, 1742.. In the fol¬ 
lowing year, they hrst received the subscriptions to a loan for the public 
service, which had been hitherto usually taken at ^ Exchequer; but the 
Bank being found more convenient for monied persons, has usually received 
them ever since. In pursuance of statute Geo. I. c. 7, 8, 9. in 1717, the 
Bank delivered up two millions of exchequer bills to be cancelled; and it had 
dierefore,, at this time, advanced to govemment 5,375,027/. \7s. lO^d.: it was 
now agreed to reduce the interest from 6 to 5 per cent. In pursuance of statute 
8th Geo. I. c. 24. in 1722, the Bank purchased of the South Sea Company, 
stock to the amount of 4,000,000/.; and in this year, in consequence of the 
subscriptions which it had taken in for enabling it to make this purchase, its 
capital stock was increased by 3,400,000/.: at this time, therefore, the Bank 
had advanced to the public 9,375;027/'. lOld. of which the sum of 1,600,000/. 
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was entitled to 6 per cent, interest till the 1st of August, 1745; but the rest 
was to be reduced to 4 per cent lirom and after Midsummer 1727; and the 
capital stock amounted only to 8,959,995/. 14 j. M. It was upon this occasion 
that the sum which the Bank had advanced to tlie public, and for*which it 
received interest began first to exceed its capital stock, or the sum for whicl^ 
it paid a dividend to •the proprietors of bank stock; or, in other words, tliat 
the Bank began to have an undivided capital, over and above its divided 
one; and it has continued to have an undivided capital of the same kind ever 
since. In 1728, the Company of the Bank advanced to government 1,750,000/. 
at 4 per cent, interest without any power of enlarging their capital. In the 
following year, they advanced the farther sum of 1,250,000/. at 4 per cent. 
The capital due from government after sundry redemptions, was 10,100,000/.; 
of which the sum of 1,000,000/. was redeemed in 1738, being part of the 
principal for exchequer bills cancelled in 1717. In 1742 tlte company advanced 
a fartlier sum of 1,600,000/. towards the supply for that year, without receiving 
any additional allowance for interest or management; but they were empowered 
to enlarge their capital stock to the same amount. And by the act 15tli Geo. II. 
c. 13. establishing this contract, by which the privileges of the Bank were 
continued till one year after the Ist of August, 1764, it was dedared, that 
the acts of 7th and 12th Anne, and all other acts for determining the cor¬ 
poration, should be void; and that the Governor and Company of tlie Bunk 
should remain a body corporate and politic for ever, subject to such regulations 
as 'd^ert^ contained in the acts and chartere then in force. The whole sum 
advanced on the original fund of l()0,p00/. thus became 3,200,000/. and the 
interest upon it, from the 1st of August, 1743, 3 per cent, jxt annum. 
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In consequence of the statute 19tb Geo. TI. c. 6. in 1746, tlie Bank agreed 
to deliver up to the Treasury 986,800/. in exchequer bills; in lieu of ivhich, 
it was to have an annuity of 4 per cent, for tliat sum out of the fund for 
licensing* spirituous liquors; and the Bank was empf>wered to add the said 
986,800/. to its capital stock, by taking in subscriptions for that purpose: 
accordingly, at Michaelmas 1746, the whole debt due. to the Bank by the 
public was 11,686,800/. and its divided capital liad been raised, by different 
calls and subscriptions, to 10,780,000/. The state of these sums has continued 
to be the same ever since. In 1764, the Company of the Bank agreed to 
advance 1,000,000/. towards the supplies in exchequer bills, to be repaid in 
1766; and to pay into the Exchequer 110,000/. without any repayment of the 
principal, or allowance of interest for the same; in consideradoa of which, 
their charter was extended to the 1st of August, 1786, and the ‘dividend on 
the company’s stock was raised from 41 to 5 per cent.: at Michaelmas 1767, it 
was raised to 5| per cent. 

From a very early period after the establishment of the Bank, it had beea 
the practice of the company to assist government with money, by antici^mtion 
of the land and malt taxes, and by making temjwrary advances on exchequer 
bills and other securities. In tlie year 1781, the sums thus lent to government 
amounted to upwards of eight millions, in addition to the permanent debt of 
11,686,800/. An agreement was now entered into for the renewal of their 
charter, the term of which was extended to 1812, on the company's engaging 
to advance 2,000,000/. on exchequer bills, at 3 per cent, interest, to be jiaid 
off wuthin three years out of the sinking fund. In order to enable tliem to 

A 

make this advance, a call of 8 per cent, on their capital was thought necessary. 
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by which their former capital stock of 10,780,000/. was increased to 11,642,400/. 
The sum on which they now divide the dividend was also increased one half 
per cent, so that it now became 6 per cent 
fn consequence of large advances to government, the great exportation pf coin 
and bullion to Germany and Ireland, and several concurring circumstances, 
which, at the commencement of the year 1797, produced an unusual demand of 
specie from different parts of the country on the metropolis, an order of the 
Privy Council was issued on the 2Gth of February, prohibiting the directors of 
the Bank from issuing any cash in payment till die sense of Parliament on 
t^is subject was obtained. This restriction was sanctioned by Parliament, and a 
committee was appointed to examine die state of the Bank; from whose report 
it appeared, thak op the 2.5tb of F<‘bruar}’, after examining the outstanding 
claims against it with the corres{>oiiding assets, die amount of the demands on 
the Bank was 15,770,390/.; and dial of assets, not including the sum of 
11 ‘>80,800/. of permanent debt due by government, w'as 17,597,298/.: so that 
‘there was a surplus of 3,826,908/. 

^Soon alti'r the meediig of Parliament in November folltivving, the committee 
of secrecy, upfiointed to enquire into the rxjiedicncy of continuing the restric¬ 
tion on the Bank, reported, that the total amount of outstanding demands on 
die Bank, on the 11th of November, was 17,578,910/.; and of the funds lor dis¬ 
charging the same, exclusively of die i>ermanent debt, 21,418,640/. leaving a 
balance in favour of die Bank at diat time of 3,839,730/. The report stat<*d, 
that the advances to government had been reduced to 4,258,140/.; and that the 

a ^ 

cash and bullion in die Bank had increased to more than livi* times the value at 
which they stood on the 25th of Februarj', *1797, when it was about 1,272,0(X)/. 
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By this statement, the solvency and solidity of the BanJc were satisfactorily 
evinced; and indeed its stability must be coeval v^nh *hat of the British govern¬ 
ment. All that it has advanced to the public must be lost before its creditors 
can suijtain any loss. No other banking company in England ue establislied 
by act of Parliament, or can consist of more than six members. It acts, not 
only as an ordinary bank, but as a great engine of state. It receives and pays 
the greater part of the annuities which are due to the' creditors of the public; 
it circulates exchequer bills; and it advances to government the annual aniount 
of land and malt taxes, which are frequently not paid up for some years. It 
likewise discounts the bills of merchants, and has, upon several different occasions, 
stippoited the credit of the principal houses, not only of England, but of 
Hamburgh and Holland. Tire business o<‘ the bank is under direction of a 
governor, sub-governor, and twenty-four thvectoi’s, who are elected annually by 
a general court; and is transacted by a great ijuiuber of clerks in different 
offices. 


The qualification of a director is 2000/. of a deputy-governor‘3000/. and of a 
governor 4000/.: 5000/. bank stock entitles the proprietor to vote at geneml 
courts, provided he has been in possession of it six montlis. 

The company may not improperly be denominated a trading company, and 
that which is jieculiarly distinguished by the appellation of bank stock, is a 
trading stock, the dividend of which, amounting to 11,642,400/. paid half- 
yearly, and now 7 per cent, accrues from the annual income of the company: 
and this arises from the interest received for the money advanced by the pro¬ 
prietors to the public, or the permanent debt of 11,686,800/.; from interest 
on the anuual temporary advances; from the profits of their dealings in bullion 
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and of tlieir discount ; from the interest of stock held by the company ; from the 
sums allo’^ed by government for the management of the annuities paid at the 
offices of th.i Bank, such as an allf)\vancc of 450/. fior million for management 
oi‘ the public funds, ami the allowance of 805/. 15 a'. 10//. |x?r million for re¬ 
ceiving the contributions to loans; and from some other smaller articles. 

The Bank of England may be considered as the main spring of tliat com¬ 
plicated mechanism, by which the commercial |>ayments of this countr}^ are 
truusaebd, and by which the comparatix ely small sum of' money with which 
they are transaf;ted, is kept in [)erpelual an<l regular circulation. The subordinate 
f>art> of this maelune <‘oiisist of about seventy privatr banking-hous<'s in London, 

an<l about three hundred and <'ighty-six b:>nks dispersed over the country, 

* # 

Bv dje joHi't operation of th«*se various money-dealers, almost all bank payments 
foumU'd «/n eominercial bargains, are ultimately settled in Ljomlon with the 
money which issues iirorn the Bank of England. This money consists, in or¬ 
dinary tunes, partly ot' coin, and partly of hank nf»tes. From its large capital 
and extensive issue of paper, that Bank indirectly supplies th<''nation as 

nnieh gold as is required for (ireulatiou. Its notes art* issued in loans, granted 
eitht;r for the acetanmodation ot the ])ul»iie rreasm v, or for that of merchants, 
by discount of their hiils, anti, in r»>nse<]uene<' t)f a coiinnon agree*ment among 
the hankers, no notes of any private honst^ are current in London. All the 
large payments of that metropolis aw? in this niannt?r cftt?cted by the paper of 
the Bank of England, and they are chiefly transactetl by the private hankers, 
who,* according to a conjectural estimate, make daily payments to the amount 
of four or five millions, and have probably in their hands a very large proportion 
of the whole of the notes circulating in the metropolis. 

^OL. I. H 
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'J’lie Ibllowiiig- table will exhibit, at one view, the state of tlie cash and bullion, 
the average of bank notes in circulation, and also the discounts and advances 
to govennnent during the several periods which it comprehends. 


Dale. 

Cash and 

Dullivn. 

Auer age of 
.Batik Kates 

circulated. 

Bills 

discounted. 

Average 
Advances to 

Government. 

1793. March .... 

3,.509,000 

11,963,820 

4,819,000 

8,7.35,200 

June. 

4,412,OCH) 

•12,100,650 

5,128,000 

9,434,000 

September . . 

0,a36,000 

10,936,620 

2,065,000 

9,455,700 

December . . 

7,732,000 

10,967,1310 

1,976,000 

8,887,500 

179J. March .... 

»,613,000 

11,159,720 

2,908,000 

8,'494,400 

June. 

8,208,000 

10,.‘366,4i)0 

3,263,000 

7,735,800 

September , . 

8,006,000 

10,343,900 

2,tl0t»,00t) 

6,779,800 

lK‘c<*iiiber . . 

7,768,000 

10,927,970 

1,887,000 

'7,545,100 

170.1. March .... 

7,940,000 

12,433,340 

3,287,000 

9,773,700 

Jiuie. 

7,3.56,(X)0 

10,913,680 

3,485,000 

10,879,700 

Sept«!mber . . 

.5,702.000 

11,0.34,790 

1,887,000 

10,197,600 

Dec»^inber . . 

4,000,000 

11,608,670 

3,109,<l00 

10,863,100 

179(>. March .... 

2,972,000 

10,834,670 

3,820,000 

11,351,000 

June. 

2,582,000 

10,770,000 

3,730,000 

11,269,700 

Sej»leiuber . . 

2,532,000 

9,720,440 

3,3.53,000 

9,901,^00 

Deci-mber . . 

3,.500,000 

9,ti45,710 

3,796,000 

9,511,400 

1707. I'ebruiirv . . . 

1,270,000 

8,640,2.50 

2,905,000 

10,673,490 
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In the beginning of 1798, the Bank advanced to government .1,(MX),()00/. of 
exchequer bills, and in the progress of the year a farther advance of •500,000/.; 
so that the total sum advanced by the Bank for the public service, an<l outstanding 
on the 7th of December, wa.-. 6,777,7.‘39/. At a general court held the; 14 th 
of March, 1799, it was agreed to advanc*e to government J ,.'>00 ,()(m")/. on ex¬ 
chequer bills; and it was proposed to divide among the pmprietors ibe per 
cent, stock held by the company, fi>r the million subscribed to the I..oyalty loan; 
and with this view, to purchase .‘39,240/. of tb<! same stock, to nrakc up the 
sum held by tlnun to 1,164,240/. in ortler to make a dividend of 10/. .7 j>it 
cent, stock for every 100/. bank capital; accordingly the tn^nsfi-r was mud<! 
on the 1st of June. 

In November Ibllo’wing, a ]ieg«K;iation was enten'd into for renen’ing the 
;erm of the, company’s charter, ultlKtugh about tliirte(.n years of it remained. 
The pmposition was agreed to at a general c(.»urt held January the 9th, l8tX). 
The conditions were, that the Bank should advance to govermntmt. .‘1,000,000/. 
!V)r the service, of the year 1800, on t;x<;hequer bills, iiaviible,. without i"terest, 
jut of the sup|)lies to be gninted fc>r tlie year 1806: in consideration of which 
'he term of tlieir charter was continued till tin- end of twelve mouths’ notice 
iftcr tlie 1st ol xXugu.st, 188.'?. , 

The amount of bank notes in circulation had grailually increased since the 
beginning of 1797, and, during the year 1800, amounted to about 1.5,0tK),000/. 
riie amount, on an average of a month, to tlte 25th of January, 1801, was 
I<1H365,200/. consisting of 13,845,800/. in notes of 51. and upw^ards, and 2,519,400/. 
n notes of 1/. and 2/. 
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At a ifoiKTal court liehi the 19th of March* 1801, another occasional dividend 
of stock was proposed, Tliis dividend was to be made of 582,120/. of 5 )ier 
cent, navv annuities, at the rate of 5 per cent, for every 100/. hank capilai, 
and the transfer v'as made on the first of May. 


BARTHOLOMEW FAIR. 


1 fiE annexed print is a spirited reprcsentation of this British Saturnalia. To 

he pleased in their own way, is tlie object of all. Some hugging, s<^e 

fightintr, others dancing: while many are «njo;y'ing the felicity of being 

lK>riie along ith the full stream of one moh, otliers are encounteiing all the 

dtmg(*rs ami vicissitudes of <(»rcing their passagt^ through another; while one . 

votar)' of pleasure: is feasting his delighted ej^es with the martiid port of RoUa* 

and the spjendid hahilunents of the Virgins of the San, another disciple of 

Epicurus is gratifying his {^alate with all the luxury of fried sausages* to which 

he .is attracted by the alluring invitation of “ Walk into my ptflourt The ‘ 

ambitious, who, seatml in triumphal cars, are by the revolution of a wheeh 

like that of Fortune’s, raised to the highest pinnacle of human widxe^ look 

* * 

down with scorn on the little grovellers below* reckless that Uiey gain 
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(iaogerous elevation at the hazard of dieir necks, and diat, by another turn 
of the wheel, they must sink to the base level from which they arose. 

A number of youths, each with the lass he loves, are carelessly disporting in the 
swings; indeeil so carclesdiy, that one of them apfjears to have faMcn out. 
The mighty Nimrods, each bestriding their fiery coursers on the round-about, 
pursue the chace with ardour; their ladies, seated in chariots, lead or. follow, 
with alacrity in tlieir circle of amusements. 

I'lie wise zoologist finds ample gratification in Mr. I*idcock’s astonisliing 
exhibition of wild beasts, -assured by tlie stentoric showman, that here is to 
' be seen " The largest elephant in the world, except himself'!" '.rhe c'onjuror o\’er- 
whelms his M'ondering spectators w'ith bis surprising maniial dt-.x<erit\-, and tht- 
phiJosopkic operation of eating fire. Saunders, witJi his evpiestrian exercises, 
rope-dancing, and tumbling, has also his full .share of attraction. Hichardson 
delights a joyous group with the humours of their old and e^cr-weleorne friend 
Punch; while a lady, with a tambourine, and a hero with a trutrijx't, are, 
with all their- powers, adding to the concert of sweet sounds, which resounds from 
.♦H ery <juarter. 

The general effect of this print is lughly interesting. Tlte contrast of ihe 
gaudy glaring lights of the varions booths, opposed to the calm and s<‘rene 
light of 


“ tlic wandering moon. 


“ Riding: ««« I*er highest noon," 
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has the happiest effect imaginable. The bustle and confusion of the various 
groups arc well conceived, and executed with spirit. The surrounding scenery, 
St. Bartholomew’s hospital, the church, and the houses in Smithtield, are 
correct, and give an identity and value to the scene. 

Of the origin and progress of this ancient and celebrated fair, it may be 
necessaiy' to give some account; and it may not be uninteresting to give some 
idea of the other s|>orts and diversions of our warlike and 'gallant ancestors, when 
Smithfield was the principal scene of action. 

From “Hogarth illustrated by John Ireland," the following es.say on the 
rise and progress of fiirs i.s extracted .—VoL /. article Southwark Fair. 

“ At a time when martial hardihood was the only accomplishment likely 
to confer distinction, w'hen wiir was thought to the most honourable pursuit, 
un<l agriculture deemed the only necessary employment, there was' little social 
intenrfairse, and so few retail dealers, that men had no very easy means of 
procuring those articles which they occasionally wanted. To remove this 
inconvenience, it Avas found nt^ces.sary to establish some general -mart, where 
they might be supplied, F’airs were therefore instituted, as a convenient niedium 
between the buyer and seller, and were at first considered as merely places of 
trade*. They were generally held on tlie eve of saints’ days. Some of them 
continued open many weeks, and had peculiar privileges, to encourage the 


* The fairs at Chester, and sonic few other places, still keep up the spirit of the original 


institution. 
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attendance of those who had goods upon sale. The pedlar travelled from city 
to (uty, or from town to town* with his movable warehouse, and furnished 
his customers w'ith whut served them until his periodical return. 

“ As men grew more polished, their wants increased, their intercourse 
becaihe more general, and tlie importance of commerce was better under¬ 
stood. The merchant deposited his goods in a w'arehouse, and the trader 
opened a shop. Fairs^ deserted by men of business, gradually changed their 
nature, and, instead of being crowded by the active and industrious, were 
.the haunts of the idle and dissolute. Such were tlu^y at the time of this de¬ 
lineation [Southw'ark Fair], made in 17.i3, and may be consid(!red as a true 

picture of the holiday amusements of that period. Barth(d<)nicw' Fair had a 

• • 

similar origm.” 

Acc»)rding *to Fitz-stephen, a writer in the reign of Henry 11. “ Without one 
of the gates was a smooth or smvthe held, h(»th in name and di;ed, where, e> tTy 
Friday, unles.s it be a solemn bidden holiday, is a notabh* shew of horses Ut 
be sold, Earls, barons, knights, and citizens, repair thither to see or to buy. 
There may you of pleasun* se** ainhlcrs pacing it delicately ; tliere you may 
see trotters fit for men of arms, sitting more hardily; there you may have 
young horses not yet broken, Hiv. In another ])art of that field arc* to he soki 


, implements of husbandry, tu* also fat sw'ine, milch kine," 

“To the priory of St. Bartholomew, Henry'll, granted the jniiilege <>( a 
fair, to be kept yearly, at Bartholomew’s tide, for three days, to m it, the eve, 
the day? and the next morrow'. To the which the vlothnys of hiiglainl, and 
drapers of London, repaired ; and had their booths and stalls within tin* eluiulv 
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3 ’a»\l of this priory, closed in with wnlls and gat^ every t^ght, and 

■watched* for the safety of men's goods and wares. A court of Piepowders 
was daily during the fair holden for 4ebt$ and contracts. But now, notwlth* 
standing all proclamations of tire Prince, and also the act of Parliament, in 
place of booths within the churchyard, only letten out in the foir-time, and 
closed up all the year after, be many large houses builded; and the nortli 
wall towanis Long-lane being taken down, a number of tenements are tliere 
erected lor sucli a? give great rents.”— Stow. 

Smithlicld, besides being a market for cattle and horses, hay, straw, &e.. 
and a c/ot/t fair, was tiimous also for the celebration of royal justs and tour- 
naments. A general fair was likewis*? held at Bartholomew tide. 

To shew the gfilluntry of those days of ehii'alry, it may not be impt'itincnt 
to give an extract of one of those royal justs from Froisart. 

" In tlie fiturtecntii of Richard II. royal justs and tournaments were pro- 
claimetl to be done in Sinithfteld, to l>egin on Sunday next gfter the feast 
of St. Micliacl. Many strangers came forth out of other eountrie.s, namely. 
Valerian, Earl of St I’aul, tliat Imd married King Richard's sister; the Lady 
Maud Courteney; and William, the young Earl of Ostarvant, son to Albret 
of Baviere, Earl of Holland and Hemault. 

“ At tlie day^ aj>j>ointed, there issued forth of the Tower, about the tliird . 
hour of the day, sixty coursers, apparelled for the justs; upon every one an 
estpiire of honour, riding a soft pace. Then came forth sixty ladies of honour, 
mounted upon palfraies, riding on the me side, ricldy apparelled; and every 
kuly led a knight with a chain of gold.. Those knights being on the king’s party. 



had titdr araoour and appajwl ^euFEud^ with white harts, and crowns of gold 
about the harts’ hecks; aUd So Ihty came riding through the streets of Tio nd o n 
to Smithfield, with a great number of trumpets and other instruments ^of music 
before them. The king and queen, who were lodged in the bishop's palace in 
the city of London, were come from thence with many great estates, and placed 
in chambers to see the’juSts. ’Fhe ladieB that led the knights were taken down 
from their palfraies*, and went up to chambers prepared for them. Then alighted 
the esquires of honour from their coursers, and the knights in good order 
. mounted upon them; and after the helmets were set on their heads, and 
'being ready at all points, proclamation was made by the heralds, the justs began, 
and many commendable courses run, to the great pleasure of the beholders. 

• s 

These justs were continued many days with great feasting.” 

One other 'instance we shall take from Stow, to shew that these sports were 
attended with some danger. 

" In the year 1467, the seventh of Exlward IV. the Bustard of I'rxirgoigne 
challenged the Lord Scales to fight with him on horseback and on foot. The 
king tlicrefbre mused die lists to be prejmrc'd in Smithfield : tlie timber-work 
cost two hundred marks, besides the fair and costly galleries prepared for the 

w 

ladies and others; at which martial exercise tlie king and nobility were 
jircsent. Tlie first day tliey ran together with speeres, and departed widi equal 
honour. The next day they turpeyed on horseback, the Lord Scales’s horse 


* It was in this inign sidc-saddlcs Vere fint lued in £ngland. 


VoL- I. 
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having: on his chafron a long pike of steel, and as the two champions coped 
together, the same horse thrust his pike into tlie nostrils of the Bastard’s 
horse, that for very pain he mounted so high, that he fell on the one 

side with his master; and the Lord Scales rode about him with his sword 
drawn, till the king commanded the marshal to help up the Bastard; who 
said, * I cannot hold up the clouds; for though my hdtse fail me, I will not 
fail an encounter, com|)aiiion.’ But the king would not suffer them to do 
any more that day. 

“ The next morrow' they came into tlie lists on foot with two pole-axes,, 
and ibught valiantly; but at last the ix>iat of the pole-axe of the Lord Sc:alt^ 

entered into the side of the Bastard’s helm, and by force might have placed 

« • 

hiin on his knees, but the king cast down his warder, and the marshal severed 
them. The Bastard required that he might [>erfbrm his enterprise, but the 
king gave judgment, as the Bastard relinquished his challenge.” 

These were the amusements of the higher orders; those of the citizens are 
also interesting and instructive. “ Let us nowV’ saith Fitz-stepheu, *' come.to 
the sports and pastimes, seeing it is lit that a city should not only be com- 
inoilious aitd seriotis, but also merry and sportful. In the holidays, all the 
summer, the youths arc exercised in leaping, dancing, shooting, wrestling, 
casting the stone, and practising their shields. The maidens trip with the if 
timbrels, and dance as long as tlrey can w'ell see.” 

'J'hese .manners continued with little variation to the time of Henry VIII. 

In the infancy of the drama, the young men were taught to perform * in the 
Holy Mysteries; one of wliich was*exliibited in 1391, at the Skinners Well, 
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adjoining Smithfield, M'hich lasted three days together, the king, queen, and 
nobles being present; and in 1409, one which Isisted eight days, and was intended 
to represent the Creation. To these succeeded the performance of tragedies 
and comedies, then called stage-plays, which have continued a favourite 
diversion with your Englishmen ever since the time 


“ Whrn sweetest Shakespeare, fancy's cbiht, 
“ Warbled his native wood-notes wild.” 


•Bartholomew Fair had now Ibr a long time, instead of three days, ]aste<l a 
fortnight, and tvas unquestionably productive of some habits of dissijiatioii, 
and much loss of time, among the lower orders of [»eople who attended it. 
At length, in 1708, the magistracy of the city determined to reduce thr; fiiir to 
the onginal time of three days, and confine it to its iirst puqwse, that of selling 
merchandise only; and an order of common council was made accordingly: 
but seems to have been ill obeyed, as in 1735, the court of aldc: :.!< n came 
to a resolution touching Bartholomew Fair, “ tliat it shall not exceed Bartho¬ 
lomew eve, Bartholomew day, and the day after; and that during that time 
nothing but stalls and booths shall l>e erected for the sale of gootls, wves, and 
merchandises, and no acting he permitted." Tliis order it ap|>ears was obeyed 
no better. But Southw'ark Fair, and many others, were at this time suppressed. 
Of tlie acting at Bartholomew Fair, little is known licfbrc the time of Elkannah 
Settle, .who is <mly now remembered from having been tlie ri\’al of Dryden, 
and having been honoured by Pope witli q niche in the Dunciad. Settle was 

r2 
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born in 1648: in 1680 he was so violent a Whig, that the ceremony of 
pope-burning, on the 17th of November, was entrusted to his management; 
he wrote much in defence of the party, and with the leaders was in high 
estimdvion. Polidcians and patriots were formed if much the same materials 
tlien as they are now. Settle being disappointed in some of his vi* ws, became 
as violent a Tory as he had been a Whig, and actually entered himself a 
trooper in King James’s army on Hounslow Heath. The Revolution destroyed 
all his prosjiects, and in the latter part of his life he was so reduced as to 
attend a booth, which was kept by Mrs. Minns, and her daughter, Mrs. T^eigh, 
in Bartholomew Fair. From these people he received a salary for writing 
drolls, which were generally approved. In his old age he w'as oblig«jd to 

V 

appear in tliese wretched exhibitions; and in the farce 'of Sf. George for 
'England^ perfoimed the part of tlie dragon in a case of gretm leather of 
his own invention. To this circumstance Dr. Young refers in lus epistle to 
Pope: 


'** Poor Elkaanab, all otber rliang<'« past, 

“ For bread ia Snithfield dragons blu’d at last; 

“ Spit streama of to taake the butcheiB gape, 

'* And found his manners suited to his shape.” 

In these humble representations some of our greatest actors r,iade their first 
appearance, and not a few of them, after they had attained high eminence, 
ranted, strutted, and bellowed through all the days it w^ kept opep, .to their 
own emolument, and the heartfelt satis&ction of Thames-strect beaux and 
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tlie black-cyed beauties of Puddle-dock. In 1733, a booth was built in 
Smithfield for the use of T. Cibber, Bullock, and H. Hallum; at which the 
tragedy of Tamerlane, Avith the Fall of Bajazet, ntermixed with the comedy of 
the Miser, was actuaily represented. Th i bill of fere with which tl^se gentle¬ 
men tempted their customers, may properly enough be called an ‘olio; and 
the royei 'OpliMil sheet on wliich tlie titles of the play were printed, throws 
the con)puraii\'eiy diminutive bills of a theatre royal into tlie back ground. 

In some of tho jiroviiices distant from the capital, dramatic exhibitions are 
still given out in the quaint style which marked the productions of our 
uiiceslors. Tl js 4,<»metimes excites the laughter of the scholar, but it Avhets 
tlje curiosity of the rustic; and wliatever helps to fill a theatre, must be the 

best of all pmiblf methods, J ’rom the inode of announcing some late piwluc- 
» 

tions at the two royal theatres, tlicre seems good reason to expect, that the 
admirers of tliis style of writing will soon be gratified by having it intro¬ 
duced into the London play^bills, or at least into the London papers. 

But leaving the mighty characters who tread the London, hoards to their 
admirt*rs, let us return to humbler scenes, and give one example out of many 
which they annually aifoni. A play-bill printed some yearn ago at Ludlow, 

in Shropshire, was nearly as large as their principal painted scene, and dig- 

¥ 

nihed with letters tliat were truly c \pitai., for each of those which composed 
the name of a principal character was near a hxit long. The play was for 
the benefit of a very eminent female performer, the bills said, to be written 
by herself, and Uius was die evening’s amusement aimounced: 

** For the benefit of Mrs. by particular desire of B. G. Esq. and 
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his most amiable lady, tliis present evening will be performed a deep t^gedy, 
containing the doleful history of King Lear and his Three Daughters, with the 
meny' conceits of his majesty’s fix>l, and the valorous exploits of General 
Edmund, fhe Duke of Gloster's bastard. All written by one William Shake* 
speare, a *niighty great poet, who was bom in Warwickshire, and held horses 
for gentlemen at the sign of the Red Bull in St. John’s>strect, near West 

I 

Smithlield; where was just such another play-house as that to which we 
humbly invite you, and ho|)e for the good company of all friends round the 
Wrekin." 

" AU you who would wish to cry or to laugh, 

** You had better spend your money here than in the aleliousc by hair. 

And if you likes more about these things tor to know, 

Come at six o’clock to the bam in the Iligh-slrcet, Ludlow; 

“ Where presented by live actors, the whole may be seen: 

** So vwont rex, God save the king, not forgetting tlie Queen!” 

Sec HooAnTB illustrated hy John Irelanil. 

After Cibber and his companions, Shuter and Yates exhibited at Bartho* 
Imnew Fair; since which time none of the performers of the theatres royal 

I, 

have had booths there, and tlie fair has been reduced to its original term of 
three days. 
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XilE accompanying print represents, with great humour and animation, a scene 
in this renowned schotM of British oratory, an academy from which m an y 
illustrious orators, both of tlie bar and the senate, have derived that energetic 
and forcible manner, which, in honour of the original seminary, is so rinpha- 
^ically termed Biiingsgaic. The jKJwer of tlicir eloqtience has raised sucli a 
tem{>cst and whirlwind of passion in the gentle bosoms of two fair disputants 
that, forgetting^ or laying aside the native softness and delicacy of their sex, 
they have e'ngaged in furious combat. One of them is j'ust overtlirf)wn by 
her more fortunate tidversary, but though fallen, her spirit seems to rise 
above her fate, and she yet dares tlie conflict and hopes for victory. Their 
sister Naiads‘on either side encourage and foment the immortal strife: one 
t<5f them has fallen with inconceivable fury on a wretch, who is possibly a 
Frenchman and a fiddler, and has probably raised this storm by either 
undervaluing tlic fair one’s fish, or having made some mal-d-propos observation 
on its degree of freshness; be this as it may, he seems to be nearly in as bud 
a situation as Orpheus, 

“ When, by the rout that mmlr (he liicirous roar, 

' “ His |r**'*ry visagr down the stream was sent, 

** Down the swift Hebrus to the l.csbian shore.” 
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It appears highly probable that the ladies who used poor Orjdieus so cruel!}', 

were Grecian Bilingsgates; and as they were votaries of Bacdhus, and acted 

under his divine impulse, it seems to strengthen the opinion: certain it is, 

that the English poissardes are as jealous devotees of the jolly god, as the Grecian 

Mcmades could be for their lives, and quite as apt to be quarrelsome in their 

cups: but this point may be left to the learned to settle. In the foreground 

of this print, one of the ladies is so o^'e^come that she is quite insensible to 

the kindness of a ftidierman, who is entreating her to drink another cup of 

comfort; she is equally insensible to the robbery a dog is committing on her 

basket of fish. The old citizen buying a turbot, and the various groups of 

market people, are delineated with great spirit and fidelity. The buildings 

are extremely accurate, the perspective easy and natural, and the tout-cmemblc 

* • 

interesting and animated. 

" Bilingsgate, or, to adapt the spelling to the conjectures of antiquaries, 
who go * beyond the realms of chaos and old night,’ Belin’s-gate, or the 
gate of Belinus, king of Britain, fellow-adventurer w'ith Brennui., king of the 
Gauls, at the sacking of Rome, three hundred and sixty years before th\ 
Christian asra: I submit to the etymology, but must confess there docs not 
appear any record of a gate at this place. His son Lud was more fortunate, 
fi)r Ludgate preserves his memory to eveiy' citizen who knows the just value 
of antiquity. Gate here signifies only a place where there was a concourse ' 
of people*, a common quay or wharf, where there is a free going in and 


* Skinner'i, Etymology. 
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out of tliie s&tne*. TbiJliKit’Ss a. small port Ibr Uie reception of shipping) and 
for a considerable time the most important place for the landing of almost 
every article of commerce. It was not till the reign of WUliam I IF. that 
it became celebrated as a fish>market; he, in 1099, by act of I^arlioment, 
made it a free port for fish.” Tliis act also settled the tolls and duties to be 
taken, appoints a fine of 20/. to be levied on any fishmonger convicted of 
engrossing, and permits die sale of mackarel on Sundays. The practice of 
engrossing and regrating still increasing, it was thought necessary, by an order 
of the lord mayor, 1707, to endeavour to remetly this abuse. The order 
‘ states, that. Whereas in and by an act of Parliament made in the tenth and 
eleventh years of the reign of King William III. intituled. An act to mate 
Bilingsgate a free •market for Jish, Kc. it was provided, that any person might 
buy or sell .any kind of lish in the said market, and sell them again in ’any 
other market by retail. But the fislimongers bouglit up die cargoes of the 
_ fishermen, and sold them again in tlie same market, wliich considerably eii- 

s 

hanced the price to the consumer; it was therefore drdefed, tlict no fishmonger, 
\or other person, should sell, or expose to sale, any fish at Bilingsgate market; 
only fishermen, their wives, apprentices, or sert'ants, were to be permitted 
to sell ill the market by retail, that the citizens might have the /ish at first 
hand, according to the true meaning of the law. It was ordered, also, that 
the hours for the fish>market should be, from Lady>day to Michaelmas, at 


* Cdward (he Fint’s gmnt of Botoipb's qnaj. 
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four o’clock in tlie morning, and from Micliaclmas <#Lady-day, at six o’clock; 
that none presume to buy or sell any fish before those hour^ except herrings, 
sprats, mackarcl, mid shell-fish, on pain of being proceeded against as forestallers 
of the market. Notice of the opening of the market is given by the ringing 
of a bell; the market continues open till twelve o’clock, when the business 
closes for two hours, afier which it again commences, and continues till five 
in the evening. The whole is under the jurisdiction of the lord mayor and 
court of aldermen. A clerk of the market attends to receive the toils, &c.; 
and he has authority to order, that all the fish brought into the port shall 
be sold in the market, and all fish that he shall deem putrid and unwholesome, < 
by lus order must be destroyed.. The business of the market is now conducted 
by salesmen, to whom the cargoes of the boats are consigned by tiu; owners; 
great quantities of fish are also brought from the coast by land carriage. About 
fourteen or fifteen years since, commenced, the practice of bringing fresh 
salmon from Newcastle and Berwick, inclosed in boxes of ice, by which 
excellent contrivance the inliabitants of London arc supplied with that fish 
extremely reasonable and in the greatest perfection. 

Pennant gives a curious list of the fish brought to market in the reign of 


Edward I...who descended even to regulate the prices. 

s. d. 

** The best plaice. 0 If 

*' A dozen of best soles . 0 3 

" Best fresh muivil, i. c. molva, eitlier cod or ling 0 3 

** Best haddock. 0 2 
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“ Best barkey... 

“ Best mullet. 

" Best dorac, John Dorec . 

“ Best conger.•. 

Best turbot . 

“ Best bran sard and betule. 

“ Best mackarel in Lent . 

“ And out of Lent . 

“ Best gurnard . 

“ Best fresh merlings, i. e. merlangi, whitings, four for 

‘‘ Best powdered ditto, twelve for . 

“ -Best |)ickled herrings, twenty for. 

“ Best fresh ditto, before Michaelmas, six for .... 

“Ditto, after Michaelmas, twelve for. 

“ Best Thames or Severn lamprey . . .*. 

“Best fresli oysters, a gallon tor. 

“ A piece of rumh, gross and fat, 1 suspect holibut, 

w'hich is usually sold in pieces, at. 

“ Best sea-hog, i. e. porpoise. 

“ Best eels, a strike or 1 hundred . 

“ Best lampreys in winter, the hundred. 

“ Ditto at other times. 


s. d. 
0 4 . 
0 2 
0 5 ' 
1 0 * 
0 6 
0 3 
0 I 
0 01 
0 1 
0 1 
0 I 
0 1 
0 1 
0 1 
0 4 
0 2 

0.4 
6 8 
0 2 
0 8 
0 0 


Thes(i by their cheapness nuust have been the little 
lampreys now used for bait; but wc also imported 

K '2 


<4 
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8. d, 

lampreys from Nantes, the first which came in was 

sold for not less than . 1 4 

*“ A month after at . 0 8 

Best fresh salmon, from Christmas to Easter, for ... 5 0 

“ Ditto ditto, after . 3 0 

f 

" Best smelts, the hundred. 0 1 

“ Best roach in summer. 0 1 

“ Best lucy or pike, at . 6 8 

“ Among tliese fish, let me observe the conger is at present never admitted 

\ 

to any good table; and to speak of serving up a porpoise whole, or in part, 
would set your guests a-staring; yet such is the difierence of taste, that both 
these fish were in high esteem. King Richards master cooks have left a most 
excellent receipt for cangur in sawsc*; and as for the otlier great fish, it was 
either to bo eaten roasted or salted, or in broth, or furmente with porpesse. The 
learned Doctor Caius even tells us the proper sauce, and says, that it should , 
be the same with that far a dolphin; another dish unheard of in our days. 
From the great price the lucy or jake bore, one may reasonably sus{iect 
it was at; that time an exotic fish, and brought over at a vast expense. To 
this list of sea-fish, which were in those days admitted to table, may be added 
the sturgeon and ling; and there is twice mention, in Archbi^op Nevill’s 
great feast, of a certain fish, lioth roasted and baked, unknown at present, 
called a thirl-poole.” 


• Forme of cury. 
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The annexed print represents the greatest public exhibition made by this 
noble cliarity, on St. Matthew’s day, September 31st. 

Two orations are annually pronounced in praise of this institution, one in 
Latin and tlie other in English, by two of the senior boys, called Grecians, 
' '(fho receive a. superior education, being designed to complete their studies at 
the imiversitics, one of them being sent annually to Cambridge, and every ihrce 
years one is stent* to 'Oxford. The orations are delivered in the presence of the 
governors and their friends, and the masters of the various schools, &e. in the 
great hall, a very noble apartment; the scene is truly impressive and solemn. 
The artists have exerted great ability and judgment in the dis].K>siliun of such 
a numerous assemblage of people, in tlie distribution of the light and shade, 
and the truth of the persjiective. The slcrtcb of tlve \eiy large picture in 
the hall adds to the interest. 

In the year 1224, eighth Henry III. nines friars of the order of Sfc, Francis 
arrived at Dover; five of them remained at Canterbury, the other four cam«; 
to London, tvhere they had so much influence on the piety or the superstition 
of the pco[>le, that in the following year John Kwin, mercer, purchased Ibr 
them a piece of waste land w'ithin Newgate, on which, in about twenty years, 
rose the house and church of the Grey'^ Friars. The church was one of the 
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most superb of the conventual kind, and was erected by the contributions of 
the opulent devout. Margaret, second queen to Edward I. in 1306, began 
the choir, giving in her lifetime 201X) marks, and 100 marks ])y her testament. 
Isabella, queen to Edward II. gave 70/. and queen Piiilippa, wife to Edward III. 
62/. towards the building. Jolm do Britognc built the body of the church 
at a vast expense: Gilbert de Clare, Earl of Gloucester, gave tvrenty great 
beams out of his forest at Tunbridge. No order of monks seem to have Iiad 
powers of jiersuasion equal to these poor friars: they raised vast sums for their 
buildings among the rich; and there were few of their admirers, when tliey 
came to die, who did not console themselves with the thoughts of lying withhi • 
their expiating avails, and if they were particularly wicked, thought themselves 
secure from the assault of the devil, if their cor|Jse Vas* wrapped in tlie 
habit and cowl of a friar. Multitudes, therefore, of all ranks were crowded in 
this holy ground : it boasts of receiving four queens Margaret and Isabella 
above-mentioned; Joan, daughter to Edward II. and wife of Edward Bruce, 
king of Scotland; and to make the fourth, Isaliclla, wife to William Warren, 
titular King of Man, is named. Of these, Isabella^ whom Gray so strongly stig¬ 
matizes 

• 

“ Sbr-wolf of France, with unrelenting fangs, 

“ That tear’st Uie liowels of thy mangled mate,” ' 

I hope was wrapped in the friar’s garment, for few sUjod more in need ol' a 
daemonifuge. With wonderful hypocrisy, she was buried with the heart of her 
murdered husband on her breast. . 
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John» Due de Bourbon» one of the noble prisoners taken at the battle of 
Agincourt, after eighteen years imprisonment, in 1443 here found a tomb. 

In the same ground lies Thomas Burden, Esq. ancestor of the present Sir 
Francis burdett. He had a white buck, which he was particularly fond of: 
this the king, Edward IV. happened to kill. Burdett, in anger, wished the horns 
in the person’s body who advised the king to it: for this he was tried, as wishing 
evil to his sovereign, ani for this only, lost his head. 

To the regret of the lovers of anti(}uity, all these ancient monuments and 
gravestones w'ere sold, in 1545, by Sir Martin Botves, lord mayor, for about 50/. 

The library founded here in 1429, by the inuuilicent Whittington, must not 
be forgotten: it was 129 feet long, 31 br(*ad. In three years it was filled 
with books to tjie value of 556/. of which Sir Richard contributed 400/. and 
Dr. Thomas Winchelsey, a friar, supplied the rest. Thi.s was about thirfy 
years before the invention of printing. 

On the dissolution, this fine church, after being sjioiled of its ornaments 
for the king’s use, was made a storehouse for French prizes, and tlie mon’’ 
ments either sold or mutilated. 

Henry, just before his deatli, touched with rfunorse, granted the convent 
and church to the city, and caused the church to be opened for divine service. 

The building belonging to the friars was by Edward VI. applied to this 
'useful charity. That amiable young princt*. did not require to be stimulated 
to good actions; but it is certain, that, after a sermon of exhortation by Ridley, 
bishop of London, he founded the three great hospitals in this city, judiciously 
adapted to provide for the necessities of tlie poor, divided into three classes: 
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Christ-Cilurch Hospital for the orphan, St. Thomas’s Hospital for the diseased, 
and Bridewell for the thriftless. After the sermon, Edward ordered the good 
bishop to attend him. The account of this interview is very interesting, and 
as Slav relates it as a matter of fact from the word of the bishop, I shall extract 
a part of it verbatim. 

As soon as the sermon was ended, the king willing him not depart until 
that he had spoken to him, and this that I now write was the very report 
of the said Bishop Ridley, who, according to the king’s command, gave his 
attendance; and so soon as the king’s majesty was at leisure, he called for him to 
come unto him in a great gallerj’^ at Westminster; where, to his knowledge, and 
the king told him so, there was prestmt no more persons but they two, and 
therefore made him sit down in one cliair, and he himself in another, which, 
aS, it seemed, were before the bishop jiurposely set, and caused the bishop, 
maugre his teeth, to be covered, and then entered communication with him 
in this manner: 

“ First giving him hearty thanks for his .sermon and good exhortation for 
the relief of the |)Oor, * But, my lord,' quoth he, * you willed such as are in authority 
to be careful thereof, and to devise some good order for their relief, wherein 1 think 
you mean me, for 1 am the first that must make answer to God for my negligence, 
if I should not be careful therein, knowing it to be the express command of Almighty 
God to have compassion of his poor and needy members, for whom we must make 
aecotmt unto him. And truly, my lord, I am before all things else most willing to 
travail that way; and I, doubting nothing of your long and apjtroved wisdom and 

m 

learning, who having such good zeal as wisheth help unto them, but also that yon 
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have had some conference tvith others xchat tan/s are best to he toLen ihcrein, the 
Xi'hi( h 1 am destrous to iindersiandt and tlterijore I pray t/ou to sot/ t/our mind.' 

“ T ho bishop was s(.i amazed ;i'd asloaishod at the ^'oodtiess aiifl earnest zeal 
of the king, that he couUl not tell what to say: bat, after some pause, advised 
linn to begin with tin- city of London; and recpiested the king to direct his 
gracious letters to the l^ird mayor, to consult with such assi.stanl.s its b<‘thought 
fit on what might best be doim, the iiishop judjulsing to assist them in their 
deliberations. 

“ To this the king agrei'd, but made the bishop wail till the letter was 
Vritlen, which having signed and sealed, he gave it to the bi.shop, desiring 
him to make all eonveiiient speed, and to let him know the result as earlv as 
]>ossibl»;. 'I’iie bish'op the same night deli\ered the king'.'! letter to the.tl/n 
mayor. Sir Richard Dobbs, Knight; who the next day sent tiir two aldermen 
and s‘ix commoners, which wi-re afterwards increased to twenty-limr, who, 
with th(' gooil bishop, after various consultations, composed a book on t i 
state of the poor in liondon. 

“This book was presented to the king, who muuedi:mlv Ibunded the tbrec 
roval hospitals. I'or the maintenance of Christ’s Hospital, he gave some 
lands of the value of (iOtt/. |)er annum, which had been given to the Savoy, a 
,bonse founded bv Heiirv \ 11. ll»r the lodging of pilgrims and strangers, liut 
had declined from its original intention, and had become the resort of vagalionds, 
who stHilled about the fields all »lav, and were harboured tln re at night. .And 
for a further relief, a petition being presented to the king lor a licence to take 
in mortmain lands to a certain \early value, he oideri'd the patent to be 


Voi . T. 
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bnniglit to him, and Avilli his i»wn hand filhid the blank space with 4000 
marks Ity the year; and then said, in the hearing of his council, ‘ Lordt 1 
yield thee most hearty thanks, that thou, hast given me life ihui long to finish this 
levrk to the glory of tin/ name." 

Ill two days after this excellent youth expired, in the sixteenth year of his 
age and the se\enth of his reign, not without susjiicion of his end lieing hastened 
by tin; ambitious Northumberland. 


“ All the I'higlish historians dwell with pleasure on the excellent qualities 
of this young prince. The flattering promises of hope, joined to many real 
virtues, made him an object of tender afl’cctiori to the public; he possessed 
mildness of dis[)ositioii, Ufiplication to study and business, a capacity to learn 
aii'l Judge, and an attachment to equity and justice."—III ‘ , 

Christ’s Hospital, Uridewell, and St. Thomas the Apostle in Southwark, are, 
iucorjiorattxl by the name oh “ I'he Mayor, Commonalty, and C'itizens of the City 
of London, Governors of the Possessions, Pevenues, and Goods of the Hospitals of 


KdiCard VI. Kin^ of Kngland." 

• T •• O 4 

It was not till the year l.W:^, fj\e Ncars after the king’s grant, that the 
house of the (ircy J'riars Avas littetl up liir the rccejition ol‘ the chihlrcn: 
they completed it in the same y<‘ar, and called it Christ's IIos[>ital; aial in 
Septemher, tin y took in n(;ar four hundred orphans, anil clothed them in russet 
but ever after th(“y wore blue eloth coats, tla.'ir present habit, which consists 
of a blue cloth coat, close to the bt»dy, liaving petticfiat skirts to the ancle, 
yellow under-pc‘tticoat, yellow stockings, and a flat round w'orsted cap: tlu;ir 
shoes are tied Avith strings, I'rom thc'ipiantity ol Avhich the Aarious classes are 
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(listinp;iiishaM(\ In uddition to tliih caljilos,ni(‘ of their dross, tlu y have of lute 

years added a pair of hreeehes made of liekeii, lor wlfu li indiilmMiee the hovs 

• *' 

gave up their meat siij)pers, to which they were lajfore entitled, and have bread 
and cheese instead. Their tan; is jilaiii and wliolesoine, and llie\4 sh-ep in 
M'tirds ke[»t in a very clean state. 7'liere are at present ahont one thousand 
hoys on tliis estaMishnient, distrihnted into thirteen wards. I’lie goveriuas 
have* e.stahlished a school at Hertford, to wliieh tln'y send the youngest of th(‘ 
children, generally to thi- number of three hundred, who are taken into the 
lionse as room is made by apprenticing off the elder. It is between thirty 
and lln’ty years since the girls were removed from Loialon to be wholly 
educated at Hertford: all the girls are educated at this .school. 

At tin; instigiiiion of Sir liobert Clayt<'»n, lord mayor, who was a g^-eat 
benefaetiir, .Charles II. lininded the inallieiiiatical sc hool, to which la- gWnted 
70W0/. t(» be paid out of a certain fund at .')()()/. i)er annum, for the educating 
liirty boys I’or the sea: of these' boys, tern are' ve'arly pul out ajepreiitice's to 
ineTchant ve-ssels, and in their places te-n nieue' rerceive il. 

Another inathenialie:al sehool, liir lhiit\ -si een .>ther boys, was alterwarels 
feeenuluel bv Mr. Trave'rs; but the'se boys are not oblige'el to go to se'a. Many 
able mathe'inatieians and senmien have' sprung freau these institutions. 

The heespital being nearly de'strove'el by the lire of l<ondon, the' gre*ate r |)art 
was re'bnilt unde'r llie' direction eef .Sir ('hristophe’r Wren, 'I’lie' writi ig .sebool 
was loiindeel in l(Hl4, l>y Sir .leilni Meuir, aleleTinan, Avhei is lienioiired with 
a statue in ireait of the hnllding. It is altetgether a very e‘x.lensive huileliiig, 
consisting eef many irrergnlar parts; the south frenit, aeljoining New'gale-street, 
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is j)crli:i|>s the T’lie t I lie only reinuins ol tl»e eoiiveiitual house. 

Serve for st tlioroiiyhfare, an<l iiir a jiluee tor the hoys to play in. The j^reat 
hail, a spacious aial iiolde room, was built, after tie* fire of fiOiulon, at tlie 
sole eliai ue of Sir .loshtia J’redt jie, alderniaii of Lomhtri, and cost him .7000/. ; 
it is l.)0 feet lorn;, .‘>4 wide, and 44 in heii»lit. In this hall is an extraordinary 
lar^i^ picture, by J\rrio, of King Januw II. amidst his courtiers, r(‘eeiving the 

t 

president (*l this hospital, st'xeral of the governors, and numbers of the children, 
all kneeling: one of the governors with a grev head, and some of the ehiUlren, 
are admirably |)ainted. M’be history of this picture is curious: it was intended 
to have re[)n‘seuted Ciun/cs II. who foimd<‘d-tlM‘ mathematical school; l)ut he 
living while the pieturi- was in hand, Junus, who never did any thing fiir 
the .charity, had bis own portrait introduced, together with lluit of .the execrable 
./(//iiv**, till'll lord cliaueellor: Verrio has introduced his own portrait in a long 
wig. 'riie founder is represented in another picture giving the. charter to the 
'governors, who are in their red gowns kneeling; the boys and girls are ranged 
ill two rows: a bishoj), probablv Ridley*, is in the picture. If this was the 
work of Holbein, it has certainly liecn much inpired liy repair. 'I’liere is also 
a fine picture vif riiarles 11. in his robes, with a great flowing black wig ; at 
:i distance is a sea \iew, with shijiping; and about him a globe, sphere, tele.scope, 
iS;e.: it was painted by .Sir Vi ter Lely, in Kitii. 


* .‘'o ilrc.'idfnl is the rage of religious pcrsiicution, dial even this benevolent and virtuous prelate 
r.ould not eseajie its fury: he w.'is burnt for heresy at Oxford, together with jLiUimn^ liii^iup of 
Worcester, tiy order of jSlari/^ l;«j. 
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In this hiill the children are daily assembled to tlieir meals: j)ra\ t rs are 
read by one of tlie senior boys, and hymns are sunj^ by the children, for 
which j)ijrj*i)se it is furnished Avith a jailpil; and an organ is played during 
the time of supper, I’liese puldic suppers commence the first Sunday after 
Ciirisfmas, and end on Easter Sumlay: the tijiie of supping is from six o’clock 
fill half |)ast seven. 

'I'he following order has been recently Ining up near the entrance of the 
hall: 

rciJLic sreptiHs. 

' On/rm/, That no jierson be admitted within the great hall unless introduced 
.^y a governor.” 

t ( 

» 

But the gnmd anniversarv helfl in this hall is on St. .Matthew’s day, an 
acct)nitt of uhieh aecoin|)ani<s the print. 

In the court-room is a threc-(juartcrs length <»f Edwanl \'l. a most benutifid 
[lortrait, and indisputably by Holln-iri. 

In thi" room arc also the portraits of two creal bcuelaetors m this hospital, 
and persfMis of the mf)st enlarged and general beui'Atdenec, Sir \^’olstan Dixie, 
lord mayor of London lodo, and Dame Mary Ramsiiy, wife of Sis 'I'hoinas 
Ifamsav, lord mayor \5~>7. 

In a room entirely lined with stone, arc kept the records, dei'ds, and otla-r 
writings of the hospitiil. One of the books is a eurious [)iecc of antnpiity; 
it is the ,t!arliest reeord of the liospital, and contains the anthem sung’ by tin- 
first chddrcn, very bcautil'iill} illinninated. 
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The writing school is a harulsoine nio<U*rn huilding ol hri(*k. supported by 
pillars,,' forming a spacious covere<l walk. 

'I’he graniinar school is a [dain hr*'*]: huilding, more recently iMVcted. 

The permanent revenues ol'Idirisl’s lh>>])ital an* great, from royal and [jrivate 
donations in houses and lands; huf without voluntar>’ subscriptions they are 
inadetpiate to the present establishment. 

Rv the grant of the city, the governors license tlu carts allowed to ply in 
the city, to the number of two hundred and (brty, who pay a small sum fl)r 
this privilege. Thcv also receive a duty of about three tarthiugs upon every 
piece of cloth brought to Blackwell Hall, granted by acts of <‘ommon j-oimei' 

Tlie expenditure of this hospital is iminei’ise, being at prescrnt about .‘10,(KK)/. 
yvY annimi. 

I'he governors, who choose tluar own otficers and servants, are unlimited 
in tlieir number. A donation of 400/. makes a govc'rnor: formerly the miiu 
was less, but the ottice of governoi ]>eing one ol git ai trust, and of seriotis 
iuijiortance in its effect to the jaiblic, an i-nlargeimm o' the sum was wisely 
adopted. 

The governors ef (hrist's Hospital have been rnadt trtistees t») se\eral 
other extensive ehariti'-s bv thei** found<*rs Among thes(‘ chariiu-s. there is 
one of 10/. each, for lile, to lour tiuiidred blirid luen. ’^Flus might to Itc 
known, because these funds have* bet ri often e<infounded with tb<»se <»t ( Itrisi s 
Hos|)ital, whii’h thev do not in ih- leas? augment, the governors not beiim 
at liberty to apply sucli funds to any of t)ie n>es ol the liorpital. . 

The greater part of the buildings belonging to this noble institution being 
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lirou^jh {i^’f (tt M stilt'* of irreparable decay, the governors Imvc lately r(“sohc*l 
(» rclMiild tlif* whole iiinai a plan of unilbrmity and magnilicence. 

'File present olfnei's ol (.‘lirist’s Hospital are, 

l*residenr, '^h' William Anderson, Bart. Alderman. 

I’reasnrcr, James 1‘iilmer, Esq. 

Physician, Riehartl Bnrld, M. I). 

Surgeon, 'Fliomio Bamsden, Lsep 
Apothccarv, .Mr. Henry PiiJd. 

Cliii-f clerk, Kichanl Corp, Esq. 

Ib'ceivei, Mr, I’liomas Whilby. 

.A','istiiiii clerks, Mr. Matthew Cotton and Mr. James White, 
finmiiiiiiv ltla^l•'r, Rev. Arthur William Trollop, M. .A. 

I'ndc'r uTiunniar master, Rev, L. P. Su'jihens. M. A. 

, .Masle’* of the i. ailinu' school, Ralph Pe.ieock, M. A. 

Alfiv.cr «if the iiiiitheinatics, Mr. Lawrence (Iwvnne. 

.Mii^tcr of the uiiithematio on Mr. 'Fraxers’s foundation, Rev. niomas 

Ivlu.c.-.K. M. A. 

NWiting niiisters, Mr. J. Allen ;uhI Mr, 'F. Goddaril. 

Drawing master, Mr. John M'ells*. 


' About ill" vtar :i ilt.oviu'- .uustiT w;i.- aiUioi! (o tile r->liililislimpnl : Mr. Itciiiiird f.oio 

i-.c, (lie first : to *iiin sUCfCtslcil liii: l,»lf Mi. (iri-cii: ilit- pipsciit ci'iitlciiiaii is llu' (liird who li;i> 
icht the (illicf. 
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Music iiiast('r, Mr. Robert fludson. 

Stcwartl, ]Mr. Mattlicw Ilalhaway. 

I 

AT iiiaMTr)Hi:>. 

(iraniniar master and catechist. Rev. F. \\. l^'ankiin, M. A. 
StcAvard and n})j)cr writing master, Mr. Benjamin riudc. 

Second writing ma.sU“r, Mr. Henry Rix M hittel 
Surgeon and apothecary, Mr. Colbeck. 

Matron, Mrs. Royd. 

Chris’ sc hoolmistress, Mrs. Alin Sparrow, 

Second ditto, INIiss Fliza Payne. 

I ' 

•(}.. tl le admission of a governor, the following serious and impressive charge 
is solemnly given him, in the in’c'scmce of the president, or treasurer, and 
other goA'crnors assembled in court: 


“ Witrshipj’ul! 

“ 'I’he cause of your rcjiair hither at this present is, 
to give you knowledge, that you are elected and appointf'd by the lord mav(»r 

r' 

and court of aldermen, lo tin* offu c', charge', and gftvernance of Christ's IlosihitiL 
And, theretl>re, this is to recpiire you and every of yon, that yon e nde ;!- 
vour yonrsehes, with all your wisdom and power, faithfully and diligentlv 
to se rve in this vocation and cfilling, which is an office of high trust and 
worship: for ye arc called to be the faithful distributors and disposers of the 
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goods of Almighty God to his poor and needy members; in the which office 
and calling if ye sliall be found negligent and uni'aithful, ye shall not only 
declare yourselves to be the most unthankful and unworthy serv^ants of 
Almighty (jfxl, being j)ut in trust to see the relief and succour of his poor and 
net'dy tlock; but also ye shall shew yourselves to be x'er}^ notable and great 
«;nemi(*s to that work, which most highly doth advfuice and beautify the com- 
monwealtl) ol this reakn, and chiefly of the eitv of London. 

" These, tberefore, are to require you, and e\( rv of you, that ye here promise, 
hi 'or*' God and this assembly of your fellow-governors, faithfully to travail 
in this your office and calling, that this work may lane his pt'rfeelion, and 
that the needy number committed to your charge he diligently and Avliolcsomely 
])ro\ idt'd for, as vou will answer before God at the liour and time wluai you 
and we sliatl stand before him, to render an account of our doings. .And thi" 
proinising to do, you shall he now admitted into this eoinpanv and fellow ship.’ 
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BOW-STREET OFFICE. 

The annexed print gives an accurate representation of this celebrated oitice 
at the time of an examination: the characters are marleed with much strength 
and humour, and the general effect broad'and' simple. 

This office has the largest jurisdiction of any in the metrojjolis, its authority 
extending to every part of his majesty’s dominions, except the citt/ of London, • 
ivliich is governed by its own magistrates. 

Bow-street is, in a peculiar sense, the government office, besides acting as 

• • 

a police office in concert with the others, whose power extends "only within 
a certain district. Tlie police of this country has hitherto been very’^ imjierfect: 
the celebrated Henry Fielding was tlie first, who, by his abilities, contributed 
to the security of the public, by the detection and prevention <?f crimes. In 
August 1753, while a Bow-street magistrate, he was sent for by the Duke of 
Newcastle, on account of the number of street-robberies and munlcrs com¬ 
mitted nightlyr, and desired by the duke to form some plan for the detection 
and dispersion of the dreadful gangs of robbers by whom they we# committed. 
Fielding wrote a plan, and oflered to clear the streets of them, if he ‘ 
might liaye 600/. at his own disposal. The duke approved of his plan; 
and in a few days after he had received 200/. of the money, the whole 
gang was entirely dispersed; seven of them were in actual custody, and 
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the rest driven, some out of town, and others out of the kingdom; and so 
fully had his plan succeeded, tiiat in the entire freedom from streetrrohberies 
and murders, the winter of 175.'? stands unrivalled during a course of many 
years. At this time the only profit arising to the magistrate was from the 
fees of his office: of the profits arising from these sources, however. Fielding 
had no very high opinion; afier complaining that his maladies were much 
increased by his unremitted attention to his public duties, and having at that 
time a jaundice, a dr(»psy, and an asthma, he retired into the country, and 
from thence M’ent to Lisbon, where he died. The following extract presents an 
agreeable specimen of that lively writer, still animated in all his suflerings, 
and it also gives a correct idea of the business of an active and upright nia- 
gistrate at that time. 

I'ielding’had been advised to try the Bath waters, but in consequence of the 
message from the Duke of Newcastle, and his exertions to free the metro]K>tis 
from the desperate gangs of villains that infested it, his health considerably de¬ 
clined, and his was no longer a case in which the Bath'waters ak; considerf?d 
efficacious. The following account of himsc-lf and his office is from his J'oj/age 
to Lisbon : 

“ I had vanity enough to mrik myself with those heroes of ojd times, who 
became voluntary sacrifices to the goexi of the public. But lest the reader 
should be too eager to catch at the word vanity, 1 will frankly own, that I 
had a stronger motive than the love of the public to push luc on : I will 
therefore confess to him, that my private affairs, at the beginning of the winter, 

*M 'i 
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had but a gloomy appearance; for I had not plundered the public or the poor 
of those sums -which men who are always ready to plunder both of as much 
as they t^an, haA-e been pleased to suspect me of taking; on the contrary, by 
composing the quarrels of porters and beggars, which I blush to say hath 
not been universally practised, and by refusing to take a shilling from a man 
who most undoubtedly Avoiild not have had another lef^ 1 had reduced an 
income of about 500L* a year of the dirtiest money upon earth, to little more 
than 300/. an irjcousiderable proix>rtion of AA'hich remained with my clerk; 
and indeed if the Avholc had done so, as it ought, he would have been ill 


* A predecessor of mine ysed to boast, tliat lie made 1000/. a year in Iiis office; but how lie 
did it, is to me a secret. Mis clerk, now mine, told me 1 had had more business than he had 
ever known there; I am sure 1 had os much as any man could do. The truth is, that the lees 
arc su very low, when any are due, and so much is done for noUiing, that if a sutj^Ie justice of 
the peace hoxl busine.ss eiioug-h to employ twenty clerks, neither he nor they would get much 
by their labour. The public will nut therefore, 1 hope, think 1 betray a secret when 1 inform 
them, that I received from government a yearly pension out of the public service money; which 
I believe indeed would have been larger, had my great patron been convinceil of an error which 
1 have heard him utter ^orc than once:—(hat he could not indeed say that the acting as a principal 
justice in Westminster was on all accounts very desirable, but that all the world knew it was 
a very lucrative office. Now to have shewn him plainly, that a man must lie a rogue to make 
a very Ii(tle this way, and that he could not make much by licing as great a rogue as be could 
be, would have required inure conddeuce than I believe he had in me, and more of liis conversation 
than be chose to allow me; 1 therefore resigned the office, and the farther execution of my plan, 
to my brother.” 




paid for sitd^ ^ the unwholesome, as 

weU as nauseous air m ltw .iinfvOrse?’ V 
Hutt diis 4hig ^rii^ee; of Fielding, there can be no doubt: but that 

flagrant, is equally indisputable; 


^.the;>dofiduct''df ..sbii^ 






sind the iromoiy of Me tifading justiceis of Westininster^ and Clerkenwell in 


;■ 


pardcular, are banded ^h abhorteube and contempt. 




To 


Fieldh%Wpeieiadcd his brqthcr, ^ir John, who was many yeare an 

'aMeahdaMStiVe'tnsynstrate.'' ''' 

'■■■ .'• . ■' ' " 

Pa^C% Cqtqybom^ excellent w^Jt on tlie Police, exposed the 

deists ^ It wa^ taken into con- 

sideiratipdPuidlamcnh a^ was passed for that purpose, 

which eiiibii^ed seven offiees, besides H^Vr^treet and the Marine Police;. 

• •V • _ iv u. _Ti-.f-.-A__1 ..1_ j'l' _ji _._ 


seUlcd aaintirHls were 


tl^'magis^ the ff^es and penalties 


of Jhe tirhoie pq^.4i^ the liand^ of qi; to make a fund for the 

paying these sahpiaes^ l^^ incident{i|,''''eXpeDces, This act of the 32d 

Geo. IIL wasflj^eii^imi^ toactofthe||3p^ and by' the4Sd. 

The' present magistrates of Ffet^rdaKict *0 1808, are, 

7 ■ - • '.■■ . < j'"'' . 'Vi'"’' “A 

James Peed, Fsq. 1 . , . ; . . . . aIOOO per annuncfe 

Aaron Gmham, Esq. ... . 500 

John Nares, Esq. .. 500 , 

j Three clerks and eight officers. 

It is impossible to make luahy extracts from Mr. Colquhoun's valuable 

book. It is the basis of his systeth; that the huineroiis tribes of receivers in,this 
^ ^ yr''.'v'-, yZ'/-'- ■/■ . ■ • .■ , 

metropolis are the great cause, of the wee ahA imnaorality so widely preva- 
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lent» by the eaiy mode they hold out to the pilferer of dtqMMnog of whst 
he has stolen) without his be^ tusked any questions. There ore upwards* of 
three thousand receivers of stoleh goods in the m^ropolis alone) and a pro¬ 
portionate number dispersed all ^ovw the kingdom. 

Impressed with a deep‘sense of the utilhy of investigatiag the nature of 
the police system, the select committee of the House of Commons on finance, 
turned their attenfiou to this, among many other impoirtant objects, in the 
session of the year 1798; and after a laborious investigation) during which 
Mr. Colquhoun was many times personally examined, they made their final 
report; in which they recommended it’ to Parliament to establish funds, to be 
placed under the direction of the receiver-general of the police offices, and a 
competent number of commissioners: these funds to arise from the licensing 

a 

of hawkers, and pedlars, and hackney coaches, together with other licence 
duties proposed, fees, penalties, &c.; their payments subject to the approba¬ 
tion of the lords commissioners of the Treasury: the police magistrates to 
be empowered to make bye-iaws, ibr the regulation of the minor objects of 
the police, such as relate to the controul of all coaches, carts, drivers, &c. 
and the removal of all annoyances, &c. subject to the approbation of the judges. 

They recommended, also, the establishment of two additional police offices 
in the city of London, but not without the consent of the lord mayor, 
aldermen, and common council being previously obtained; and their authority 
to extend over the four counties of Middlesex, Kent, Essex, and Surrey; 
and that of the other eight offices over the whole metropolis, and the four 
counties also. 
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“ It is proposed. to appoint counsel for the crown, witli moderate salaries, 
to conduct all criminal prosecutions. 

“ The keeping a register of the various lodging-houses. 

“ The establishment of a police gazette*, to be cireulaU^ at a low price, 
and furnished gratis to all persons under the superintendence of the board, 
who shall |:>ay a licence duty to a certain amount." 

Tlie two leading objects in tlie report are, 

_ « 

1st. The prevention of crimes and misdemeanours, by bringing under re¬ 
gulations a variety of dangerous and sus{>icious tradesf, the uncoiitroulcd 
exercise of which by j>ersons of loose conduct, is known to contribute in a 


• This paper b called TAe Public Hue and Crjf, a police gazcitc, published every third Saturday 
in tho month, at No. S40, Strand, and sent to the principal maj^istnites gratis. 

-t The trades alluded to are the following: 

1. Wholesale and retail dealers in naval stores, hand-stu/T, and rags. 

S. Dealers in old iron and other mehds. 

3. Dealers in second-hand wearing apparel, stationary and itinerant. 

4. Founders and others using crucibles. 

5. Persons using draught and truck carts for conveying stores, rags, and metals. 

C. Persons licensed to slaughter horses. 

7. Persons keeping lively stables and letting horses for hire. 

8. Auctioneers who hold periodical or dhimal sales. 

The new revenues arc estimated to yield 64,000/. The increase of the existing revenues is stated 
at 19,467/. Total, 83,467/. 
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very high degree to the concealment, and by that means, to the encoumgement 
and multiplication of crimes. 

2d. To raise a moderate revenue for police purposes from the persons who 
shall be thus controuled, by means of licence duties and otherwise, so managed 
ns not to become a material burden; while a confident ho|>e is entertained, 
that the amount of this revenue will go a considerable length in relieving 
the finances of the country of the expences at present incurred for objects of 
jwlice; and that in the effect of the general system a considerable saving 
will arise, in consequence of the expected diminution of crimes, jMirticularly 
as the (dnef part of the exj>encc appears to arise after the delinquents are 
convicted*. 


* * The amount of the general expence of the criminal police of the kingdom, is stated by the 

«-ommiltee aft follows: 

1st. The annual average of the total ex pence of the seven public offices in the 
metropolis, from the institution in August 1T9S, to the end of the year 1797 . ’£l8,fi81 18 6 
Total expence of the office in Bow-street in the year 1797, including remune¬ 
rations to the magistrates in lieu of fees, perquisites, &c. and the cxpence of 


a piitrol of sixty-'-ight persons. 7,001 7 7 

' Total for the metropolis. SC,183 G 1 


The other expences incurred for the prosecution and conviction of felons, the 
maintenance, clothing, employment, and transportation of convicts, tv which 
may be added the farther sums annually charged on the county rates, amounted 
in 1797 to.*1S,869 13 10' 
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As the leading feature of the report is the security of the rights qf the 
innocent with respect to their life, property, and convenience, this will not 
only be effected by increasing the difficulty of perpetrating oflences, through, 
a controul over those trades by which they are fiicilitated and promoted; but 
also by adding to the risk of detection, by a more promjit. and certain mode 
of discovery wherever’ crimes are committed. Thus must the idle and pro¬ 
fligate be compelled to assist the state by resorting to habits of industry, while 
the more incorrigible delinquents will be intimidated and deterred from pur¬ 
suing a course of turpitude and criminality, which the energy bf the police 
will render too hazardous and unprofitable to be followed as a trade; 
and the regular accession of numbers to recruit and strengthen the hordes 
of criminal 'delinquents who at present infest society, will be in a great mea¬ 
sure. prevented. 

Of the vigilance of tlie French sj^stem of police just before the Revolution, 
Mr. Colquho’un speaks highly. This system, which though neither necessary 
nor even proper to be copied as a pattern, might nevertheless furnish many 
useful hints, calculated to improve ours, and perfectly consistent with the 
existing laws; it might even extend and increase the liberty of the subject, 
witliout taking one privilege away, or interfering in the pursuits "of any one 
class, excd'pt tliosc employed in purposes of mischief, fraud, and criminality. 

An anecdote related, on the authority , of a foreign. minister long resident 
at Paris, by Mr. C. will give a good idea of the sexa^cy of their system. 

A merchant of high respectability in Bourdeaux,; had occasion to visit the 
VOL. I. 


N 
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metropolis iijion commercial concerns, carrying ■witV* him bills and money to 
a very large amount. 

" On his arrival at the gates of Paris, a genteel-looking man opened the 
door of his carriage, and addressed him to this effect.—* Sir, I have been 
u'aiting for you some time: according to my notes, you were to arrive at tftis hour; 
and your person, your carriage, and your portmanteau, exactly annxering the de¬ 
scription I hold in my hand, you will permit me to have the honour of conducting 
you to Monsieur de Sarthie.’ 

The gentleman, astonished and alarmed at this interruption, and still 
more so at hearing the name of the lieutenant of the police mentioned, 
demanded. to know what IM. de Sartine wanted with him; adding, at the 

L 

same time, that he never had committed any offence against the laws, and 
that they could have no right to interrupt and detain him. 

“ The messenger declared himself perfectly ignorant of tlie cause of this 
detention; stating, at the same time, that when he had conduct^ him to M. 
de Sartine, he should have executed his orders, which were merely oifiuial. 

“ After some further explanations, the gentleman permitted the officer to 
conduct him to M. de Sartine, who received him with great politeness, 
and requesting liim to be seated, to his great astonishment, described his 
portmanteau, and told him the exact sum in bills and specie which he had 
brought to Paris where he was to lodge, his usual time of going to bed, 
and a number of other circumstances^ which the gentleman had conceived 
could only be known to himself. 

M. de Sartine having thus excited attention, put this extraordinary 
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question to him—* Sir, are you a man of courage r The gentleman, still more 
astonished at the singularity of such an interrogatory, demanded the reason 
why he put such a strange question; adding, at the same time, that no man 
ever doubted his courage. M. de Sartine replied, * Sir, you are to he robhed 
and murdered this night t If you are a man of courage, you ?nusf go to your 
hotel, and retire to rest at the usual hour; but be careful that you do not fait 

asleep; neither will it be proper for you to look under your bed, or into any of the 

$ 

closets which are in your bedchamber: you must place your portmanteau in its 
usual situation near your bed, and discover no suspicion:—leave what remains to ine. 
If, however, you do not feel your courage sufficient to bear you out, I will procure 
a person who shall personate you, and go to bed in your stead' 

’ “ The gentleman being convinced, in the course of the conversation, that 
M. de Sartine’s , intelligence was accurate in every j)articular, n^liiscd to 
be personated, and formed an immediate resolution literally to follow the 
directions he had received. He accordingly went to bed at his ns\ial hour, 
which was eleven o'clock: at half past twelve (the time mentioned hy 
dc Sartine), the door of the bedchamber was luirst open,’ and thitt men 
entered with a dark lantern, daggers, and pisioh. J’lie gentleman, n ho was 
awake, perceived one of them to be his »nvn servant. They rifled his port¬ 
manteau undisturbed, and settled the plan of putting him to deat^i. 'Fhe 
gentleman, hearing all this, and not knowing bv wljat niea.is he was to In' 
rescued, it may naturally be supposed was under great perlnrhalioii of mind 
diu-ing this awful interval; but at the moment the villains wore pi-o[)are<l to 
commit the murder, four police officers, acting under ]\I, dc Sartinc's oid< in. 
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who were concealed tinder the bed and in tlie closet, rushed out and seized 
the offenders with the property in their possession, and in the act of pre¬ 
paring to complete their plan.” 


BRIDEWELL. 

The annexed print gives an accurate and interesting view of this abode qf 
wretchedness the F^iss-Room. It was provided by a late act of Parliament, 
that paupers, claiming settlements in distant parts of the,kingdom, should be 
confined for seven days previous to their being sent off to their re8{>cctire 
parishes: and this is the room appointed by the magistracy of the city for 
one class of miserable females. The characters are finely varied, the general 
effect broad and simple, and the perspective natural and easy. 

Bridewell, as early as King John, was a royal palace, formed partly out 
of the remains of an ancient castle, the western Arx Palatina of the city, 
and the^ residence of several of our monarchs; but in process of time became 
neglected: till, in 1522, Henry VJII. rebuilt it in a most magnificent manner, 
for tlie reception of the Emperor Charles V. who in that year paid him a 
visit; Cliarles was, however, lodged in Slack Friars, and his suite in the 
new palace. A gallery of communication w'as tlirown over Fleet-Ditch, 
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and a passage cut through the city wall to the emperor’s apartments. 
Henry often lodged here, particularly in 1529, when the question of his 
marriage with Queen Catherine was agitated in Black Friars. It fell 
afterwards to decay, and was begged by the pious Prelate Ridley ‘from 
Edward VI. to be converted to some charitable purpose: that of a house 
of correction for vagabonds of each sex and all denominations was deter¬ 
mined on. It also answers another purpose; it is a foundation for youth 
who are bound appi^nticcs to different trades under what are called Arts- 
M ASTERS*; and forms part of the great plan of benevolence adopted by the 
amiable Edward VI. when he endowed the city hospitals, of which this is one. 
It is situated in Bridge-street, Black Friars, and gives the name to Bride¬ 
well precinct in the neighbourhood; the whole building forms a square, con¬ 
sisting of the houses of the arts-masters, who are six in number, the prisons 
for the men and women, the committee-room, and a chai>el. 

The men's prison is a good brick building, on tlie western side, consisting 
of tliirty-six sleeping-rooms, and seven other apartments. Every man has 
a room to* himself, containing a bedstead, straw' in a* sacking, x blanket, 
and c-overlet. The otlier rooms consist of" workshops, a sick-room, which is a 


* These arts-masters were originally (U rayed tradesmen, and ronsisted of shoemakers, taylors, 
flax-drrssers, orris and silk-weavers, tbc The apprentices used to be distinguished by a blue 
jacket and trowsers, and a white hat: their dress is now in the form of other people’s, distin- 
guiblted only by a button bearing the bead of the founder. 
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very comfortable apartment, and a larger, in which idle apprentices are confined 
separate from the other prisoners. In the working-room are junk and oakum, 
which the prisoners pick, and mills where they grind com. The task-master s 
apartments, and .the women’s prison, which is separate from the men’s, are 
•on this western side. The committee-room is on the south side, where a 
committee of the governors meet every week to examine the prisoners. 
There are excellent regulations to this prison: in the cellar is a bath, in 
which the prisoners are occasionally washed; but there*is no yard for them 
to walk in, which is a great defect in any house of this description. 

The original plan of this hospital, combined and incorporated with the 
hospitals of Christ and St. Thomas, was so benevolent, and of such com¬ 
prehensive utility, that it is worthy to be followed, improved, and completely 
executed, bj' the wisest and best of men, in .the wisest and best of times. It 
was to train up tlie beggar’s child to virtuous industry, so tliat from him 
lio more beggars should spring; to succour the aged and the diseased;, to 
relieve the decayed housekeeper and the indigent; and to comficl the wretched 
street-walker jmd the vagabond to honest labour.” Its design wa^ to include 
every class of the unfortunate, the helpless, and the depraved. To effect this,' 
the governors were instituted, and are, as a body corporate, empowered to make 
a// manner of ivholesome and honest ordinances, statutes, and rules, for the good 
government df the poor in Sriderve/l.” Many very imfiortant alterations have 
taken place in tins liospitai within the laist century, particularly in the years 
17&2 and 1793. Pennant, whose account of L.ondon v'as published in 1793, 
states the number of arts-masters at twenty; tliey are now reduced to six. 
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The number of apprentices taught and maintained, he does not state; in the 
year 1717, they amounted to one hundred and three received within the year, ’ 
and in 1718, to ninety-four.— Speed. The apprentices are now reduced 
to thirty. 

The late improvements in the buildings at Bridewell have been very great. 

The entrance is by a very noble front, of the Doric order; on the key-stone 

of the arch is a head of the illustrious founder. The apartments in this 

center are destined for the residence of the chamberlain of the city of 
• 

i#London, who is also treasurer. Adjoining this building are six new houses, 
corresponding with the other houses in Bridge-street, the back parts of which 
occupy whak was before a court-yard, in which resided several of the arts- 
masters. A new chapel, and a very noble apartment called the committee- 
room,’complete the improvements on the eastern and principal side. On tlie 
north have been some alterations. Tlie male prisoners are remove ! to a 
new building erected on the western side; and the arts-masters, who lived 
on that site, are removed to houses erected for tliein on the north side. 

The court-room is an interesting piece of antiquity, as on its site were 
held courts of justice, and probably parliaments, under our early kmgs. At 

s the upper end are the old arms of England; and it is wainscotted to a 
certain height with English oak, ornamented with car>’ed work. This oak was 
formerly of that solemn colour which it ttaius by age, and was relieved 
by the carving being gilt It must have been no small efibrt of ingenuity to 
destroy at one stroke all this venerable time-honoured grandeur: it was; 
however, happily achieved by daubing over with paint the fine veins and 
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polish of the old oak, to make a very bad imitation of the pale modern 
wainscot; and otlier decorations are added in a similar taste. 

On die upper part of the wall are the names, in gold letters, of benefactors 
to the hospital: the dates commence with 1565 and end with 1713. This is 
said to have been the court in which the sentence of divorce was pronounced 

c 

against Catherine of Arragon, which had been concluded on in the o|)[X)site 
monastery of tlie Black Friars. 

From tliis room is the entrance into the hail, which is a ver}' noble one: 

at the upper end is a pictuic, by Holbein, representing Edward VI. delivering %i 

the charter of tlie hospital to Sir George Barnes, then lord mayor; near him 

are William, Earl of Pembroke, and Thomas Goodrich, Bishop'of Ely. There 

are ten figures in the picture, besides the king, whose portrait is painted with 
« 

great truth and feeling: it displays all that languor and debility which mark an 
approaching dissolution, and which unhappily followed so soon after, together 
with that of the painter, that it has been sometimes doubted wiiether the 
picture was really painted by Holbein: his portrait, however, is introduced; it 
is the furthest figure in tlie comer on the right hand, looking over the shoulders 
of the persons before him. 

On one side of this picture is a portrait of Charles II. sitting, and on the * 
other that of James II. standing; they are both painted by Sir Peter Lely. 
Round the room are several portraits of the presidents and different benefactors, 
ending with that of Sir Richard Carr Glyn. Tlie walls -of this ifoom are 
covered with the names those who have been friends to the institution, 
written in letters of gold. 



;-pppiEyiA':" gr 

Hie hew, c<Mnc^ttee>ix>oih is |Kro^ and iti a very good* style 

af ajchitecture; as is the new cfiajj&K ftwn it by the portico. 


snd which together occupy the whole back froih of . the, of 

buildings... v^,, 


'Bie fdiowiog is a list of the present officers of this hospital and Beitdein, 
founded by VI. 15,53 i 


9 

President of both JETtupito/^, Sur^ltichardXarr Qlyn, 

Treasurer to ditto, Richard Clark, Esq. ChamberlajatjOf: the csty of London. 
Cfiaplain at 

Physician to .l^bpu^ ,, 

,^^rgcan /tf diV/eKBiyan Croti^her,^ 

Jpothecary to •ditto, Miv, John Haslam. 

qcr^Mr. leader , - ^^S. v^‘ ■ 

Steward to J&rid^elh d^p^^ant and> rectdw. jo 

Porter to Pr^etaidit ■ 

Matrop to. ditto, Maay ■.. -.v. 
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FOUNDED .tUNE At 1805 -r-O»ENED JANU/UPSY 18 , 1600 




77/e Km^s J^ost Excellent Majesty, Pattoni ' 

His Royal Highness the Prince tff iV‘/les, Vie‘ - Patron. 

The Earl of Dartm^ttk, Prcsidetit. 

Xra avmved purpose of this excellent. Institution •tvas, to give to the painters 
a faeiiity in selling their works, and to form a school painting for 
.|lxe rta^ag g!^eii^ion,,)»y'. f^ exemplars by the old.masters, from the 

' the uo^ and gentry who formed and suf^rted the plan. 

At a meeting of subscribers of fifty guineas or upwards, in June 1805, 

PRESENT, 

'Kte' Earl of Dartmouth in the chair, / 



ICE-PRKSIOENTS, 

The Marquis of Abercorn, Jotin'ERrri'i.i > 

Sir Fraitcui Jferiog,-',Bor<.. 'NVniittm KitzU v:-!- <''«]. M.P. 
Sir G^Wgie'pteanaiont, ‘^art Sir A. ITnmt-, !!»<• 

Right'ffen. Isaac Corrv, M. P. Tl(>|xr, Enq. 

Tliomiw BernarU, Esq.^ 'I.'liumi, ' op'-, Msq. 

Loj^, de DujistaiiviQe, Lord Viscount Ijowtlu:/, 

:'CBaHe8Jhtncoiabi^ Esq. M. P. £. L. Lovcdcu, Esq. 


imiii’l Lysons, Esq.' 

I*. Metcalf, Esq. M. P. 
vV P .land, Esq. M. P. 

J N ji.i.T» ill ■ 

V' Suui't, Es(|. M P. 

Kiclic.J ! fiot\utii, t ‘.q 
CaU’li VV'hilpfourd. Esq. 













Aftfer the . Eari of Dartmouth be; desirdH' ^o wait oh the’ 

Pjihee 6f ^0 request that his ro\ al hig^t^s will do ‘^e Institution , ’ 

thd ih^our. of. accepting' thte' situation of vicc-patrofti—It was ordered, th^ a 
select cdniniittee be authorized tp purchase or hire a {ila(« for the isxhibiti on. 
Their choice fell on the Shakespeare Gallery, PaH-TM.alV ’’^ch, in thfe pre- , 
cedin.g January, hacf become the property of Mr. Tasste, from his possessing 
the fortunate ticket in Alderman Boydell’s lottery; and feom Mr. Tassic they 
purchased die premises, and remaining sixty-three years of the lease,* for 
5500/. 

On the 18th of January, 180(>, it was opened with an exhibition of the 
works of British artists on sale: * they sold forty-eight jiictures, which jiro- 
duced 2800/. The exhibition ekiscd about the time tliat the Royal Academy 
o|M.>ns; and during this summer the gallery was furnished with many fine pic;tur<^ 
by the old masters, fnun tlic collections of the founders of the Institution, 
in order to form a British School of Painting, which had so' i»ing been a 
desideratum. Benjamin West, Esq. P. II. A. wishing to give it some tU/fif, 
cojiied a picture by V^andyke of Govastius, and the Cradle Scene from Rem¬ 
brandt. It was attended by many pupils of both sexes. 

• . 

In the dfisuing spring tbe exhibition again commenced; and before it 
closed, ninety-three pictures weve sold for 3950/. 

'I'he following season the gallery was again opened to tlie students, but 
upon a difi'erent plan. It had been suggested by Sir Joshua Reynolds, in 
one of his Iccturcsi, that to take a fine picture bj- one of the old masters, 
and paiiit a companion to it, was-a preferable mode of study to that of 

o2 
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<;6l<f laborickUfS copying: under Uiis idet^ the British Institution offered three 
prizes of lOOA 60/. and 40/. for the three best pictures painted as companions 
to such of . the old masters as the artists chose. 

The ^nexed print is a representation of the gallery at the tiipe tb^^esc 
students arc at work. 

The first premium given by the Institution* anno 1 ^07, was gained by 
Mr. J. Pocock. The subject is. The insolent Visit of Thomas a Becket 
to King Menry the Second, A. D. 1164; painted as a companion to Vandyke’s 
Theodosius, in the collection of Mr. Angerstein. 

The second premium was given to Mr. James Green* for his picture of 
Gadshill and the Carriers; pointed «ts a companion to The. Candlelight, by 
Rubens, in the possession of Mr. I>uncoinhe. 

The third premium was given to Miss, C. Reitkagle—^The Interior of a 
Wood, with Banditti { painted as a cOntpanidp to Mercury and Admetus, by 
Salvator Rosa, in the collection of Xxird Grantham. 

From 80 fine a school of art, wliere Britiidi genius is countenanced, by so 
liberal an encouragement, what may we not expect E Tlie present , sale bids 
lair to exceed the two former. One of the regulations of the British Insti¬ 
tution may be sulliciciit to give a general idea of the nature o^ the works 
admitted. 

“ Artists who are natii'es of, or resident in, the United King<loin, may be 
exhibitors in tlic British Gallerj''; and their works, if originals, and tlicir 
own property", will be received therein for exhibit ion and sale; such works 
being either historical subjects or landscapes painted in oil, statues, basso-relievos. 



or models in ^ulpture. But portraits, Vliether in large or in tQjn^iire, 
drawings in water colours, knd architectural drawings, are inatlmissible.” . 

The artists pay towards tlie fund two and a ha|f j^er cent, on those 
which aire seld; and they have since gratuitously added another tlieo iati^' a 
haU' per cent, to Mr. V. Green, the keeper; a wty proper compliment to 
his unremitting attention and gentlemanly cohduot ,m- his office. 

The annexed print gives a correct and interestii^- view of this very fine 
mite of rooms, jj^d the figures have- great s|^t and appropriate character. 



Thi; annexed prints , a vidw df ’die' gm talei^V.Trom the' first 

landing-place, and, ikl^ a magnificeh^ becohd^g the residenoe of a nobleman; 
it is drawn with g^at and ; the figures are judiciously intro¬ 

duced, and relieve the tye firpin the imvorying lines i>f perspective, luid the whole 
pr(\sents a coup d'teil that fills and satisfies the mind. . 

Montaguo House was rdbuilt for lialph, Duke of Montague, at the expence 
of I^^uis XIV. King of France, in it>78*, by Pouget. 


* Th«r Duke or BAonta^fue was at that time at flic court of France, wbai receiving intelligence 
that his house was dcstn^cd by fin*, his spirits become giehUy. d^ressed, which induced 
Louis XIV. to send artists to London, to repair the losses the nolde; dtike bad sustained. 
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Walpole observes of it, that “ ichat if lamtcd in hmityy is compensated hy the 
spacious and lofty magnificence of the apartments"' How far this observation 
is founded in truth, must be in some degn^e determined by the taste of tlie 
reiider. 7’he j)rinei[>al parts of the house are deoorated by three |)ainters, the 
historical and allegorical prts by La Fosse, landscapes by Jlousseat/, and flowers 
by Jean Baptist Monoycr. The union of these discordant .styles produces a kind 
of garish sj)lcndour, which, with the heavy carved and gilt furniture of that 
day, must have had a large portion of cumbrous magnificenc^ 

The British Museum w'as established in the year 1753, in consequence of 
Sir JJans beqeathing Ins valuable collection and libraiy, which cost 

him 50,(XM)/. to Parliament, on conditioni’tliat they jiaid his executors 20,<HK)/. 
for it. The money was raised the same year, by a guinea lottery. 

In 175f>, the valuable legacy of Egj'ptton antiquities collect</d by tlu’ late 
Colonel lA'thulier, together W'ith that of bis ntqjhew, were adder! to it. 

The Harleiari MSS. collectrHl by l^rd Oxford's family, wen? purchased for 
10,000/.; a collection of bwks, and at^ 7000/. in cash, left hy Major Edwards: 
in addition to tlic Cottonian, is the library of Mr. Maddox, historiographer 
to his njajesty, given by his -widow. 

In 1 757, George IT. gave, the royal library, W'hich consists of about ten 
thousand books, with eighteen hundred MSS. all collected by thr? different 
kings of England. The Cracherode collection has also l^een since added. 

In 1772, by a vote of tlie House of Commons for the purchase of Sir 
William Hamilton’s collection of Etruscan, Grecian, and Roman antiquities, 
the sum of 8410/. w jis granted, and 840/. to the trustees to pro^'ide a 
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repository for them. In 1804, a grant of 8000/. was voted towards, an 
additional building £:)r the reception of the Egyptian anti(]uities bi'ought over 
by the ex|)edition under Sir Ralph Abercrombie; and in ISO.*}, a further grunt of 
8000/. f(jtr the same purpose. 

In 1805, a grant of 20,000/. was voted for the purchase of the Towiilcian 
collection ^f Greek and Roman antiquities. 

A collection of MSS. Avhich were in the possession of the late Marquis of 
Ijansdown, has betm ]Airchased for 4800/. 

It is inq>ossible in our limits to convey an tidequate idea of the immensity 
of this collection; \vc sliall, therefore, merely give a cursory glance at the 
.'general contents of the ajiartinents in tlte order they are shewn to visiujrs. 

I’lie lirst room contains a vast number of curiosities brought by Captains 
Cook. Byiou,; §cc.. from New Zealand, Otuheite, the Friendly and Sandwich 
Islands, western coast of Califoniiai Stc,; consisting of dresst's, weapons, canoes, 


lishing tackle, idols, and a variety of matters, remarkable for th(1r ingciniity 
and exquisite taste. y 

'Second room is a miscellaneous cdil^tioii, of the flarlehin curiori.ics: tiicrc 
ar(i two mummies, various models of works ol art, wca|K>iis of the ancient 
Britons, Mexican idols, Chinese and Indian models, &.e. and the celebrated 
pt»rtrait of Oliver C^romwell by Cooper. 

Thin] room contains the Lans'down collection. 

Fourth room, MSS. Sloaniana. 

Fiftli, Harleiaa library: a very curious inscription taken from the breast 
of a mummy; and jwrtraits of Oliver Cromwell, Charles XII. the Czar 
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Peter, Andrew Marvell, Algerian Sydney, Sir M. Vane, Sir Anthony More, 
Sir P. P. Rubens, Ben Jonson, and M. S. Meritm, celebrated for the exc|uisite 
cpllectiou of insects painteil -by her. 

Sixth, Harteiaiia libmrjf; containing portraits of Cranmer, Usher, Burleigh, 
§alisbuiy% Speltnan, Dugdaie, Cbsmo de Medicis, Duke of MarUwrough, 
Louis XIV. and a beautiful portrait of the unfortunate Duke of Monmouth. 

Seventh, The royal library; Containing the original Magna Charta; the pnr- 
raits of Edward III. Heniy IL ttenry V. Henry VI. Countess of Richmond, 
rienry VUI. Edward VI. Mary, E|lizabeth, Mary Queen of Scots, James I. 
shades I. Henrietta, Charles II. Williani III. Speed, Camden, &c, 

Eiglitlii ^^BanquetmgKroom, contains only a portrait of George II. and a table, 

. V.' 

nade of yarious sp^mc^s df> lava. In this room the three painters have 
ucerted all their jiowers of decoration: it gi^s a perfect id^ of tine mag> 
lificencc of that daie, but it Is/liCavy and incongruous; there are many got>d 
>arts, but Siey do not unite. 

Ninth, Sloane and Cracherode 4 Collection-.-volcanic minerals, spars, &c.' 

Tenth, Sloane and Cracherode-~4foells and petrifactions. ' ' 

Eleventh, Sloane-—martm^ produecdons and reptiles. 

Twelflh, Sloane—birds and beasts. 

Tbiiteenth, Fish and serpents. 

Fourteedib, On the stahtase is a crocodile 31 feet long. 

The noble collections of Sir William Hamilton, Mr. Townley, and the 
Elgyptian antiquities, are aitangitig in the new building, but not yet o[>ened 
or public uispectiop. 
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The present establishment is as follows: 

Forty-one trustees, twenty^ by virtue of their offices, six representing, the 
Sloane, Cotton, and liarleian iamilies, marked S. C. II. and fifteen chosen 
by the former twenty. 

TRUSTEE.S BY OFFICE. 


Archbishop of Canterbury.. 

Tlic Lord C!liancellor. 

Lord President of the Council. 

First Lord of the Treasury. 

Lonl Privy Seal. 

First l.Kird of the Admiralty. 

Lord Steward. 

Lord Clianibcrlain. 

Three Secnituries of State. 

Dishop of London. 

FAMILY 

C. Sir Gcor^ Contwoll, Dari. LL. D. 

V, I'rancis Aiincsley, Esq. 

U. Duke of Portland, F. D. and A. S. LL. D. K. G. 

TRUSTEES 

Dean of Lincoln. 

Henry Cavendish, Esq. F. R. S. 

Vfarquis Towiisheiid,. P. S. A. LL. D. and J:'. U. S. 
i^ari Aylesford. 

Earl Spencer, K. G. 

Duke of Grafton, K. G. 

Lord E'rederic Campbell. 

A'ol. I. 


Speaker of the House of Commons. 
Cbniicellor of the Exchequer. 

Lord Chief Justice of the King’s Bench. 
Master of the Rolls. 

Lord Chief .Tustice of the Common Pleas. 

i 

Attorney GciieroL 
Solicitor General. 

President of the Royal Society. 

President of the College of Physicians. 

TRUSTEES. 

II. Marquis of Tichiicld. 

S. Hans Sloane, Esq. F. R. S. 

ELECTED. 

Marquis Bute. - 
.Bishop of Durham. 

Earl of Hardwicke, K'. G. 

Right lion. Sir AV'illiaro Scott. 

Right IJon. George Rose. 

Lord St. Helen's. 


P 
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_Wfidsl^sda^ andFridaya* except ChriKtma^ 

i ^ ' *!» ^ ^ > 

dlifi on lE|wi)l%ivin^ fti>d fast^dayts atKi during August 

_ ijofiqfeiMEil^r. 'Poisons trit^kin^ admittanee arc to apply at the aiili-ntoiu,. 
hoars tea>ahd.‘t^Oi and lusciibe thuir immes and rofcidonce in a 
^ Five compaid^S, of not more than fifteen each arc admitted, 
o*cl^k; l)ut there is no nuuj^ny for fifteen 
'gp^jl/jniSliin pttt^ky, the Ik# fUdti^ naincs on the book are mluiittod together, 
if tMjy should hfqip^ 'tp bo all strangers to cat'h other. 

Tt6$ readtngwjiigtoifi -ii opo)i> undeir certain regulations, from tim till foui 
^eiy’da^';^«ai£0^ and Sundays. 


• h 


A dtc aSir KKnqa ant o|ieiir<l for th« iiuprotion of vis>Ilois, it it undf'^^too<1 

lj| ^^e pi | lj inta it kwKMKi of five, will |>e admitted. 


Ihrtt 





































CARLTON liOUSE; 


The annexetl print is *a view of tlie 

trlassio elcganco, that does honour to the genius of tlh$|bt(e 

was the architect, of Cturipfeh: 

ta length tmd tVi«itity*»hihe' in SrCacitii/ ' 

’vestibule is by a flight of steps, which f?iycs it an air>^ uncOmm^ 

it is supported by eight fine polumns of the'lonjc order, w*idi hrtiKitoye, 

and cornice. The. ceiling{md-'.brnamentetl' with;'’piiiiiitCktti^ii^iii^ ■' 

lighUrd by a skylight of ail fonn;. ^Tl«are 

saif’lioni, of a yellow'porphyry; the. capifi^s and bases arc breHazed, ' ^'.^^^ 

ihe ornaments in the hall. In four cori%Sj^udiiig niched 

aii(t(|ue, of twa Muses, the Antinoits and the Distxjbtdv®; onVihe: <k)rhice. 

[>hu;cd l>usts, urns, and griffins; over the uU lios are iiaa^relievos, avbich ,. 

also bronzed. At each end of the- hall i.s aystove: of elegant 

striiction; six Tennini of fine w'lrkpiap^p isd 4 )pi>rt;n ddipjie or oan^^ 

wlioli’ is executed in cast-inm hroT,/,e.d. ^^ver each fiiv^place is aU’^^tegotical 

painting in imitatkih .of bronze ; bass^ls^^ cortipatrtjncats over ^tbe 

doors in thc^^cme manner:Tlicre 

is in this litdl a syihs^iry' Pnd 0ic psa’tsi;^ 
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to prodiKH.- a wliole, t.liut arc ranily se«?n; it is considered as tlie chef d'oeuvre 
of Mr. Holland, and wouKl d<» liota'nir to any archited of any age or country. 
Of the |)riut it may be ])rojMu- t<» say, that it is drawn with great accuracy 
an«l fet;ling, the perspective is easy aial natural, and the geneml eft'ect l>road 
and simple. The figures are few, but introduced with great tiiste: it must 
by obvious, that a greater number would lia>e impaired tlie general <"ttecl 
of the architectural design. • 

The new circular dining-room, when completed, Mill niicpicst:‘)nal>ly be one 
of tlie most splendid apartments in Kurope : the walls arc entively <'o^'cred 
witli silxer, on tvliieh are j»aint;e»l Ktniscau ornaments in relief, with vita'- 
leavts<, trellis-work, txe. 'liiert^ are eight tine Ionic c<.»lnmns in scoi'linni, tif 
red gratiite; the capitals and bases ar<‘ silver, as are also the enri«’hnu*nts, 
inoniding, &.e. of llie aix-bitrave, frie/.e, and cornice : tlie latter is surmounted 
by an ornament that is somewhat 'rurkisb in its <-bara<^ter, and a hich, if 
it does not belong t<» the Ionic order, ne.veribeles.s adds to the .s|)lend(>iu' 
of the room. There are fitiir inimetist' pier glasses, and under t:acb of tla in 
a line iuari>U‘ ehimney-piece of exquisit<^ Morkmutiship. As this sumptuous 
Jijjartment is not yet t'oinpleled, it wf»ul<l be improper to attempt a jierlici 
ileseription of it; indecil, almost tlie liolc' of Carlton I louse is imdergoiiiL; 
alterations and jmpro\emeiits. <.)n the south sid<‘ of this ajiart.ment a door 
opens into the ball-room, a most magnificent and priiu-edy apartment ; anoiber 
door opens into a Jiew room, intendeil for a «1mwirig-room, at pres<-nt in 
an unfliiislied state, 'riie seats of several of our nobility rival in spU ndour 
and costly magnificence this residency of the amiabU^ lu-ir aj>parcnl; but iu 
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4 ■ f 

die display of’ a superior ta.sto, judiciously combininf' the appropriate, useful, 
and elegant, Carlton House, is unequalled. 

Amid the curiosity and interest raiswl by a view of Carlton House, nothing 
can exceed that which is excited by an examination of 

THE ARMORY. 

Tili?' valuable and unique collection is a museum, not of arms only, but 
of various works of art, dresses, &c.; it is arranged with greal order, skill, 
and taste, under the immediate inspection of Jlis Royal Jliglmess. It o(Tiij)ies 
live rooms on tlie attic story; the swords, firearms, &e. arc disposed in various 

fiirnres upon scarlet cloth, and inclosed in glass cases; the, whole is ke|)t in 

» • 

a siati; of’ the most perfect hriglifness. Here are swonis of c\cry country, 
iiiaio <if which arc curious and valuahle, from liaving lielonged to eniiiieiit 
men : of these tlie most reinarkable is a sword ot’ the funious (dievaiicr 
Itovard, tlie kiiigbt xttnx junr ct sans n/iroc/ti-. The noble reply f this illus- 
IrioM'* dving soldier, made to llu; ConsJablc of ISourbon, deserves to he naiu'in- 
bi-red. lu llie war between tlu'Tjuperor ( luirles V. and I’raneis 1. ul I ruiiec, 
the ('oiistable hati gone o\er to the. emperor, disgusted at the [lerseciitions lu- 
met with in I raiH^e, from the rage of Louisa of Savuv, tin; <|rteen mother, 
w bohc oierUires of nairriage he had rejected. 'Ffio (unpc'ror made flic <;onsf.alile 
generalissimo «)f his unnies; and in a battle whieh was fouglit in tlu‘ ducliy 
of .Milan, and in which the French were obliged to retn'at, the Chevalier 
Bo\ ard was mortallv wounded, ( harles of'Bourbon seeing biiii in tliis state. 
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told him how great.!}’ he lamented his fate. " It h not me,” said the dying 
4.^hevalier, it is not j/te yon should lametit, but yourself, who are Jighting against 
your king and country” A sword of the great Duke of Marll)orough, one of 
Louis XIV. and one of Charles II.: the two last arc merely dress swords. 
A curious silver-baskct-hiltcd broad sword of the Pretender's, embossed with 
ligure.s and foliage. But Ihe finest sword in this collection is one of excellent 
workmanship, w'Uich once belonged to the celebrated patriot Hampden; it was 
executed by Benvenuto Cellini, a celebrated Florentine, who was much employed 
by Franci.s 1. and lV>pe Clement VII. 

Peter Ton'igiano, w'h«> executed the monument of Henry VII. in Westminster 
abbey, endeavoured to briitg over Cellini to Lngland, to assist him; but t’«*llini 
disliking the violence of his temper, who ustjd to boast that he had given the 

f • 

divine Michael Angelo a blow in tla? face with his fist, the marks' of which 
lu; would c’aiTV to the grave*, refused to come with him. Vasari, who 
was contemi-wrary with Cellini, sjKjaks of him in tlie highest terms. He was 
originally a goldsmith and jeweller, and executed small figures in alto and 
biisso-relievo with a delicacy of taste and liveliness of imagination not to be 
excelled: various coins of high estimation were executed by him for the Duke 


* This event Iisppencd in the palace of Cardinal di Medici:—Torrigiano l>cing jealous of Ibe 
superior honours paid to Michael Angelo, briilAll^ struck him in the. face; his nose was flattened 
by the blow: the aggressor ded, ond entered into the army, but being soon disgusted witb Uiat life, 
left it and cmnie over to England. 
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of Florence; and in the latter part of his,life, he performed several large works 
in bronze and in marble with equal reputation. He wrote bis o^vn memoirs, 
which contain much curious and interesting inibrmation relative to the coii- 
temporary history of the arts. 

The ornaments on the hilt and ferrule of the scabbard of this curious sword 
are in basso-relievo in bronze, and are intended to illustmt.c the life of David; 
it is a most beautiful piecre of worl^ and in the highest preservation; it is 
kept with the gretitcst care in a case lined with satin. 

In the armory is ayoudiful {wrtrait of Charles XII. of Sweden, and beneath 

'A 

it is a coutmude c/iassc used by that monarch, of very rude and simple work¬ 
manship. A sword of Goneral Moreau’s, and one of ^larshal Luckner’s: hut 

• • 

it would bfc impossible in our limits to notice a luindrcdth jtart of what is 
interesting in this collection. 

In another room are various specimens of plate armour, lielmets, and 
wcajams; ‘some Indian armour of very curious workmanship, composed of 
steel ringlets, similar to the hauberk worn by the Knights Templars, but not 
so lieavy, and the helmets are of adiftercnl construction. Here are also some 


cuirasses, as worn at present in Germany; a very curious collection of fire¬ 
arms, of various countries, from the match-lock to the modern inTprovements 
in the fu’el<x:k; air-guns, pistols, &c. In this room arc also some curious 
saddles, Mamaluke, Turkish, &c.; some of the ’Furkish saddles arc richly 
ornamented with pure gold. . 

Auotlier room contains some Asiatic .chain annour, and an efligy of Tippoo 
Snlfaiin on horst^hark. in n. driN*; tlial he wnro. Heri*. an- als«» a umdel of a 
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cannon and a mortar on new principles; some ddicate and curiotiH Chinese 
works of art, in ivory, many .rich eastern dresses *ind a palanquin of very 
costly materials. 

In another apartment are some curious old English weapons, iMittlc-axes, 
maces, daggers, arrows, &c.; iseveml specimens also, from the Sandu ich and 
other South Sea Islamis, of weapons, stone hatchets, &c. 

Our ' young men of fashitni who wi^h ;to indulge a taste foi anti<{iiarian 
researches, may project the rcivival of an old |>atteni for that ajipendage of 

the leg called hotx, from tlie series of them worn in various ages, which 

* 

form a singular jwt of this ct>llection. 

Ill prosses are kept an imni(i*nse collection of'rich dresses, of all countries; 
and indeed so extensive and multifarious are the objects of thi.s museum, that to 
be justly appreciated it must lx? liecn. Hit. Royal Highness bestows consi<lerable 
attention upon it, and it has in consequence, arrived in a few years to u pittrh of 
unrivalled |>crfection. Among the dresses are sets of uniforms, from a general to 
a private, of all roimtries who have adopted unifonns, and military dresses f)f 
thos(‘ who have not. All sorts of banners, colours, horsc'-tails, &c.; Roman swords, 
daggers, .stilettoes, sabres, the great two-lianded swords, and amongst the rest, 
one with which' ejceciitions are pei*fornu>d in Geriiian}% on the blade of which 
is rudely etched, on one side a figure of .liislice, and on the other the mode 
of the execution, which is thus:—the culprit sits ujion a chair, and the exe¬ 
cutioner comes behind him, and at oik> blow severs tlic head from the body. 
Besides the portraits of seveml Dukes of Brunswick and Count de Lippe, thert; 
are those of C^harles XII. the Emperor Joseph II. and Frederic the Great, 
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and various other princes and great men renowned for their talents in the 
art of war. 

Of the exterior of Carlton House it may be sufficient to observe, that it is 
situated on the north side of St. James's Park, and that the princi[)al front 
faces Pall-Mall*. The {Kjrtico is a most splendid and magnificent work, of 
the C/Orinthian order, epriched with every embellishment that elegant order 
is capable of receiving. It has been objected, that the other parts of tliis 
front anj too plain to correspond with so rich a portico: the front is rustic, 
and theri'fore does not admit of ornament; but tlie eye is hurt by tlie vio- 
• Icnce ol* the transition from the most luxuriant decoration to the most rigid 
plainness. Carlton House, with its court-yard, is separated irom Pall-Mall by 
a dwarf* screen, whicTi is surmounted by a very bcautif‘iil colonnade. A riding"- 
house and stables, belonging to His Royal Highness, are at the back, immediately 
contiguous to,St. James’s Park. The garden is laid out with the utmost 
taste and skill of which its limits are capable. 

On the 8th of February, 1790, His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales 
had a state levee, for the first time, at his palace of Carlton House, which 
was the most numerous of any thing of the kind for many ycai’s; and, 
except the want of female nobility, was more numerous and splendid than 
the generality of the drawing-rooms even at St. James’s. 


* Pall-Mall was formerly laid out as a walk, or plac« for the exercise of (he tuaf/, a game 

s 

long since disused; its uorthero side being bounded*by a row of trees, and that to the south by the 
old wall of St. James’s Park. 

VOLI. 
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judged proper by ptirliament to enable ftb tibe'pre^eflk 

* "M ( ^ ,* I'j > '^1.' 

noble edGmc0 io its room; and Mr. Holland had i^'tMDQi6waf 

•j * 

thb arclutect. There is only one dung ivauiing* in this palace, and which, 
KH>m the present state of the arts, and still more the liWal maimer in which 
they ere at present patronized, we hope it is in Hiis Royal Highness’s con- 
templaliou to supply. It is a collection of pictures by living artists; tlieso, 
selected witli His Royal llighnrss’.s well known delicacy of taste and judg¬ 
ment, would complete tlie decorations of tliis truly magnificent and PBINCELY 
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THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CJblAib*EL 

LINCOLN'S INN FIELDS. 

The annexed print is a very accurate and interesting vieis* of tlxis 
chapel: Uie general effect of the architecture is simple and agPieteidi^Jt < is 

a idngidarity in the pill^^; those m the second range in the do not 

stand perpendicularly upon those under them, but are mmoved a httle mope 
backward: this is mentioned to account singular app^hrMMMthey hare 




















^ have bfeeii':ssipposed to Imve pjooo«5(i|i,e<d;' 


itttjst:' in truth, ^ pei^pectiye'in, thfe/as in' eveiy^ 
M»/ilPugin*-s. is , always accunttfc, and conducted witiv reaV taste 
viiriniis oToiiris of ficnires are desiimed with t?reat sDirit. 


various groups of figures are designed with great spirit, 
ifid ;Wg|hlj' chaWuJterhtic of thegroU|>8we usually raeet w^h in^ 

‘“-'|lt',\‘ T,'a>< ?4vi j' f' •< t til ' . ,' ' ' ' ,., 

* V ' ' *' .A' •-*>J^'' -1.) y ... J' ■•■: .V, ,1 ,A. .1.—^ " ■'J A >. • ; ■ «' ^' ' •« ••■■'• ' ' ■ « ^■ ’ 4 *. .• ■■ . * • 


shade is broad ahd simple; the priuT 
jipallight jifdidoii^, and is productive 

>f ,^ ,hap|)i^'^^l’ thiei pcture by Rigaud is in his best style, and the 
»ther: dfetJoratidns of the afttir -abe extremely elegant. 

'■"'■* *■ "■' I'K’t-’' -* ' ■ ■ '■' ■''■■' ■■ ' V'lV ■ .' ■’ 'i. 1',".. I,,.; ; ' " ' ■ • "'• ■ 

• The(!;:tthtfiSh?iS Chapd:>uy.j^ukO^^^ Inn Fields, Avas first opened 

n the rt^ of lames II/and btl^ ever since, wittx very httle inters 

iiption, as n of worship for the 
In ime year ,1762 it v’Us burned down by accident, and socm 
present structut^ ut the expence of the King of Sardinia, ^tn 

i plan by S^i^ilpr J}M|ue, an amatepr of architecture, and secret!^ 

if ’Copnt Vizi^ the i^rdinian envoy to the British court. 

jiis Sardinian madjesty was at all the expehce of this clmpel . till he‘lost Savoy 
ind Piedmont thb French re^utlon; at present it iS principally supported 
jy vbji^tary oontiibudons. ‘ 

Tbodr^ful riots ofiune 1780, Were prix^ by the misgtiided zeal of Loni 
Wl^ ,^i»g.^h^'ft0«tfh>:’tfe the church was, in 

4 ''.. //’j'' . X ‘.ar^' is. _’■_ 


ah act wh^^h/Whs passed, affording some relief to the Catholics, 
railed a meeting Qf,lhh^^EicktW^ hi §t, George’s Fields ; and they, to the 


minhar of.fi^ 


taztants hi §t, George’s Fields ; and they, to the 
signed a petition tor the repeal of the act; and 
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went in a body, with Lord George Gordon at their head/ to. pi^8e,Qt>^ their 
pctit^n to the House of Commons:' they called themseli^es The Proiestant 
Association. These people, though perhaps mistaken, were however generally 
respectable and orderly; but the cry of ** No Popery” had spread among 
the lower orders of thepeqdc, who, incited by a set of abandoned and despe¬ 
rate wretches, involved the metropolis in all tlie'^hottors of anaPchy tmd dis¬ 
order. * ‘ . 

Ignatius Sancho, in his letters, gives a very lively and animated description 
of that droad fill period. On tlie 2d of June, the day appointed for the con¬ 
sideration of the wished-for repeal-, Jjord North just got to the house a i^uarter 
of an hour before the associators armed in Palace-yard. By the evening 
there were at least an hundred tliousand poor/miserable, ragged rabble, from 
twelve to sixty years of age, with blue cockades in their hats, besides half 
as many women and children, all painding the streets, the bridge, and the 
park, ready for any and twery mischief, liOfd Sandwich was wounded by them, 
but was rescued by the guards. A large party of them went about two in 
the afternoon to visit the king and queen, and entered - tlie park for that 
purpose, but found the guard too' numerous to be forced, and after some 
useless attempts, gave it up. Tlie Catholic Chapel, the subject of this article, 
was attacked by the mob and materially injured: with mucli oilier valuable 
property, tliey destroyed a fine-toned organ, and a very fine altar-piece, painted 
by Casali: the Sardinian ambassador offered five bundled guineas to the rabble, 
to save die p/Vfafc and the organ; but they told hnn, they would bum him if 

A 

they could get at liim; and instantly destroyed them botli. 
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These dreadful scenes continued to disgrace the metro[wlis till the 0th of 
Jut!te, when the rioters were suppressed^ after having destroyed the premises 
of Mr. Langdale, an eminent distiller, on llolboni'fiill; numbers of them 
miserably perished , in the flames^ intoxicated to stupefaction with the spirituous 
]i({uors, which were running down the kennels. 

The mischief ^ecuted by these. wi<^ed; and inftituated wretches was enormous. 
The Fleet prison, the Marshalsea, King's Bench, both compters, and Totliill 
Fields, with Newgate, were open ; Newgate partly burned, and three 
hundred felpns, from thence only, let loose upon the world. The King’s Bench 
• also was .burned. The insurgents visited the Tower, but found it too strong 
ife for them7 sp supine and feeble was the government of the city under 
Brack Keimett, then lord mayor, that the mob succeeded at tlie, Artilleiy>ground, 
where they found, and took to their use, ftye hundred stand of amis. Jhe 
Bank was threatened, but preser^ by a detachment of the guards; Lord 
Mansfield's house was completely destmyed; and, to the irreparable loss of 
learning and. science, bis valuable library and collection of manuscripts, which 
had been the labour of many years and great expenc^ to bring together, 
devoted without mercy to the ,devouring flames. 

Tbe military power at last^ the affrighted capital to order. The 

obnoxious bill was repealed; many of, the rioters were hanged, and Lord 
George .pQtdon committed the Tower ; he . was aftcra^rds tried and acquitted, 
but was put in eba)'^ of bk^ft^ends as. a lunatic. It is whimsical, that this 
hero of^.the ProtesMj-ii^gioi^ when he was some years after confined in 
Newgate for a.l|b^, OB the Queen of. 
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•^AaaBfcmANGE. 

*Th£ print of the Coal Exchaiige is iotetid<ed, to r^preamt thpt busy period 
of the day \rhen buyers and sellers meet 'for the purpose of completing their 
old bargams* and inatdng fiew ones. The groups are disposed witb so much 
felicity, that they form a pleasing foreground, and break in the arcliitectural 
pers}>ective without diminishing,its eflect A collection of individuals, meeting 
witli a view to their separate interests, neoessaiily describe the same passions; 
varied only by the dUferenoe of cbi^acter upon which they operate; but 
the artist lias given an expression to the group on the left hand very different 
from either of tlie groups on the ^^ght: the simplicity which distinguishes 
one of the figures is highly oharacteristic. The tall figtire with a paper in 
his hands behind him* appears intended to represent <4. trader of the old 
school, and forms an admirable eoiMvnst to the buckish nonchalance of the more 
modem merchant leaning against a pillar. The aldcrmanic figure which# 
apjTcars to be restifting the ekM{ueuce of an inferior tradesman, k hapjHly con- . 
trasted with thd spare and meagre figures which compose that group. There 
k an arch toinplicity. in thi^ 4SOUntenance of the. orator with a pen in his 
hand, that seems to be^iealc confidence as well as attention. There is a chaste 
rorreotaess in the udtoie picture, highly creditable to the taste of the artists, 
and it produces altogether an effect which the subj^ scarcely promised. 

This budding was pun^^iased. in the year 180^, by the corporation of the 



i2o' ; " ^ ^ pe SiOip>0;N; V >; 

city of X.i(Hidon> from th.e prop«ty it 

had been, for the aum of 25,400/.: of;^;act of die 4dd Gh»>rge III. 

intituled. An A(t for eslablish^ .a fr^^^^^ti in the, London for the 
Sale of Coali, and fvr preventing^rft^ds and Impositions, in the Vend and Delivery 
of alt Coals broyt^ht into the Port qf Dondon, within certam Places tfwrein mentioned. 
The powers granted by tliis act have been altered and eiUarged by subsequent 
acts of the 44th, 40th, and 47th Geoi^e III. The property of the land and 
building is vested in the lord mayor, who is emjwwered to receive a duty 
of one jxsnny per chaldron (or ton, if sold by weight,) on all coals. Cl ndebs, 
or CULM, brought to the port of London; the object of tliis duty is to repay 

the purchase money, and to support the expcnces of the establiiraeut ; when a 

• « 

suiHcieut sum for this purpose has been raised,. the duty is to cease. The 
business of the Coal Exchange is conducted by fifteen gentlemen, called the 
Board of Sea-Coal Meters, In their office is taken the metage duty above- 
mentioned; and also the orphan duty, which is collected by the principal.clerk 
(as deputy for Mr. Alderman Newuham). There are two clerks in this office,- 
jffnd about one hundred ship-meters, assisted by labouring nftsters. The duty 
bn metage is one shilling, to be paid for every five chaldrons or aAe vat, which 
is paid into •the Chamber of London by the meters upon oath. Their business 
is, to deliver all coal-ships that come into the port of I.oildon. Every ship, 
within twenty-four hours after her arrh'al at or to the westward of Gravesend, 
is obliged to send an .affidavit of the qumitity and quality of her cargo; which, 
unless freighted for government, must be sold in the open market. * Any 
merchant or owuer may bring their own coals into this maiket, without the 



intervention of a factor or mitldle man* in quantiti^ not less than tvrenty-one 
chaldrons. Eveiy sale must be in the regular appointed hours, from tweive 
to two; and the price of the coals, with the name at full length, of both 
buyer and seller, entered in a book, a t^opy of whi<;h must be given to tlie clerk 
of the market, M-ho is to la'op u register of each sale: the penalty for not 
rK^livering such copy to tlie clerk, is not exceeding 100/. nor;less than 20/.: 
any fraudulent bargain,’ such as the making an entry of one price in the market, 
and agreeing upon some deduction or abatement to be allowed afterwards, 
snl>jeets the oflendcr to a like perialty. 

• The I>aiid-Ooal M<;ters is another department: there are tliree princijiul 

■ meters for the city of London at present, but the establishment will be reduced 
to two at the death of an}' one of the prtJsent holders of that office. Their 
business is, to ins])ect by tliemsclves, or by their deputies and labouring meters 
cause to be inspected, the admeasurement oft:oa!s sold by wharf measttre. Others 
art! a|>pt>inted for SuiTv and for the city of Westminster. In I,ondon, the 
principal meters aix: apiiotrited by the lord mayor and court of aldermeti, 
and arc liable to be lined or discharged for neglect of duty or nialv<!rsation 
in their office: their jurisdiction extends over the city of London and its 
libertie.s, and llrom the Tower to Limehoust'-Hole. The principal meters 
for Surry are elected by the churchwardens of the different jjarishes, and are, 
for neglect or other offences, under the controul of the quarttrr sessions for 
tlie county: their jurisdiction e!xtends over all the parishes on the southern 
batiks of the Thames, froth Kgham to llotherhithc. Tlie principal meter 
for Westminster is appointed by the king, mid under the controul of the 
VoL. I. ' K 
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.oat'-flitoiite ■ i07"«utc!it ■ .'’.thfe "''riTfinijiiir!, . ''hut-^^a: 

<1^ Uie c^teat.af may be formed frqm jss averf^e 

^voui of Mr. W. JTJnHnuier, princtpu! 
tli(^’S^-l0b^>3hlp MetieiSi' Office^'ami receiver nf ihc orpliu.j 

aafiaber of the '^shi, employed ai e.-from tl ■ hiitp!^tL atwi filty 
tO'^ve;,ihund^^ ./^hich zhdke ' Kiur voyages, 

jHSilt of IJondoii 'quality of 9fi0,pi^ chaldron., 

■■7'^7. " . * 

. jSt dut^»x)f ipne shUling per cbaldiop coals brought fi-rn. Newcastle- 

dpbii-T;^e tq^ port of Lplj^Oli, was g«-a|t<^ by King ChaHes If, to Charles 


L^ox, Duke of Bichiuond. his tmtui^l |xm: iiouisa Rcinie de Penne- 

va lad^ y^ho w by his sister, tlie Duclitwr of Orleans, 

in the year 1760, for tl^e..e'press purpose of making a comiucst of iJiat ainorons 
moniuP(^a vievir to oonfinii him in the IV"neh interest: in this project 
we oaapteteiy .and retained her ascendency over him till she died. 

Chcodita.otvaiiied her^ Countess of Faniham, and Barpncs.s 

Petcisfieid : I^ouis^IV. at his reqtvest, conlenred on her the ti^e of Duchess 

■. ' ■ ■ ■>:l 

govem^nent thought j>r<»per to^pi^hTO of the li^ 'duicfe 
W*''coals .above-meuti'ooed. ,,.|t; .appMua, 

.'Ofo^ -.that tt';hiought'in'to the' 

--.^gi^ed to . 
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^. ill IHSlifinjpaliy buiU ,i)fy sevanil duties on coals. By 

ttMtaMb t6 tb|p«<> abiftmgs per chaldreiR, cipe 

l$t James U. from 1^ to 119^00^ ofie 
iri^cpeiniiae^^ll^rs ■(i;^lde^ two tiurda towards the buildtag; 8tfa 
I)(l. ffota 17O0 to'^'1706, twelve sliiUmgsper chaldron, two thirds for 
the Hi*. Paul’s i 'let ii^ne# &#■ ^ht years from 1708, two shdliogs per 
ch^ttw, the whdjbe for tjbhi .great purpose. 


THE ROYAL. COCKPIT, 

» SXRJU^ulOjS WALK, ST. PAJ^. 

Xr is examine.‘bis picturo with any degree ofjattemion, ahd hot 

eTCipa^^-^ie^h^^ i^^||^C^«ct>on at this siicoelii^ tpseyiwin 4^ the artists’ 
aybj^ altog^Urer aa*iwt|ii^a, 4W^««paa^y,esisa^^ 

Wmiirta. plMnure from the emidoymea^ * T|te 

“ ' ' ^ tfiiliil a tali tiombio*tioa of woab' 

iMw.wouM the’. 

wJS^felk.iySI^ ' abd*tead^«giiji«fcitt^ 44 ^^ ! 
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ment as ini^ht be expected. I’his print tnaj', Avitliont undue partiality, be* 
acknowledged to excel that of Hogartb upon the same subject. It is diflerent •> 
in one paiticular: here die satire is general, not personal; a collection 
of peers and [>ickpockets, grooms and gentlemen, hons-vivai}t.i and bullies; in 
short, a scene which produces a m^ley of characU^rs, lh>rn the highest to 
thcr lowest, has seldom been painted wnth an adherence to nature so strict 
and so interesting. The princijral figure in the front row seems to antici¬ 
pate the hjss of the battle; his neighbour to the right apf^ars to have some 
eggs in the same basket; whilst a stupid sort of despair in the countenance 
of the next figure, proclaims Urat all hope is lost: the smiling gentleman on 
his left seems to be the winner. The clcncheti fists and earnest fcatuies of 
the personage in the same row, between two seriate .contemplators of the. 
fight, make one feci tliat sort of interest which arises irom a.belief, that the 
victory depends upon only a little assistanee being given at that particular moment 
U) the bird upon whose side he has bettcid. In tlie center, and on the highest 
row behind, are two figures ajjparently intended as hurling defiance to the 
whole company; they are certainly offering odds, which no one is disposed 
to take. A little to the left, and just above the smart officer with a cocked 
hat, is a group inimitably portrayed. A parcel of kriowing ones, who have 
betted pretty high, finding tliemseh'es in the taong ijor, app<*ar verj' desirous of 
edging off, and are attacking all together a pci-sonage who has been too much 
for them; his attitude is expnwsive, and, with his fingers thrust in his ears, 
seems to indicate tliat he will take no more bets; whilst the two figures (one 

a ^ 

in a cocked hat) to the left, appear to enjoy the humorous expedient. If it 



THE ROYAL COCKPIT. 
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were not for tlie knowledge we liave, that personal representations are entirely 
out of tlie question, W'e should be inclined to suspect, the artist had in view 

the late Right Honourable C. F-»and Lord -- —, when he drew ftiese 

^rsonages. 

The two foedei's appear to bike a ver\" natural interest in their respective 
situations. On tlie right we discover a pugilistic exhibition, and at a little 
distance, horsewhips and sticks brandished in tlie air: all tliesc arc the natural 
accompaniments of this scene. U|>on the whole this picture has great merit, 
and conveys a more perfect idea of the confusion and bustle of a cockpit, 
than any descri]>tion. Horace tells us, that a poem and a picture have the 
same object; but we fancy that Horace could scarcel}’- have anticipated, that 

Music, in the. present day, should be brought to disjiute the palm of r<'pre- 

» 

senting actiiins with her two sisters, and even to assume the dignity of the 
e]>opGea. The account is worth preserving. 

In tlie year 1777, Raimondi gave a concert at Amsterdam, which wa.s to 
represent to the ear the adventures of Teleinachus: it lasted an hour. The 
parts were distributed in tlie following mtmner:—^Telemachus, first violin; 
Mentor, violoncello; Calypso, flute; Kucharis a nymph of Calypso, the )iaut- 
boy; the rest of the nymphs were other wind-instruments. The piece began 
with a symphony, which, in the usual way, expressed a storm; upon which 
followed a duet, with uccoin|>animciits, between the violin and violoncello, viz. 
Telemachus and Mentor rejoicing at tiieir preservation. Calypso appears (the 
flute), and lis^mig, conducts the youth into her grotto. The remaining nx'inphs 
made tutti, which was sometimes iuteifruptcd by a solo on the hautboy; for 



be it'fcoowiu that ]^luidris wim )U(«iivise ^'■■^lllll■ll■l,^ n■lil p jiii u 

treat oa till the whole okdheefera escptettod the bqAifivifW w'il)lp. ';(,Tiniawm»i< 

play alternate solos^ to aoallml with ih6 cqitnpWiXt^ teata ol 

1 • 

Calypao. ^ 

^ f ' ' 

This attempt of Kaimoadi ccHainly admits of many hn;^rov>t!rw»itti: the <!oii< 
nection of music and poetry is acknowledged,^—^tbat music and paintini 

U 

is not perhaps s6 obtious; but; in this age of improvement; we shoold not b< 
surprised to hear of a proposal for publishing Handel, illustrated ddtk ptt^ings. 
we hope our cotemporaries will not be so uncandid as to pirate the hint 
aitd get the start of us. 


COLD-BATH FIELDS PRISON. 

This print represents an Ulterior view of the prison, with two of the culprit 

at hard labour, in whirh they arc employed for an hour at a time. The mcv 

^ _ 

Is taken from Ihe Water>Engine Court, where they are at work; tUrougl 
the opeothg of the arch appears part of the chapel. The instant exhibits th< 

4 

torodcey bringing two fresh men to it'Iicve those who have completed tliei 

t ^ j 

teiak: thw alacrity in the looks of the men who are working, at the appearand 
of the olbei^ de|in<}ttfnts. is aptly contrasted with the surly brutality of th< 
one, and almost stu{Hd iim^uibility of the other; they neither of them iqppea 

f 

ixf be thoroughly broke in to the diaoi|)liae of Uic house. Them is somethin) 

t • 


.of ■the', ^ler. '.The, general ,■ 

efil^ and the perspectiye tinexceptionable. 

It ji^ of ^thic Writers in ef>’ery age, iiniit jdl^eis if 0/m 

0 /«// progress (rf* vice by inducing habits of industry, 

to health by temperance and cleanliness, and to mend the morals of 


the profligate by restraining vicious intercourse, were among the objects which 
the prpjentOi^ of this institution had in view. This prison is said to liave been 
planned and. conducted on the principles of die late benevolent Mr. Howard. 
As it is not,the object of tliis work at all to enter into political disputes, we 
shall coniine ourselves to a short statement of the nature of the establishment; 
merely observing, in the year 1800, Sir Francis Burdett moved in Parliament, 
that tlie management and conduct of tins prison be enquired into. A com¬ 
mittee of tW House of Commons was appointed, by a special commission 


under the privy seal, to invi^gatc it; who made a fair and candid report, in 
which diey declared, that some abuses did exist. In February 1808, Mr. Sheridan 
presented a petition, signed by the foreman of the grand jiiiy, who had lasited 
the prison in November 1807, stating, tliut the loaves with which the prisoners 
wm sen'ed, were deficient in weight from one and a half to two ounces, and 
that tlie priton weight was light. A special commission was also appointed to 
examine into tlits charge. 

The folloiring is an extract from the certified copy of tlic report of the 
visiting mag^^tes of the county, to whom it was referred to examine tlie 
allegations contained ill the letter from Mr. SherilF Phillips to W. Mainwaring, 


Esq. dated 13th November, 1807. 
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Upon the whole, tlierefore, of this investigation, it appears to your com¬ 
mittee, that the sheriff has been imposed upon, and tliat die statement made 
to liim originated in misapprehension, and was altogether frivolous and un¬ 
founded. Ami your said eommittce lastly report, that they have frequently 
examined into the state ami condition of the hous<‘ of correction, and of the 
several ])risoners there confined; they have found the prison perfectly clean, 
and the prisoners healthy and without complaint: aiul* your committee hav«- 
great satisfiiction in representing to the House, flial it appears to them, by 
the information of the Rev. Mr. Ki^ans, the ehaplain to the jirison, and Mr. 
Aris, the governor, that the prisoners heliave ortlerly, with decency and duf; 
decorum in the chapel during divine service; and that the children, who are 
kept sejiarate and apart from their parents, make great progress in their learning: 
ail which the committee submit. 

“ DA.vitl, WlLi.J.VMS, Chairman.’* 

Ripvrt of the Tit AVERSE JcRY tf the February Session, 1808. 

“ We, the 'j'raverse Jury, have visited the prison, ami have insprctcnl the 
wliole, and have conversed with many of the prisoners, and found no «-aiise of 
complaint, either in the internal regulations, or the quantity or quality of the 
provisions, “tmt highly ajqirove of them." 

■Without pretending to> c-omment on tliese reports, we shall merely state, 
that it appears, from the prison bread-book, that the loaves, taken in tlic ag¬ 
gregate, are almost always above weight; as it is a standing order of the 
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magistrates, tliat' tlie baker shall be paid lor such over-weight, and consequently 
he lias uo motive for making his bread light. On the day tlie grand jury 
visited the prison, it a|>j[>cars by the book, tliat the bread was two pounds 
over weight in tlie aggregate, though it is very jiossible that some of Uie 
loaves sejtarately may have been light. 

It is a strong proof of the healthiness of tlie prison, that from November 
1793 to November 1807, out of 19,862 male and female prisoners, only ninety- 
one have died : there hai o been twenty-four bom in tlie prison in the same 
period. There are three hundred and tliirty-tliree cells in the prison, in which 
the convicts are lockt^l up separately at niglit; there are also more commodious 
apartments for those who can afford to pay half-a-guinca jier week for them. 

The prison js divided into two sides, the male and female. On the male 
side are live daj'-roonis for the convicts, two rooms for the vagrants, who are 
sent there for seven days previous to tlicir being jiassed to their respective 
[Nirishes; one separate apartment for the debtors, one infirmary, one foul 
wanl, and an apartment for the clerks. On the female side are six day-rooius, 
a wash-house, two store-rooms, one infirmary, one foul ward, and an ajiartment 
f5)r the children of the convicts, wlio are kept separate from their ixircnts, 
and are taught to read, say their catochisin, &c.: they have three ^nieals a 
day, and are comfortably clothed. 

I'he coifN’nr allowance to the convicLs is, for tlie day, one pint of water- 
gruel, one [X>und of bread, half a pound of meat, or six cmnccs when dresst^d, 
three tinifs one week, and four times the next; on the intermediate days 
they have the broth in wliich their meat was boiled. All sick persons have 
wine, or whatever indulgence is ordered by tlie doctor. 

VOL. I. 
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The following anr the regulations of the j>rison : 

1. That the Avails and ceiling shall be strrajied once in the year at least. 

2. "^I’liat tht' cells shall be kept clean. 

3. That they shall be siippliinl Avith fresh air by Aentilators or Othenvist;. 

4. I'hat tliere shall be two rooms lor the sick. 

5. That a AA-arin and cold bath, or bathiiig-tub.s, shall be proA’ided. 

r 

6. That this act shall be hung up in the gaol. 

7. 'I'hat a surgeon or aj-iothecary shall be a].>|Kiinted, Avith a salaiy. 

Once every year the goverinir is interrogated, At hetlier the above seA’en re¬ 
gulations luiA'c been complied AA’itli. 

In the first court of the prison arc fixed against the Avail three large btiards, 
containing an abstract of the Aurious acts relative to tlie vlLitjcs of tlu- go¬ 
vernor uml conduct of tlic prisoners; they are phveed at a convenient height ft>r 
rt!iuling. 

The prisoners are seAcrally employed in useful labour. Males, in picking 
oakum, knotting of yarn, making of spun ysirn, making ro|)e, making and 
rejiairing tbe. prisoners' elAAthing, AvliitcAvashing anil painting the prison, at¬ 
tending tin* county earpi'nler* hrieklayer, mason, or plmnljor, as lahourers; 
and others as gardeners, earjienfers, making AvheelbarroAAs and other utensils 
for the gartlen. 

Females, in spinning thread for tlie use of llie pri.son, making and rejiairing 
the bedding and clotbiiig for tbe |Arisoners, Avasliiiig, picking oakum, &c. 

Sir Robert Taylor Avas tJie areliiU ct Avbo began the building; aft«*r.lii.s death 
Sir William C’liambers was appointed to that office; at his decease it was 
completed by Mr. Rogers, county surveyor. 
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It is an observation often made, and tli<; triith of it is obvious to the most 

* 

careless observer, that the beauty t>f our principal builditif's in the m(;tropolis 
is in a grt‘at measuriv obscured, or tin; efl’e(‘t, as avehiteetural ornaments, 
entirely destroyed, by their situation or nei^dd)Ourh()(<d. 'I’here are few public 
buildiufjs to which this observation applies mon* pointedly than the t 'oIley;i' 
of IMiysiciaus. It is situated in Wurwiek-lane*, aiid its ap))eariUi(;e is thus 
wittily described by (Jarih: 

• « 

' “ Wliftro Mamlie a domr, maji'stir Ut lh(‘ (.iiflil, 

'' Ami siiniptiioiis arclx's Iwar its ova! Iii'iiifhl, 

“ A itolilon placed lii£:h wifli artful skill, 

“ StTius to tljc distant sigljt u gilded pill." 


* Wanvick-lanc took its naino fiwn liciri!' tlic town residence of tlic Karls of Warwick. Wes, 
have a entious mention iti Stow, of liicliard Neville, the famous king-making (jirl, who is 
describwl as *• coming to Taindon, in the incmorahle convention of I l.aH, with COO men, all in 
red jackets iinhroilered, with ragged staves Wire and behind, and was hslged in Warwicke- 
lane: in whose house there was ofloii si.x oxen eaten'Ht a breakfast, and every taverne was full 
of his niente; for ife that had any itcquutiitance in that house, might have there so much of 
swlden an'd rost ineate as he could pricke and carry ypou a lung dagger.”—Srow’s Survait', p. 130. 
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folds iiot iji&gracefiil; in oil except where the dress is inimico] tn Ihllj^tor’s 

art, it may be CiUled a good performance. By his portrait we may leani, 

tbat^is worthy wore a black wig, and was a good-looking man. He was 

created* a baSronet November IS, ICOO; so that he certainly had some 

gratitude *Hth the restored nionareh. fie died in 1095. His kinsman and 

executor, Edmund Boulter, £sq. <.>xpended on his funeral expenci's. 

In SlYRPE’s Stouit vol. I. book 1 . p. i8P, he h ipoAm of as, a bentfetetor, and that 

he rebuilt the great parlour» and ovir ii the couri-rootnf whi(‘h were consumed 

in die year lOtki. He servt'd as a master of the eomiiany in 1052 and Ul'iS, 

and iri 1088, and tigam a fburtli time. ■ The anecdote of his bounty to the College 

of jl^hysicians might huso led one to suppose, that the groi’ers had not mot 

with wore liberal treatment; hut by tlie the statue and tin port nut, lie 

rrfwi* to have gained here (//' papular up.** * 

» 

There is nothing n*markable in the interior of tlie building, excefit the lihrars’ 
and tlie great hall. The former a us founded by Sir Theodore Mayerne, and 
considerably aiigm(>nted by the Earl of jUorebester; it is handsomely fitted 
up, and contaiigs a n^spectable oolh'Ction of medical and other liooks. Among 
the MS$. of thet^egc, aro0i^e4iveH X>fx|||l^y')ti^ite members. 

< The large hall, which Jh finely sniVibetiM i$ a lumdsome, 

ikuU^ay fanijiji> k,iB rather too low . I'he 


physicilfieil ^re sitting at a lung table, and appear to be ci 


ip die exH- 




finely <xiniirast(>d with the tw’o figures on his right hand, one of wludbr seems 
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to into a‘ sui0iii^}itii]» ind what 

•M b(e|^ sef-^c/bi^wftdged 

8Up«*W>ri^:imtabl^^ s^i3(iious fi|gure,<^.^e candidAfte i« 
imagined;' and oneVc^ jdiyiacians, on his lefli who appi^ta to,be 

caUirig for m answer: (j^^ion Im has put, seems, by mulhplyiug the 

attack, to increase die tio sman embarrassment of the poor exathinant*. Ttie 
small grbup of figures who apjiear to be employed in discussihg some important’; 
casi;, are too deeply interested in its merits to take any part in what is going 
forward; they arc drawn with great force of character, and very delicately 
hit off. ' 

This apartment is enricbed w'ith some good portraits arid busts of several 
eminent nieu.wlif* have belongetl to tlie society. Among other portraits are, 
a fine painting, of He.rvey, by Cornelius Janson; a capitail portrait of Sir 

Theodore Mnyetire; Sir Thomas Brown, aiiUior of Rtligio Medici, and Vulgm- 

■■■■ -i' ■ ■ • ■ ' ■ ‘ ‘ ■ 

Error*; the grtrat Sydenham," and his cptemporaiy. Sir Edwarrl King, the 


* A.'WliiaiRical aaiicdotff >« reUted of a camli^t*: n^r lib exominittioit. Afii^r a variety at other 
quest ions, lie was' tbtu intenrojjated » “ 3V*>w, sir, iA'o case, of rlespiniitc fever, the patient rraJitinJ} 
rcUrf ptntfttMlkfn, hovr vriiukl you act ?” Why, sir,” »ns«'crtid the student, “ f should give,” 
&c. dkC'—“.Well, sir, if that did not operaW, what vrould you do then?” “Why, sir, I should 
have recDune. to,”'flee. But if Uiat did. produce the d^red effect, .wiiat remedy have 

you left “ Gr^ittc^cau/’ ■ said Stiidettt, -witb u prt^ p j d l*^» ** -da**? should fail, 

I wonh], direct the patient be brought here for caamiiuitionfe' and 1 should despair of success by any 
other mcaos, if this foiled to inoduce ‘ redtf /*jr per*pir.atioiu' ” 
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favourite physician to Charles II.; Dr. Friend, the medical historian; Dr. 
Goudall, the Stentor of Garth’s Dhpemary; and Dr. Mellington, who is so 
elegantly complimented by tliat poet, under tlie name of Machaon. There 
is likewise a y-ery good head of the anatomist Vesalius, painted on board, 
said to be done by John Calpar, or Kclkar, a painter from the duchy of Cleves, 
who di«!d in 1546. Tliis painter is said to liave eiccelled so much as a disciple 
of Titian, that several of his designs and paintings have been nscribed, even 
by Goluius, to that master. His Nativity, which exhibited the light proceeding 
from the infant, was a much admin^d composition. Calcar designed all tlie 
heads fur the works of Vasari, and the anatomical figures in tliose of Vesalius. 
There are several other portraits by masters of inferior note, but which merit 
the attention of a stranger. ^ „ 

The College of Physicians was first incorporated in the tenth of Henry 111. 
The letters patent thus expre^ the reason for so doing.: 

*' Cum regii officiis nostri munus arbiiremur, ditionit nostra hominum felicitati 
Omni ratione consult^, id aulem vel imprimis fore, si improborum conatibus tern- 
pestivh occurramus,” SHc. Hie, 

Dr. Linacre is usually complimented with the whole merit of procuring 
this establishment, from his having bestowed ufion the society the house in 
Knight-Ride'r-street, where they originally met; but Dr. Chambre and Fer¬ 
nandez dc Victoria, as well as Nicholas Halliwell, John Francis, and Robert 
Yarley, apjiear to be ec .4ally entitled to a share of that honour which attaches 
to the founders of ttiis society. -Cardinal Wolscy, at that time lord chancellor, 
appears to have been the means through which the cliartcr was obtained. 
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It docs not seem to admit oT any doubt, that at this period the state of 
medicine required such cn institution. The preamble to the statute made in 
the 3d Henry VIII. may aiibrd us a tolerable idea of -what that was. 

. “ The science and cunning of physic and surgerie, to the perfect knowledge 
whereof are requisite both great learning and ripe experience, is daily within 
this realm exercised' by a great multitude of ignorant persons, of whom the 
greater number have no manner of insight in tlie same, nor in any other 
kind of learning. Some also can read no letters on the book, so far fortli, that 
common artificers, as smiths, weavers, and women, boldly and accustornably take 
upon them great cures and things of great difficulty, in the which they partly 
use sorceries and witchemfi:, and partly apply such medicines unto the <liseased 
as are very noisome and nothing meet tliere for, to the high displeasure of God, 
&c. &c. and dfistruction of the king's liege people.” 

Surgeiy* at this period seems to have been very much upon the same footing. 

By the 14th Henry VIII. besides confinning their privileges, it was further 
provided, 

“ That for the making of tlie said cor{ioration meritorious, aJid very good for 
the commonw'ealUi of this realm, no person of the said politic body and com¬ 
monalty be suffered to exercise physic, but only those persons tliat be profound, 
sad, and discreet, groundly learned, and deeply studied in physic.” 

By the 32d Heniy VIll. they were exempted from certain personal sen’ices. 

Queen Mary confirmed tlie charters granted by her fiithcr. 

Elizabeth, by another charter, authorized the society “\i*take yearly for ever 
VOL. I. 
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one, tvro, Snee, or four himan bodies to disse^or sinatcnnize, having been con- 
demned W3td di^.” 

In tho 1596, tliey prayed relief from the queen’s council against the city 
of London. Jbr an infringement of their privileges ; and obtained a precept, 
i^rected to the mayor and aldermen, v That as even heretofore'^ey (the College 
of Physicians) had been di^haiged from all burdens and imposkions to which 
other citizens were liable, so now at tliat {oe^nt likewi$e they should be 
forborne.” 

About the same period, a complaint being preferred againik the ccdlege by 
^wo persons whom tliey had fined for irregular practice, their privileges were 
further confiitned by the solemu award of the Lord Chief JiKtice Pophain; 
the most important part of which appears to be, " tliat no man, though ever 
so learned a physician or doctor, might practice in London, or Mdthin seven 
miles, without the college licence.” 

James I. granted this society a charter, dated 8th October, anno regni 15, 
which was renewed by Charles II. and James 11. By this latter the number 
of fellows was increased from fifty to eighty, and candidates who had taken 
their degrees in foreign universities, were qualified to become fellows. 

The object of tliis institution, and of the several charters which have been 
granted to it, was certainly to enable the society to prevent the practice of 
physic by ignorant pretenders, or persons unqualified for the profession. That 
such an object was extremely desirable, and most devoutly to l>e wished, 
can admit of no re^sS&nable doubt: but cither the authority has proved in- 
sufHcient, or the means which have been employed to obtain the object have 
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been improper; for surely- there is no metropolis in the world so preghaht 
with empirical im^tors, or so affiicttd with medicine^ as Lionddn. The attempts 
at reform which have for some time occupied a considerable portion of the 
public mind, deserve the most serious attention. If they are pursued widi 
temper and moderaticm, if the enquiries which are set on foot be conducted 
with so much candour as to preclude all suspicuon of being intended to support 
preconceived opinions,. and if the result of tliis investigation be not made to 
dovetail with certain speculative proj)Ositions already promulgated, the cause 
of science and humanity will be under greiat obli^tions to the learned and 
respectable Dr. Harrison, of Horncustle, and his fellow labourers in the same 
cause; but, on the other hand, if the original promoters should suffer their 
schemes of^ reform to degenerate into a pitiful plaai for the good of tlie pro¬ 
fession, or operate only to convert a science into a trade, we sliall hesitate to 
bestow the meed of praise upon their labours, or to hail them as the bene¬ 
factors of mankind. 

The art of medicine, like the other arts which are necessary either to tlie 
existence or comfort of mankind, must have had a very early origin; but, owing 

to the scanty records which -we have of the ruder ages, w«j are unable to trace its 

• 

rise or progress in very remote periods, nor would the enquiry perhaps load to 
any very ira{>ortant information. . It is obvious that it must ha^'e existed in a 
greater or less degree of culti\'ation even among tlie most unenlightened nations, 
and modern discoveries lead us to conclude, that the mal siivage and illiterate 
tribes are not without some portion of knoM’ledge in that art, which lessens the, 
miseries and predongs the period of liuman existence. So long as the art. of 
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physic %Tas supported, not upon the foundation of actual experiment, but upon 
occult properties, assumed as data, it cojitinually appeared linder some new ibrm, 
and the dogmas of the preceding age were supplanted hy the more fashionable, 
liut ncrt less fanciful theories of-that which succeeded. 

Hippocrates was the first we are acquaiiMed wilh who separated the pro¬ 
fessions of philosophy and medicine, and applied himself exclusively to tltc 

c 

study of physic. After the revival of Grecian literature in the fiftecsith centurj', 
his works were held in toio high a d^pee of estimation, particularly as they 
are deficient in anatomy, which is the great foundation of physictd knowledge. 
The liberality of Alexander tlie Great enabled Aristotle to project his noble 
work, comprehending a general and detailed history of all nature; and what 
remain of his writings Uf>on4teituruI history and comparative anatomy,, will render 
his name dear to every student in the science of medicine, when his philosophy 
shall be forgotten. After the establishment of Alexandria, Herophilus and 
Krasistratus contributed their labours to tlie improvement of this science, and 
were among the first who dissected the human bodty. This practice (notwith¬ 
standing the obstacles oppose^ to it by religious prejudieesy obtained considerably 
under the Ptolemies; but its prepress must necessarily have been slow, when 
we consider, that even by the touching of a corpse poUuticMx was contracted, 
and the awful penalty of being interdicted the altars of tibe gods attached 
upon the offender. This may account for the horrible expedient which history 
insinuates was fwactiseQ at this period, by dissecting the unfortunate criminals 
alive. But the little we know of the Grecian professors, is from the few extracts 
which are to be found in the wewks df Gkilen. It is singular, Brat in so long 
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a period' as near six hundred years, which intervened from tlie days of Hip¬ 
pocrates Hercqihilus, and Erasislratus, to the tune of Galen, we have scarcely 
any author upon medicine whose works have lieen worth preserving. . The 
Romans have not furnished one in this, or indeed in any other branch of natural 
philosophy: for certainly we should hesitate to admit tlie claims of Pliny or 
Celsus, who may be considered as mere compilers from their Greek precursors. 

Galen was bom at Pergamos, in Asia Minor, about the year 130 of the 
Cliristian sera. He was educated at a conuderable expence; after being initiated' 
into all the learning of the Cheeks, and the schools of philosophy which then 
existed, he went into the service of die emperors, and resided principally at 
Rome, Among the remains of antiquity, there are few more valuable thaii his 
Commentaries, written upon the uses of the sev<!ral parts of the body, as hymns 
of praisf: to the great Creator. The beautiful story of his conversion every well 
informed reader is acquainted with. 

From the time of Galen, medical and anatomiral science seems to have re¬ 
mained with little alteration and without improvement, till the decline and final 
oveiihrow of tlie Roman power by the irruptions of. tlie Goths during the ftfth 
century. The ten succeeding centuries have been properly characterized as the 
dari ages, when science retired to the cloister for safety and protection, and 
Europe was plunged into darkness so deplorable, that not a single ray of intel¬ 
lectual light sliot across the gloom to make even that darkne.ss more visible. 

% 

Upon the restoration of learning, Hippocrates .and Gahn were received as 
oracles^ and the. doctrines of the latter had obtained so firm a root in the 
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to defy all opposition; and the remedies which were supplied by tlie imjx’rfcct 
chemistry of that period, were only administered by the lower, th<; more 
ignorant, or more adveututt)us professors of medicine. 

At length Paracelsus appeared, who does not seem to have studied physic in 
any of tht; est^ddished schools, I>ut to have ])icked up remedus from a!! sorts 
of people, particutirly from the chemists. I rona them ! . ' irned tlI^ us(‘ of 

f 

mercury, opium, and antimony* by* these he was enal.>le<t to ore many dis 
orders that had baffled the inert rcincdics of the followers of Galen. Noxclty 
and accident contributed to raise his fame, and be obtained the j)rofossc)r’.s 
chair at Basil. Wlu'lher his ^ . .ees** be attri)>uted to his merit or his iinj>uder)ee. 
he w'as the father ot’ a set of p.«i.;tit oners who oyjposed the estahlisla <1 seimols. 
and ultimately triumphed over the Galenists, m twithstandiwg the siipp*'''i f ui y 
received from the secular j^mver, whicn they called in to crush their ailver.* s. 

In thtJ beginning of the seventeenth ceutury*, Sh Theodore ’ layerju*, . o 
had been much opposed in France as a favourer of chemical r< icdit's, une 
over to this country, and was e^pointed physician to tlie king. He i.s said 
to have countenanced the usv of antimony*, and cojitributeu, I. ■ tla; . jgiit of 
his great name iiiid authority, N>ei'adi ate th di.stinction which exist<’<l between 
the Galenic and chemical prae^ai moys. But uudieine K>on after re< eived still 
greater improvements from another dl.-<aple ol‘ Parart Van 1 lelniont. He 
was tl)e first w*ho gave the name »f ^o the aeriforn« >apours. and applied 
its theory to the elucidation of s<une. pluMion’^na ot tl’ aaiuial ectuiomy. 
**We are surprised,” says Lavoisier, ** to find n '.m Hehoout an infinite 
number of facts wliicli we are accustomed to consider us more mcaevn." And 
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it certainly is impossible to deny, that his treatise tk Flutibus contains most 
of those spl iidid facts which we look at with admiration in tlie works of 
Priestley, Cavendish, and even Ijavoisier himself. 'I’he phenomena his che¬ 
mistry presented were so marvellous, that he was accused of magic, and 
‘hrown into the lru|iiisiti< ' ^ from wheru-c he w^as ultimately released, and 
having re* red i,, Holland, he (here tlied in the y^-ar 1544. 


Sooo aiicr .li lliisyiou. Br. >n fonyed plan® for promoting the sciences 
111 geiieral, ;ui i aia* of iiatnrai {)hilosophy in particular. His comprehensive 
mind liirnieJ .. 'nst esti mate of the value of chemistry, and he pointed out 
the ,:nly niod<; by which this, as well as the other branches of philosophy, 
,:au ever b#.* attained as a science :—“ ISon jini>cu(hnn, aut ixco^ilaudum, tpild 
iiatura feret et faeiat, slid inx\itkndui*> I L advised the collecting of facts, 

and lunjxin tlir c matundy ...ud ca"tio^sl^^ as the only basis upon which 
:i of sei.. cc t;otil<l In reared; ht rejected iheorv and conjecture mi- 

ie.j.orle;: oy e^peviment. 'I'lie p’'!‘ieiph.is of philosophising lieing altered agre.e- 
al)l( M> the oirectious of tins illustrious man, more light .has been thrown 
u|>ou ihe seieia e *•<' na‘dieine, in one ceiiturv, than it had cirived for two 
lliousami ve> IS lu iore. He died -5th T bru-. . , Kiiti. 

In the \ear Bacon was 'r t to the world, itola rt l>. \ l«‘ was born; of 
w hom it. iias oven saiil, ‘Mbot lu; was ilu ;.i ai ib signed hv iiatiye to suc¬ 
ceed to ill; iaiiour'' and ourpiirie,'' o' (hav t \traordiuar\ gviiiiis,"—“ (-)f the 
wi itci’.',' sMV-B.x fli.i,. .e. “ \\h( ' ii ted <»l chemistiN w ith a \ iew to natural 
}>!iilosopliy anti •’a '. -iis w, i«*rboii among the t lnel' !\lr. li. Bo\ 

\VI !Hl Van '- '.i, a . li.cd i^as, Boyle (ienoiiiiiiated artijicuit air. He has 
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examined the philosophy of the chemists i^ith the greatest temper, candour, and 
modesty, and has admirably explained its weaker points. In addition to the 
facts which had been already ascertained, he appears to have discovered, tbal 
some bodies, such as camphor, sulphur, &c. diminish the voiume of air in which 
they burn. He died 30th December, 1691. 

To Boyle succeeded Mayow, a name of little note in the philosophical 
world for many years after he had paid tlie debt of nature; but, according 
to the analysis of his works by Dr. Beddoes, “ he was acquainted with the 
“ composition of the atmosphere, and perceived the action of oxygen or vita; 
" air in almost all the whole extent of its influence. He was well aware of th( 
“ cause of the increase of weight in metallic calces, and distinctly pointed out. 

that certain bases are rendered acid by the accession of vital air. The 
“ doctrine of respiration is all his own.—The office of the lungs (says he) is tc 
“ separate liom the air, and convey to the blood, one of its constituent parts 
“ He investigates the change which the air produces in the blood during it 
" passage tlwough the lungsand adds, that on respiration something noxiou! 
*' is thrown out. ’ But his philosophy, according to his Dutch translator, doet 
not appear to have found much approbation in his own age. 

The experiments made by these three philosophers established the fact, tliat 
some elastic vapour, unalagous to air, escaped from bodies in many ojiera* 
tions; but Dr. Hales seems to have been the first w’ho formed any idea oi 
tlie exact quantity, which, in many instances, he ascertained by experiments. 
To the immortal Boerhaave we arc indebted for the doctrine of Resolutm 
and Composition. It w'as rcserv'ed for the unfortunate, but illustrious Bechei 
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to arrange the desultory experiments of those who had preceded him. and 
from the immense stores of chemical facts, to form the theory of phlogiston, 
which soon obtained credit throughout Europe. This theory was adopted 
and commented upon by Stahb principal physician to the King of Prussia. 
Tlte doctrine of phlogiston has been succeeded by the new, or antiphlogistic 
theorj', which has sin^^e sprang up in France: it derived its chief origin 
from I^voisier. who was joined by other eminent chemists and philosophers 
of considerable talents, who have united their labours to establish the new 
system. Never was the passion for ni^elty more happily exerted among the 
philosophers of France, than in the cultivation of this ample field of know¬ 
ledge; M'hich, however, had been first explored, and the richness of the soil 

demonstrated, principally by our illustrious countrymen, Mayow, Boyle, Hales, 

• •• 

Black, Cavendiilii, and Priestley. 

We are now arri\ ed at a new ajra of pliysic, which commenced under the 
most brilliant auspices. Out of the pneumatic theory arose the employment 
of factitious airs in medteim;; and in many cases whef<e these remedies were 
tried at the Hotel Dicu, in Paris, they proved eminently successful; but having 
unfortunately been applied in a ease of consumption, in which tliey did not 
succeed, and the revolution in France beginning about fiie same period, together, 
with the tyranny of Robespierre, who put to death Lavoisier*, and many 


* Lavoisirr vns sappoHd to be ricb, sad therefore was gailloUned. Hc<vrqueited bat three day* 

to finish an important experiment he had b^n, when the wretch who governed that unhappy 

* 

country, replied, ** Fiance hai no need of phibsopUters, but of patriotsand ordered him to exe¬ 
cution immediately. 

VOL. I. 


1 . 
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oAer literarjr chamcters, a veil was drawn over thb branch of science for « 
time; bol^ as Fourcroy justly, obseryes, it has begun to establish on new views, 
more solid dmn . were heretofore possessed, a system of animal physics, wtiicli 
promises an abundant harvest !*f .discoveries. 

; We have pursued tliis sqil^ect up to tlm introduction of vital air in the practice 
of medicine, without ^ppii% by the way to; notice other improvements of equal, 
if nca . more im^rtant considem^n. About the year •1628, the discovery of 
the mi^oulation of lire L^ood immoxtalmt^^^r eouiitryman, Harvey. It is by far 
the most irnpo^jmnt step towfo’ds a lii^lnpedge of the animal economy that has 
been made in any age or in any coimt^ ; and yet it appears to be so obvious, as 
to leave us in aslOnishmmit how we could possibly have coiUinued so long 
ignorant* of a motion in oiir frame, which is tlie basis of life, and which 
chance or aocidcmt must hayh. made us sensible Of a tlmusand tiihes. Indeed 
xiuiny of the foots winch led to. this great discovery were know'n ev^ to the 
ancients; but their theories were incomplete or inconsistent; each in turn hail its 
revolution, ah^ one error .^ccoeded to anotlier. Hipocrates believed that all 
the vessels communicated ' witli each other, and that the blood had a regular 
^ duK aiid reflux to and from tlie hearty like the ebbing and flowing of the sea. 
• The anatomists of Alexwodria,' finding m their dissections that the arteries w'cre 
.^.emptyir sti|>qsed;^em to .be merely tubes for the conv^ance of air, and gave 
them a name,^ac)(|^^mgly, by which they liave ever since been distinguished ; 


* Cferjr tbWig Appears .ewsy vrlieiiif is lniovni. Coiambus chollcaged his opposers (o make an egg 
ataad apnght on ppm ead; ..Umx sitmitedit iis Tmi s he took one, aind flattsaing it wit& a gentle 
AW fhwm Att tf HtfWfMlUi (Itffi/itlliv. 
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and they supposed the veins to he the onlfr channels fot the blood, Cialeti 
discovered that the blood flowed both by the arteries and veins, but he was 
ignorant of its natural course. The pulmonary circulation was known to Severus 
and several other eminent men. Fabricios ab Aquapendente (who tvas the pre¬ 
ceptor of Harvey) has particularly described-the valves of the veins, by which 
the blood is prevented flowing at. tlieir extremities. But even Flarvcy was 
unacquainted with the direct communication which subsists between the arteries 
and the veins: be thought the blood transuded through a spongy substance into 
tlie latter. This great discoverj'^ of Harvey's paved the Avay to almost all tlie 
important improvements which Imvc since been made in the science of medicine. 
Aselli, an Italian physici^ discovered tire lacteals, l>y which the chyle is 
carried through millions of tubes (whose perforation is too fine e\'en for the 
microscoyte to discover), and deposited in the glaiuls of the mesentery, where 
being attenuatfid l»y a thin diluting lymph, it is conveyed to the common re- 
ccptacle, and mounts by a perpendicular tube called the tliomcicduct (which was 
discovered by Pecquet ia France), to be poured into tlie left subclavian vein, 
where mixing with the blood, it loses the luinic of chyle. From this vein it 
passes into the vena cava superior, and through the right auricle of the heart is 
forced into the right ventricle; from thence, by the astonishing mechanism of 
these parts, it is compelled into the great or pulmonary artery, which carries it 
to the lungs, and by its contracting power drives the blood into every part of 
that organ. * It is in tliis amazing laboratory it imbibes oxygen from the air we 
breathe, and in consequence of which it assumes a more brilliant colour. It 
then enters the left auricle by Uie four ptflmonaiy veins, mid is thence protruded 

u2 
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into the left ventricle, which by contracting itself pushes the blood into the 
aorta; hence, as from a great reservoir, it is impelled by the powerful energy 
of the heart, and conducted by means of the arteries to the most remote parts 
of the body. The extremities of all the eateries being connected witli the 
beginning of the veins, the same force which impels the blood through tlje 
former, helps to drive it through the latter. The blood entering into the right 
auricle by the two opposite currents of the vena cava superior and inferior, 
(that the streams may not clash,) a fibrons excrescence is interposed, which 
breaks tlie stroke of each, and throws both into their proper receptacle. 
Tlius is the blood reconducted to the great reservoir from which it was ori¬ 
ginally impelled, and mixing with the new chyle, ^hich recruits its exhausted 
powers, circulates again, first through die lungs, and then through the body. 

Great benefits were expected to result from the transfusion of blood into 
the veins of diseased persons: the first hint of this great attempt was given 
so long since as 1658, by Dr. Christopher Wren, Savilian professor of astro¬ 
nomy at Oxford. In die year 1666, the idea of transfusing liquor into the 
veins was improved by Dr. Richard Lower, who invented the method of 
transfusing the bloo<l of one animal into anotlier. This was followed by Dr. 
Edmund King, who rendered Lou'er's method more complete and easy; and 
various experiments were made, by direction of the Royal College of I*hy- 
sicians, upon hoiws, dogs, sheep*, 8cc. From England this invention passed into 


• When the experiment was mode some years since at Cambridge, by Professot litnrwpod, the 
blood of a sheep was transfused into the veins of*a pointer, and more blood being admitted *l«n ww 
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France, where J. Denis, doctor of physic at Paris, and Monsieur Emerez, per¬ 
formed this operation upon human subjects. Experiments of the same kind 
were likewise made bj’’ J. G. Riva, at Rome. 

M. Denis published an account of a youn^ man cured of lethargy by trans¬ 
fusing the arteiriai blood of a lamb into his veiiis; aud a surprising cure of 
madness was {>erformed by transfusing the blood of a calf into die veins of a 
man, in the presence of many persons of rank and learning. On the 23d 
November, 1667,. tlie blood- of a lamb was transfused into die veins of Arthur 
Cogn, at Arundel House, by Dr. Edmund King and Dr. Richard Lower; and. 
Coga published an account of the beneAt he received by the experiment, under 
his own liand: but this operation having been performed on Baion Bond, a 
son of the Arst n\ju»ister of state in Sweden (who had been given over by his phy- 
sicians lor an inflammation in his bowels), and on another person in the last .stage 
of a consumpdon, both of which proved unsuct^cssful, the practice fell into 
discredit, and was forbid by the king's authority in France, and by die pope’s 
* mandate at Rome. 

A discovery of great importance in .metjiciiie lias conferred the highest 
honours on the name of Haller; we mean of that property essential to all 


proper, the animal, sensible of plethora, began eating grass (which instinct teaches them will 
prodnee sickness). An old bed-maker, who was pKsent) immediatoljr crunl out, “ Tx>rd,' inaislor! 
sne if your dog be’ent turn’d sheep already!”—Our anti-vaccinarians of the present day ftirnisli 
abundance of similar wise oonclusions from sindlar data. 
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iiniuiitis. and likewise to jdants, called irrUabiliiy. He distinctly proves, that 
in (til living bodies tlicre is a peculiar propniy wliich distinguishes them from 
///(? dead; .and Huilcr may be truly said fe have converted physiology into a 
seieiice, by n;lieving it iVum the uncertain lliictuations of TOnjecture, and fixing 
its pretensions on the basis of actual experunent. "yhis discovery, like that of 
the circulation of the blood, was at first opposed; but when the evidence of 
mcontrovertible facts had convinced error, and silenced an opposition more ob¬ 
stinate, a was then attettipted to wrest tlie merit of tlie discovery from its 
dntlior. 

^Fhe first who endeavoured to form a system of phj^ic upon the irritability 
c*f the fibre, was Dr. Brow-n, from whom it has obtained the name of the 
Brumoiiean system. His doctrine of excitement, according to the opinion of 
a very competent judge, is a specimen af extensive reasoning, ’ truly eatcnlated to 
afford the highest satisfaction to a Just thinker; and he has cldirty demonstrated, 
tliat the several parts of that complicated machine, the human body, obey 
THE SAME GREAT AND FUNDAMENTAL LAWS. 

When the personal conduct of Dr. Brown shall cease to be opposed to his 
^octrines, and the grossness of his manners shall no longer be supfMised to affect 
the soundness of his reasoning, then will posterity affix a real value upon his 
discovery, and assign it that rank, to which, from its usefulne&s, it is entitled. 

The length to which this article is already extended, prevents our noticing 
many otlier discoveries m medicine which have been made within the last 
century; but we cannot omit the important discovery of vaccination by Dr. 
Jeoner, as a preventive against the small-pox infection. This, like all the- 
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pther great tinprovements, has been opposed .by the prejudices of indolence, 
vanity, and envy: th^j solemn investigalipr. smd approbation of Parliament, the 
almost universal suffrages of the liberal and learned, tlie success which has 
attended the practice of it by tlie most enlightened ihations, must, however,- 
convey the highest gratification to the mind of its benevolent author. 

To destroy prejudice, and accelerate improvement, has always been a work 
of time Jis well as difficulty*. In medicine it is attended by circumstances 
which do not necessarily attach to the other sciences; but even with respect 
to tiiem, it has always been a subject of regret, ibat the greatest improvements 


* His late majesty srisIiMi to liaire the streets of London and Westminster paved in tbe present wny, 
but advising with some Scotch piiysiciatw, titey sold it would be very luutful to the health of his 
majesty's good citisens of London, who hod little time to spare for taking exercise; and that the 
jotting of a roach one mile over tbe stones, did more service than travelling several miles on a better 
road. His majesty hod too serious a regard for the health of his people than to countenonce any 
thing that might injure it: however, several Londoners, who liad observed the superiority of the 
streets of Edinburgh, resolved, about fifty years ago, to make trial; and wc are credibly inforuictl, that 
York and St. James’s were the first streets paved in the new way; and (he mob were so displeased, 
(bat at nigbt tbry took np what was put down ui the day. Among other objections, it was said that 
the stones were too small, and could not bear the weight of carriages, and it woubi be so smooth the 
horses’ feet would have no footing. It was in vain to tell them, tliat the streets of E<liiiburgh bail Ijecn 
(raved more than a hundred years back. The night watebmen being iiiereased, and the trial sue. 
ceeding, it became universal, and many other towns ami cities adopted it; and I believe notliiiig riou’ 
would induce them to submit to have streets paved in the oM a'lry. 
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arc opposed by the most obstinate prejudices. Sir Isaac Newton, writing tcv 
Dr. Bentley, says, “ If 1 had foreseen all the weight of opposition tliat has arisen 
against me, I Would have left to others the pursuit of an empty shadow.” 

Dr. FothergUl observ^, that it was thought audacity in M. Fagon to defend 
ihe Harveian riiscoveTV, whicii had taken place forty years preceding; and yet 
Harvey lived to know, that some of his opposers were ashamed of being 
thought to rank among those who had ever-doubted the circidation of the blood. 

l.,inna:us created a new system of vegetable nature, and left posterity to 
decide between him and its o{^)osers. " These,” said he, pointing to some 
academic children at play, " these wilt be nur judges.” 

It is the reflection of being serviceable to our fellow creatures, and tlie 
hope of being enrolled among tlie benefactors of mankind, that afford the 
l>est antidote to those feelings which are excited by the ei&vy or ingratitude 
of the age in which we live. 

Medicine itself has not undergone more obvious changes, than the '<ap|)earaxice 
of medical practitioners. The solemn mummery* of the profession is con- 


* Among other altcmtioiiK in the drcM oF medical men, wc nhall notice an anecdote of Dr. Som* 
mervail, wfao^ bumoor occasioned the disuse of the tie wig. Some of the &culty having taken 
ofleucc at the doctor, who frequently' came to George's without n sword and in coloured clothes, he 
was on flint account insulted byr his indignant brethren. The following day he came to the coffee¬ 
house having cm the Jcbq wi j of his coachman, who, on the contrary, was dressed in the doctor's 
tie. " Here, gentlemen,” says he, is on argument to the purpose, that knowledge does not 
consist in exteriors. There is not one of you wpuld trust me to drive him, and the world'shall sec. 
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Mderably abridgped, and the mysterira of physi(^ like the mysteries of religion, 
have ^most disappeared in an age more liberal and more ^lightened. 
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as 1 pass throu|li the stmbi of London, that the wig does not eonstitule the phyneian.” Having for 
aeveral dajt made this curious exhibition, the tie wig at length became an object of ridiesde, rather 
than of icspect. 
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ri6tJSfe OF WMMONS.. 

li'Aliy be father desirable:in a populai^ work of-this nature, 
to gii'e'a,'-ifoort Qf^ the. constitution, before we describe either 

the courts of- tiieTtha^ bfanches wliicli. con^iose the legislature, par- 

®® H ipay ;!eiiable bur readers to enjoj'^ with'more facility the d^-. 
: .pelop^fhcni .of ijs different parts, if ,we delineate with correctness and fidelity 
tile nnire important'outlines. 

"'. '■ ■tt a&ut : b^ doubt whether tiiis is precisely the sort of work 

from which iuktniEiation of this nature may be reasonably expected; but us in 
this respect our minds, like our appetites, are whetted by 9. change of food, 

' ; both with an increased relish for what is set 

^om, we dia-U venture upon tiiis part of our plan with tlie hope of 
■ being usefvd to some of-our readers, if .not equally entertaining to all. 

. -X '- * 

jpcfectanito. pSlhcsqae. iBOiieadOi»~-HoB. 


i the^bihiier stages itf a^jcar to have Jived in the enjoyment of 

Htcbripti^Ued liberty, subject to ho other niJes of conduct thain tl»e mere 
wni of natiire, UBdl iieceteity or cemVeniehoe Jed tiiem to associate m aggre- 
jgate bodies, They whre inip^ed to titis assodation by tlwir ntutual 
and fears; goverhm^t of other natui^ly jrettulted from society. 












becatise Without it the commuhitjr could neitlier be continued or preterved,, 
or the individusds composing it reap those advantages of assistance and pro* ' ; 
tectioh Which Jed them to associate originally. 

In this infant state of sodety, the rules of conduct, or ptsitwc laws, must . 
necessarily have been few: it is equ^ly obvious, that wi^dnnti virtue, or 
. wenv the leading qualities which led to a choice of the persons to vrhoin the 
execution of these laws should be cohftded ; or, in other words, tJiese were 
C()nsidcired as the attriOutes 0/ that sovet'cign/y, to which all assented, and by 
which all Submitted to be governed. 

We may'still presume, that the chieftaias of the uni>oli.shcd hordes’ wliicli 
composed this stage of sbciet}', more frequently decided from the pussioni of 
the moment, than from any liKed and determinate, rules of conduct '-.Even : 
tvhen society appears m have made a greater progress, and mankind had ; 
arrived at a liigher degree of dyiluBatidn, we find theifr code of la'^'r/iW^ 
general, and amhiguem, aJTording a i^dhnen of the simplicity, rather than the 
sagacity of its coutpileis. 

The Jewish jurispriidence consisted of tea senteiWes ; afid even tlte Romanijt 
availing themselves .of dll the iunistahee to he derived from tl»e more polished 
Oreelks, comprised the laws of theh commonwealtli in twelve tablets of hrass; 
a sj^stem so short and enn^paet to Cicero, every boy was 

obliged to it by heart., But laws neceBsarily maltipJy in much the. same 
propm^n as thh/ rcfirKmicnts societj'-; we are not tliertsfpr*, to be surprised, 
lliiai the lavTs of und^ the jjeeemvirs, consisted of only a 

feyw. brief sentences, should, in the latfcr ages of tJte emfure, have become a , 
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" load for many camels;” nor will it excite our wonder, tliut the Dome-ltoo/c, 
or IJbc7- Judicialis, of the great Alfred, contains tlxe foundation of our own 
jurisprudence, now so voluminous and complicated. 

Land, u hich we may suppose to have been first held in common, soon 
the property of tribes, and afterwards was parcj^lled out to individuals: 
certain ruUss of descent, with a long train of entails, coiiveyanct's, 
grants, settlements, and incumbrances. PERSONAt. PROPERTt', the acquinanent 
and possession of which seems naturally to ha^e resulted from tl>e protection 
and security which the regulatitms of society afforded, was alsfj accompanied 
by certain rules and customs, ncc,essary to its being devistjd, granted, or ex- 
t'hanged; and these customs in process of time assuim^d the name, and addeni 
to the number of Iaw:s. The uberai. and meaihanic arts JikWisc Nourishing 
in the same ratio tliat luxury, or the wants of society, increased; and 
mkrce, which is both the parent and child of riches, introducing r<*finenicnts ol 
ncgociatioii, and complexity of rival interests, eveutuiUly led to a more exteixied 
field ol legislation. T/ic /tfa-.v xtkich relate, to trade unavoidably swell in pro¬ 
portion to the foreign and <lomestic relations of a country; wVii 1st those whid 
rdat(' to property <ir personal seeurity, having their foundation in that relineinen 
of wi.sdom w'hich legislates lor the prevention, as well as cluistiscmait of crimes 
ar«r susceptible of almost daily iucre.ase. 

Law', in its general sgn.se, has hecii very prfqjerly defined to he " a rule o 
hunum action dictated by a superior pourr:” and the great fundamental rule o 
reason aiwl of ctliics is simply, that “ man slmiild pursue his own liappiues 
>'. ilJK>ut injury to the ha)>piness of others;” for by whatever train of argurnen 
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we pursue the several branches into which different systems have subdivided tliis 
universal rule, they all lead to tl«j same inevitable conclusion, tliat tliis action, 
tending either to tin; happiness or misery of matrkind, is Uurcforc consistent with, 
or repugnant to, tlu; “ laws of natuee.” 

In the present state of human- iinj>erftictit)n, reason is not always sulTicient l<* 
point out with exact pjecision what conduct will invariably assist us in 
pursuit; the same Pnjvidence, therefore, which in its wisdom created, has 
in its goodness discovered to us, by direct nwolation, so rnucli of the divine 
i..AW as may be ma^essary to enforce our observance of that natural law, wdiich is 
<.‘ssential to our own individual lia|>piftess and tlie comfort of each other. 

have already staled, that necessity wid convenience led men naturally 
into a state of society", (nit the same circnmstatKics made it impossihle that 
the whole race of mtuikind shotiid ibnn only onvi sockiy. In their progress 
from a rude, uncultivated state, to civilization and rt^-tiiiemeut, various iiinns 
of government have been devised by difl<;rent nations, adapted to tbeir local 
wants,, or to their relative situation with other c«jnmuinitie», independent of 
them, but etmiiected perhaps by habits of mutual mtercourse. This lias made 
a third denomination of laws unavoidable and necessary. The inti^rconrse 
(•etAveen eoinmunities that meet upon an e<]ual looting, and wlio ai^knowUxlgc 
no sn]>crionty in one another, is regulated by tlic law of nations. 

Quod jiiiiuralis ratio intor omnes Lomiucs consiituit, vochIui* jt <ii;sTUJM. 

It was helbre observed, that various Ibnns of government have been d»'vised. 

I 

the only object of which should have been the mutual happiness and sccairiiy • 
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of fhe whole commiiniiy; hut the history of inankinJ furnishes :tt>ni)<lnnt jiroofs, 
tlint tliosf; in whom the power of legislation has resi<le<l, or to whom the i-x- 
eenlion of the laws lias heen coniniitted, either entertained a '< ry iliil’erent. 
ohje.et, or Jiavr; piirsiiecl it by means whieh nnforttmateI\ produeixl v«tv ditVer- 
ent effects. An elo pient historian* has oliserved, that the reiern of the Antoiiiiies 
fiirnislies the only exception to this melancholj' truth. ,It would appear, tliat iti 
treating of politics, the ancient writcTs considered otdy three kinds of government 
as legitimate <»r regular, and that all others were mc're deviations from, and re- 
dnceable to one or other of tliose, Thns Quintilian says, “ It is imeertain how 
" many sniijects live under one governmelit. i»ut we an- c'ertain as to the I'onns: 
" thus wt' know how many .sorts of goverimient exi.st, which arc three, oni' 
“ wherein (h(> people, another wherein a low, and the* third wliereiu one man 
“ is sovereign." 

A government partaking in its natme of all the three., avoiding the ineon- 
veiiieneies attaelaul to them separately, wa-S considered a.s chimerieal, if not 
altogether iinjiracticalilc,—as a tiling ratlier to ht; desired than to he expected,— 
as a meteor, which, if it ever illuminated tlu; political horizon, might sjiarkle, 
but, must soon c*X]>ire. 

Staliio c?sse optiiui; cuiistiliilain rrmpublicaiii qno rs (rit>u« ^cncilbiis regali, optinio, ct popii- 
ari, modirr confiisti.—Cic. FiiAfiM. 

(-iiiictas nationt's, ct urbes, populos aat priorcs aut »inguli rc^unl; dclecta cx bis ron.stit.ii(u rci- 
mltlica' tbriiia, lauflari facllius quain evoiirc; \cl si evciiil, baud dititurna esse potest.—T acit. 
iss Ai.. lifj. iv. 

I 

• Fi'tfc Gibbon, vol. I. 
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It was rc;served for this country to exhibit, in the structure of its constitution, a 
l)aj>i)y c-ombination >f tlicse tliffcrent sys<^enjs, and to establish the possibility of 
thal union, whicJi the political writers here tpiolcd seem to have looked for in 
vain. Ilut we lu-e not to imagine this discovery was either the result of abstract 
reasonijig, the e.fl’e(M. of a sijigle effort, or even the work of a single age. An 
iinj)atiencc of slavery, an<l a rooted attachment to personal and political freedom, 
s«;cms to have been the predominant passion of the Britons in the most remotfe 
ages ; from that period w'lien the firet dawui of liberty gleamed u[>ou our 
tlruidical ancestors, they setun to have cherished this attachment with entliu- 
siastit ardour ; and the sacred llanu! of liberty ajipears in succeeding ages to 
hav(‘ survived the shock of commotions, which threatened its utter extinction. 
Our infiirmatioii respecting the ancient Britons is at best meager and scanty; 
the little war are. 'aei.]uaint(-d w'itli we owe to tlu'ir conquerors, hiu that little 
is to ilu-ir credit. The Druids were at once, their priests and legislators, and, 
armed with the power of superstition, e.vercisiHi over ihem a civil and enruinnt 
jiirisdii tiou ; but the people in general appear to have enjoyed a great porfion 
of polilii al freedom. The diffieulties which aiteiuU tI the eon<juc.st of unr 
ancestors bv the Iloiiuuis, hear ample testimony tt> their liraverv ; and the speeclje."' 
of Chilgueus, Boiniieea, (’araetaeus, and other British ehiefuiins, fiiniish us with 
.sph'iulid examples of that animating eloquence, whiih is produced by a hwi' 
f>f liln'rty. ojierattug upon strimg and ardent, but lUicuilivattsl nnuds. During 
this anluoiis struggle of ilesultoiy <!ourage again.st Roman discij>liin>, we an. 
u»ld l>v ’I’aeitus, that ibeir antipatby to_ slavery was sueli, tiiat wluii the 
Britons despiiired of preserving tbein fi-orn it by any otlier means, tin y iia ■ 
quently I'ut their wives mid eiiildren U‘ ileatli liith thiir oicn hands. 
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It would appear that the religion of the Britons assisted to cherish this 
jittaohmenl, and by what standard sliall we calculate the efforts of the human 
iniiuh when reason is assisted by prejudice, and prejudice animated by siijw- 
stition? Accordingly we find, that the Romans, departing from their usual 
])olicy with resf)ect to conquered nations, found it iieccssar'^ to abolish their 
ancient worship by the most rigorous penal laws; and even the brave, the mild, 
and the accomplished Agricolu, after conquering tliern by his amis, endeavoured 

r 

to subjugate their minds still more, by Uie introduction of Roman luxuries, 
manners, and jurlspnideuce. But tlie spirit of the jieople, however partiallv 
subdued, was still iinluoken; and Tiwitus informs us, "that the. Rritons are a 
people wli«.» pay tlie taxes ami obey the laws witli pleasure, so long as 
no arhilrary <]emands are made upon them; but these they cannot hear with¬ 
out the greatest impatience, for tJiey are reduced to the state of suhjects, not 
of slave.s.” 

'i'he luannei-s, tJic ridigion. and even tlie jtirisprudenee intrmliieed by the 

ilornaas, vv»>re in their turn obliterated by civil dissension and future conquerors; 

tor w hen they were attacked on all sides by tlie barbarians, and reduced to tl»e 

necessity of defeixling the center of their dominions, this island was abandoned, 

with many other of their distiuit |K)Ssessions. I^eft to itselt' it became succt's- 

sively a prey to some one or other of the nations inhabiting the shores of 
« 

tJie Baltic: at length, after reeijirtically annoying each other, it was subjugated 
by the Saxons, a race of free, uncultivated barbarians, issuing from the flin'sts 
of GcTmany. Th(‘ several sovt^reignties of which England was at this perifid 
compfised, were united in one kingdom under F>ghert; and the Saxon laws 
and customs, mingled with the locUl practices of the country’, form nt tliis 
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Say the common law, or lex non-scripta. The successors of Egbert, \A hc» are de¬ 
nominated the Anglo-Saxon line, continued to reign about two hundred j^ears; 
but wc know little of the constitution at this periml, except that, like all the 
governments esUiblisheJ by the northern nations, a king and a botly of nobility 
were comp(uient parts of it. 

Of these, princess, Alfred and tklw'ard the Confessor are particularly distin¬ 
guished: the lonner s'lif)plying the deficiencies of education by the vigour of 
his uiind, and by th*' force of his uueomintin genius dispelling the gloom ot 
a Gotliie and harharous age, has tieijuired the high reputation of la iiig the 
foitiu.ler of onr hut's and constitution It has, however, been irnagineil by tlw^ 
more (‘idightened, that having ascertained the jiartieular customs and local 
praelices of his kingdom, he only formed Jhnn them his IJinr Judit ialli, and 
exerted tlie nliole tveight of fus jiower for tlie observance of his laws. This 
period fianis the first, and almost the liriglitest a'ra in the liistoiy of our legis¬ 
lation. .Mired took care to have his nolt/fiit/ inxtnuicfl, tnul his judges and 
cj\il offieiTs \v».;r<.‘. sele*oted joy their jnohitii itiut he was s»‘\ere iis 

piuii'<hirui: anv malversation <‘oinnut(e<l by the hiciuT class of ileiuinueuts, 
lb‘ instituted the eoiiutv aud hundred courts, and uas hiniseli indi'liiligahle 
in promoting the general \veUar<,' of hi'- su!>|<.i’:s. It is {>> iiim liiat uf ara 
uulehled fi»r tlial noble palUutium of jit»erty. that gn at .sicurily for all our 
other pri\tleges, the iii.sliiut.ioM of the trial by jtiiy; for althoiigli its (orin is said 
to ha\c prc\ail* d aiiioiig most ol’ tlie nations ot (.iollue deseeii!, aud prol.>al>l\ in 
some parts ot Kiighuid, yet it aj'pears tlial A\e are iudv bli.'d to ^Mlrvil lor i(s more 

Voi..‘l. V 
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gcnefal adoption in this conntry. The trial l>y jury seems to be that [mint 
of their lilx>rty from which all its rays diverge, and it is that to which the 
|>oople of England have at all times appearcHl to be most thorouglily and 
most desen cdly attached. * 

In criminal cases particularly it increases tlie security of the people from the 
eftect of Judicial power, and from that power 1>eing made subservient to the 
views or personal resentments of the inonamh: this security is further strcngtlnmcd, 
in the exercise of a power on which tlie happiness or life of a fellow creature 
depends, bj' tlie feeling which ever}'- man must have, that his own fate may be 
essentially connected, in the course of human events, with tlic doom of that 
man upon whose conduct he is about to decide. If in the la[jsc of ages we 
forget the debt of gratitude we owe to the author of this feature in tlie 
constitution, which distinguishes it from tlic jurisprudence of every other nation, 
let us at least stop to a<imire tlie ingenuity of an institution, which enables every 
man in this <!onntry to enjoy a security derived immediately from the laws, 
.and indeiieiidcnt of the will or arbitrary power of any individual. 

The subsequent irruption of the Danes led to the introduction of new 
laws and customs, known by the name of the Darte-lagc; but these; were prin- 
I cijailly confined to the eastern and midland counties, where these piratical free¬ 
booters Had formed their establishment. When Canute restored the Saxon 
customs in a general assembly of the states, he also enforceHi a jirojjer exe¬ 
cution of the laws, and dispensed a strict and impartial justice. After tlic 
two succeeding reigns, we lind Edward tlie (Confessor made a new digest 
from the institutions of Etbelbert, Ina, and Alfred. This compilation, wliicb 
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forms the basis of our common law*, so favourable to libertVf was long an 
object of affection to tlie English people, who struggled hard, though ineffec¬ 
tually, to restore it under the first j>rinces of the Norman line. It was this code 


* The cominon Inw doth seem to he set in op|X>situiii by some, not oiily to the civil law, to the 
ccclesiaslicnl law, to the statute law, bat aUo the ChunccTy, and to the decrees thereof, as if those 
decreiss were no part of the law of the land and of the (mmmon law. But for the clearing thereof it 
will l>e very requisite to haik into the beginning of otirs and others laws as how that term of common 
Ittzi) first began, the word common being never a]>plied to one, but to luniiy; as when two or more 
nations or jwoplc, which wen* formerly governed by several princes and several laws, were afterwards 
united uiuUrr one prince anti one law, then such hiws rvene cajj^d ■common (aze. So wc read of Jus 
commune Jlomanon^, that governed the whole empire; jura eomaunia Ijangobarda et Homana, 
when the Lon^bardi iiud coiujucrcd u great part of Italy, and were united to the ancient inhabitants 
and others. 

So with us, wheu the Saxons had conqiiurcd a great part of this islaiitl, and had set up several 
kingdoms in it, and had several laws whereby those kingdoms were goveriietl, sis the West-Suxon law, 
the Mercian law, llic Northumbrian law; and afterwards Ihi* Danes prevailing, set up their laws, 
calloti by them the Danish law. 

The si^ve.ml kingiioms ('omiiig to be uiiiietl, and the name of England given unto this kingdom by 
them, and afterwards Edward (called the ( onlessorl being sole king therenf, caused one body oflaw 
to be compiled out of thosi^ several laws, and did orduiu that those laws of his slioidil he common to 
all his subjects; and in those laws of King£<lwunl the Confessor that term of common tutu first 
began with us, being called coinmoii in respect of those si'vcral people that before lived under several 

t 

laws, to wiiuin those laws were now roinmon. Ihoitgb, in resjMvt of the author, they were called 
Edward the Contessor’s laws, or Saint Edward’s laws.— Kan. Ccstu, Si*i;j.ma>', Stow, Serru. 
Danixl. * 

Y 2 
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which occasioned Edward to be styled iegum AngUcorum restitutor, as AlfrecT 
had before been called conditor. It was particularly endeared to the nation, 
from its decisions being universally known, and from its being [particularly 
adapted to their genius, manners, and habits. 

But the period was -now arrived w'hen our ancestors w'ere to exchange the 
mild and beneficent government of the Saxon laws, tor the arLitrar^’^ will and 
continental severities of William the Conqueror, who hiving d<ifeated Harold, 
ascended the throne as a conqueror, subverted the Avholc Saxon fabric, and intro¬ 
duced tlie feudal system of gtpveminent It i.s true, this system prevailed in 
almost every nation upon the continent; but tthre its op{ire.ssive ti-ain of 
reliefs, fines, and services, h&j|^been interwov(?n with the earliest ideas of tlie 
[People, it had been derived mim their ancestors, and was cherished in some 
measure by an opinion of its [political utility. But in England the feudal 
^ystenl w'as introducfjd all at once by force of arms, arid w'as more severely 
felt, as it daily contrasted with their old laws, habits, and prejudices, and insult¬ 
ingly reminded them, that tliey were a conquered and suspected peo[>le. Almost 
the whole property of the kingdom was transferred to other liands, and tire 
lands, no longer allodial, w'cre held at the will of a superior lord. A new plan 
of criminal jurisprudetjce wa.s introduced, and the little w'hich remained of their 

t ' » ■ 

liberties was regulated by a foreign law, expressed in a strange and unknown 
language. But the most wanton and cruel innovatiou to which they w'ere sub¬ 
ject W'as the forest laws, which operating as so many penal statutes, inflicted 

the loss of an eye as the punishment for killing. a hare, at the same time 

* 

the crime of murder could be expiated by a pecuniary fine. The right of 
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imposing taxes was also assumed, and the most extensive judicial authority 
personally exercised by this monarch. He established a court of dernier resort 
in civil and criminal cases, called Aula Regis*, which being composeO of the 
great officers of his court, removable at pleasure, and having the king himself 
for president, may be truly styled a most formidable tribunal. But liberty seems 
to be like that herb wliich flourishes more vigorously the more it is trod 
np<jn. The excessive 'power of the monarch, and the arbitrary, tyrannical 
manner in which it was exerciseil, sunk deep into the minds of the [>eople, and 
nourished that general disposition to resist, and that union ainotig all ranks, 
Avhicli ultimately made re.slstancc effectual. 


From this state of o]^)pressioii the nation imagined tiiey were about to be re- 
lieved under Henry 1. who having usurjMid the throne of his elder brother, 
«‘ndeavoured to maintain his power by removing many of the grievances which 
existed during the reigns of the Conqueror and his son Rufus; he abolishtxl 
those laws which bore heaviest on the people, particularly' the curfew, and 
soJlened the. severities of the feudal system in favour both of the barons and tin- 
vasstils. But a circumstance happened in this nagn which had nearly pror etl 
fatal to tlie portion of common law which survived the rigours of the Norman 


conquest, and wltich was fondly' cherished by some of the barons. This uas, 
the discovery of a copy empte Pandects of Justinian, al>»)ut the year 1130, at 


* Out of which court of Aula Regis the four courts of Westminster, Uie Chancery, King’s 
Bench, Common Plena, and Exchequer, were afterwards derived. 
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Amalfi, in Italy. Whatever merit the Roman jurisprudence may possess, it 
seems better calculated for the meridian of absolute monarchy , Uiaii likely to 
assimilate -wriUi the habits of a jieople impressed with a strong attachment to 
liberty. It was, however, the interest of the r! urc! of Home to p! ,ipagate ti..s 
study, and we find it introduced by tlie clerg, with all the weiger of their in¬ 
fluence, which was not mconsiderabit; fiir. -'t liiis peri<-*d. they were almost the 
only depositories of learning, liad inonojKjuzi-d all the great law offices, and 


* UmW Williuin liic Conqueror, niut Lis immediate successors, a multitude of foreign ofr.le.si- 
aslics tiocki'il to lilt' court of Kiigiaiu). Tine Eiig'lisb nubility sasv with the greatest jealousy ■■neii of 
u ronditioii so difl'erent from their own, vested with a power, to the attacks i..' which they were )i<i- 
ntediafely exposed, and thought that they n-'iuld carry tlmf ;»*wor t4> (he lie.;..lit, if they should ever 
adopt a system of laws which those same men souglit .o iiilnMluee, and ol wiiii.-li they v'suld nrccs* 
surily become both the depositories and the itilerpreters. It hapiiened, therefore, by a somewhat 
singular ronjuiiction of circumstances, that, to the Roman laws brought over to liingland by monks, 
the idea of eec1esins1i<;al power became associated, ui the same inniiner os the idea of regal despot u 
was afterwards anncxetl l<» ilie religion of the same monks, when favoured by Kings v ko endeavoured 
to establish an arbitrary 4rov<'rnuirnl. The nobility at all times rejected tio!** laws even with a degree 
•of ill humour; and the usurper Slephen, whose interest it was lO conciliate their airections, went so 
(;ir as to prohibit the study of them. Kven at j'rcseni the 'ngtifl(hawyers altrihiitc the liberty they 
enjoy, and of which other nat.jiis arc «li ■ rivet!, ti> their having rejected, while thus, nniitnts hav' 
admitted, the Roman law ; which is .uistukiug the eftect lor :oe cause. It m.' >ecause th. English 
have rejected the Roman' laws that they are fr>v, ,l,:.t >1 is because ihev wore 'lee ^or at len.st bcraiisc 
there existed among them causes which were, in process'>f time, to make them so.), hat they have 
been able to reject the Koniaii laws.—D e LoLuh. 
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nearly all the subordinate departments*. This novelty was, however, 
suceessfully ,<.s!'‘:ed by the lait^', and the contest at Icngtli ternhuateU in the 
seressi<ni oi the clergy i'rom the courte ol'just.ic<', which they had occupied both 
iiulf^es a I advt)caios. "^'h' tirin temper which the nobility and laity in 
general, dts(;..\ered upon t.nis oce ision, docs not aopear to have subsided even at 
th<' distsinee. ol move tiein a ee ■iiry, wh‘i, it was declared, “That the realm 
of EngUiiul hath never Mieen unto t’ is horn*, »u h hy the consent of our lord 
the king ai.d the h'vds of Parhamont, shall it ever oe, ruletl, or governed, hy the 
civil law.” “ l*«reetp.ic le ro .-l .le, d’*''iigloterre ii'etoit devant cres licures, no a 
I'entent do rov notvc seignior, et .seigniors uu I'arlement, unques ne sera rule ne 
governe par la h.y civil.”—P arl. Westmon, T’c/t. .1, 1379. 

tn tlie su(‘cee<lie.g reign, lihcrty seems to have rnad' a further progress by 


* For (he ciiuncvllor atsl cliiot' jiiEtice of Jilnglaml wore assiEtaniE to tbc kin^ in all jiiilfprieiits 
m.Tuy icg'H hclorc .nid after, and ■icillivr thon nor for many jears after King Edward tbo Coiifcssor’b 
lime, was !ltc ooimnoi, law v.omo t(t be a profession, nor lawyers inadoyudgos or pleaders. In former 
tiiors the niOKl h'nrm.-d lioriis were I>est .studied in the laws, so tlio clergy tlirust into almost all places 
■ :!' ;u<i' :aturc; wbtrii it w.' jsaid, .Callus ekricus nisi rauxidicus. But Kiiii, Edward the First, after 
Oio eoiiqiiest, la'ing, as it is said, ^|^‘ary of tile ereal power of tlio chief justice of England, was the 
tiiN, that iien-t that course, Iiy in-'.kiiig layuien juilges, v o kept the rolies of the former judges, as 
tl«;y di. ! I tiiih day - aii>* tile . the com on law came to Lie a profession and a sttidy, and students of 
Jaw,' I.' o - pK iider.s 'o court'., and after to he i .d--, ai.iJ fre i that lime ih* common law by degrees 
■is grown to (hat Jieigbt we i.ow sec it is conic to.— rindicafion oj' the Institution of the Court of 
Chanrrr!/. , 
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the revival of the ancient trial by jury. It was not, however, till the; reign <Jf 
King John tliat those discontents broke out, which the policy of the two Henries 
had contrived to smother; a weak and tyrannical prince*, whose mind, enfeebled 


* As the reputation of the Roman prelates grew up in these blind ages, so grew up in them withal 
a desire of amplifying their power, that they might be as great in temporal forces, as men’s opinions 
have formed them in spiritual matters.— Ralcich. 

King John, in the tliirtcenth year of his-reign, being in extreme fear of both the pope and the 
French king, and especially of his own subjects, sent ambassadors to Adtnir(diu.i Murmvlinuny great 
Emperor of Turkey, to offer to be of his religion, and to make his kingdom tributary to him, and be 
and his subjects to Ite vassals to him, and to hold his kingdom of him; but that intidel great firiiice 
(as a thing unworthy of a king to deny his religion and betray his kingdom) utterly ri'fused to accept 
the offer. King John, in the foiirtctnilh year of his rirign, by his charter (13th May), through the 
persua<iou and ihre.ats of the popiVs cominissary-, Pnndulphus, surrciideretl his kingdoms of Englumi 
and Ireland to Pope Innocent HI. cum communi roHsilio haronum, ns he inserted therein, and (bat 
tlienccror>vard be would liuld bis crown as foedary to the pope, payiikg for both the kingdoms ICKIO 
mniks. 'Whereupon be did homage and futdly Ut the. {.rope, by the hand of Pant/u/ji/itit, at whose 
feel he laid also the royal imsigns, his seoptre, sword, and ring; all which was afterwards accepted, 
approved, and ralilied by the. pope by bis bull, which was called Bulla aurca. 

I 

Pope Grejfory demuiuled arrears of Edward I. Rex respondct, se iiuc prelalis et proeeribus 
regni nan posse responderc, et quiul jurejtirando in corniifilirme sita fuil astrieliis, quad Jura rrgni sni 
servaret illibata, ncc aliquid quad diadr.ma tangat regni rjusdem edisrjue ipsorum requisil, concUio 
facercl. . * 

In the fortieth year of Edward ill. the po^ie also demanded hoimige arid arrears, with a threat, 
that if they were not paid be would proceed uga^st the king. Edward called his court of Parliament, 
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by sii]}erstition, and rendered more despotic l>y tlie cxerc;ise of uncontroHed- 
power, contrived to unite the nobility of his kingdom so completely against him, 
that, when the standard of rebellion was set up, he was forsook even by his 
courtiers, aiMl, with the li'w attendants who had not deserted him, was compelled 
to submit himself to the disposal of his injured subjects. It was under these 
circumstances that he signed the Charter of the Forest at Runnemede, hy 


where it was resolved, That Kinp: John, iior any other, could not put himaeir,' or hi.s kiiigdoms, or 
Uia (leople, in such subjection, wilhotit the a-ssent of them, the Lords and Commons in Piirlianieut; 
That if he hail done this, it was sritliout tlieir consent, and n^-aiu.st his coronation oath ; and that if 
tlic ftopc should attempt to enforce the demand, they w’oald resist with all their power. TJtis noble 
and prudent king took the fairest and surest way to give satisfaction; whereof the jtopc beiiii; certi- 
tied, the matter hath ever since rested in quiet.—And it is declared in full Parlianicnt (Ko. P.siti,. 
43d Elbe. III. nu. 71, upon demand made of tliem in behalf of (he. king, That they could nut assent 
to any thing in Parlinnicnt that tended to the disherison of the king and hi.s crown, wheren.ntu tli,-v 
were sworn.— 4 Tvst. 13, 14. 

It may be amusing to some of our readers if we iranscrilx- a ciirioiis .mecdole relating to this prince, 
who, disappointed of the throne of France by the brave resistance of the garrison of Calais, residved 
to take revenge, and demanded six of the principal iiiliabitants of that place to be led to liiiii niih ' 
halters about their necks, ns n due atonement for the crime of resistance to their lawTiil sovereign, as 
he chose to stylo himself. The governor, Kuslacc Saint Pierre, lirst of all voltmlarily and cliccrfuJly 

gave himself up as a rausoio for (he city; “and 1 tloiibt not,” says he, “ there arc ni:oi\ here a- 

* 

really, nay more zealous for this martyrdom than 1 c}u be, however inudesi,\' :uid (tic fenr of iinptiled 
ostentation may withhold them (Vom lieing foremost in exhibiting Ihcii inerit.s.”—“ Ves tlier-’ are! ’ 
exclaimed his son.—“ Ah, my child t” exclaimed St .'Pierre, •• 1 am then twice sacriiieed 

VoL. I. / 


but no 
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^ which the most intolerable and tyrannical parts of the forest laws were softenek 
or abolish^. But the most important advance towards the establishment of 
public liberty was, the obtaining from him that famous charter, which, on 
account of its superior and extensive importance, was denominated Magna 
Charta. By this charter a written law was substituted for those general maxims 
of nght or policy, upon which the privileges of the subject, and the duties of 


I have rather begoUea thee a leeoiid time. Tbjt ywn are fisw, bat full, my sen; the victim of 
virtue has reached the utmost pUrpme and goal of mortality.—Who next, my friends ? Thu is the 

hourof henies.*V-»‘ yoi»kinainanrVcriod James YourluMn^ cried PeterWiasant. 

—“Ah I” oxclaiined Sw Wjdtm Manny, tmrvting into tears, “why mu I not .a citisen of Calais?" 

The sixth victim wm still mmUng, but was rrupplied by hut firom numbers who wmc emulous of so 
ennobling an example. 

The keys of (he city were then deUvemdtoSir Walter. He took the six priaonets into his custody; 
but before they departed, the citiiens desired permission to take their last adieu of their deliverers. 
What a parting! what a scene! They crowded, with their wivm and children, about St. Pierre and 
his fellow prisoners. They embraced, they foil prostrate before them—they groaned—4hey wept 
aloud; and the damour of their monming passed the gates of the city, and was heard tbronghout 
the canyr. 

At leiigtk St. Pierre and hu fidlow victinn appeared under the oondoet of Sir Walter and his guaid. 
AU the tents of the English were instantly emptied; the soldiers pointed from aO parts, and arranged 
thenuelves on each side, to.admiie this little band of patriots as they pasted. They maranrad their 
approbaUon and an>lauiie of that virtue which they could not but levese even in enemies, and they 
regarded those ropes which encompassed their necks, as ensigns of gieater dignity than Oat of the 
British darter. 
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the prince, are sunposed to depend. The rights of the individual to protection 
both in his person and property, are cl^urly ascertained by the admission and 
consent of both parties, and tbe great and leading objects of political association 
settled. It would seem almost impracticable for human ingenuity to carry these 
points much higher. 

Nuilus Uber homo capuUur^ vel imprUonetur, vel dissesiatur de tibero tcnemento 


A* soon BB tb«r had reached the royal presence, ** IfAUKT,” said the king, ** ore these the prin. 
cipal inhabitants of Colaitf’'—They are,” says Manny ; ** they are not only the principal men of 
Calais, they are the principal men of France, my lord, if virtue has any share in the act of en> 
nobling.’’-~“ Were they delivered peaceably f” says Edward, vras there no resistance, no com¬ 
motion amon^ the people " Not in the least, my lord. Thi^* are self-deliTered, sdf-devoted, and 
come to offer up their inestimable heads as an ample equivalent for the ransom of thousands.” The 
king, who was incensed at the difficulty of the siege, ordered them to be carried to immediate execu¬ 
tion, nor could all the remonstrances of his courtiers divert him from bis'purpose. But what neither 
a regard to his own interest and honour, the dictates of justice, nor the feelings of humanity, could 
eflbct, was accomplished by the influence of conjugal affection. The queen, who was then advanced 
in pregnancy, being informed of the particulars respecting the six victims, flew into her husband's 
presence, threw herself on her knees before him, and, with tears in her eyes, besought him not In 
Stain his character with an indeUblo mark of infamy, by committing such a barbarous deed. Edwafd 
could refuse nothing to a wile whom be so tenderly loved, and especially in her situation. The queen, 
not satislied with having saved the lives of the six buigfaers, conducted them to her tent, where she 
applauded their virtue, segnlcd them plentifully, and having made., them s present of money nnd _ 
clothes, sent them back to their fellow citisens. 
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sito, vcl lihertMibus, vel libcris consuctudmihus .suis, ant uHttgetur, aut cruletur, 
•alitjub modo destruatur, ttec super cum ihimus, ncc super earn viittcmus, nisi per legale 
judicimn parium suornm, eel per legem terra. Nulli vendemus, nulli ncgabinius, 
aut differemus jnsticiam, vcl Tccium. —MacNa CHART, cap, xxxix. 40. 

At this jieriod, thf Court of Common Pleas, which had been ambulatory, 
and removable with the kinfjf’s household from one part of the kingdom to 
another, was lixed to a certain sjx>t*, viz. to the palacf; of Westminster only. 
This circumstance led to an association of the lay professors of law, wlw. 


Contmitnia plurita non sequantur curiam nosiramf led teneantur in atiquo loco rrrto.—M »cna 
C' llAiiTA, tap. xvii. 

The four courts, then iucTiulrcl in one court, called Aula Regis, did follow tHc kiiigV court, wltcre. 
upon thej were afterwards called courts: but by tbc Great Charter graatrd by King John, and after 
by King Henry III. in the third year of his reign, which he renewed with some alterations in the 
uiiitli year, being the eighteenth year of his .tgc, the Commmi Picas was appointed to be holden in a 
place rortaiii, and not to follow the king’s court.;, yet the chancellon and judges of the King's Bench 
did long after follow tlie king’s court, os appearelh by the statute Artteuli super Chartas, S8th 
Edw. 1. c. 7. 

S}>eaking of tiie common luw, or the laws which our histories so often mention under the name of 
the laws of Edward the Confessor, Rlnckstune otjservcs, “ These are the laws tlial so vigtirously 
“ withstood tfie repeated attacks of the civil law; which csUhlished in the twelfth century a new 
“ Rtimaii empire over most of tlie states of the continent, states that have lost, and perhaps upon 
“ tliat .'iccuiint, their political Ijlierties; while the free constitution of England, perhaps on the same 
account, has been rather improved than debused.” 
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employing their joitit abilities in its perfection, fru-nocfl ihemselvc.s into a regular 
and separate ordct, and gave to the study of the common law the appearance 
of a liberal and enlightened science. It was perhaps fortunate that this ima- 
dent should occur about the period of which we arc now speaking, otherwiw' 
the zeal and activity with whicli the clergy continued to iiitrodace the civil 
in opposition to the common law, might have led to the entire negh'ct of the 
latter. 

The Icanting of this period was likewise principally confined to the clergy, and 
the papal church was not satisfied with merely extending a s|)irituul suprcnuu-y 
<*vcr its less enlightened subjects (I'ide note page 1(58), the dark cloud dra\vn 
over the human mind by Catholic superstition, and the violent convulsions 
caused throughout the cuntirnuit of Europe bj' the feudal system of govermnent, 
produced an t'H’ect equally strong in this country. Imperial Rome, who, in tlie 
days of her republic, and during the tyranny of licr own Ca'sars, had known 
nothing of- either, came at last to dictate in both. The cagFe, grown blind with 
age, (ould soar no longer, and Uie standard upon which it was displayed, was 
torn down and destroyt^d with impunity by northern and eastern hiirbariuns, 
who, sulxlued in their turn by church policy, bowed tlicir necks to the figure 
of tlie cross. Under this standard the Roman poutifi's governed iiiankiiid more ' 
imperiously, from the Baltic to the Ca.spiun sea, without a single legion, than 
the senate, the consuls, the tlictators, and the f?mpcror.s, had heretofore done 
with forty to support tlu:m. 

Under the long reign of King John’s sou, the people became better acquainted 
with the'ir own * importance, from the suecossion of differences whicli arose 
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between Henry and his nobles. ClRitted» because necessary to both < {tatties, 
they were alternately rewarded by each with the accession of new privileges: 
they obtained a confirmation of the Great Charter, and likewise the acqui* 
sitTon of important rights by the statutes of Mertmi and of Maxlebti(%e. 

The reign of Edward I. forms a noble and interesting soa in the progress 
of our legislation. It does not require the authority of Sir Matthew Hale to 
convince the intelligent observer, how rapid an improvement our laws received 
during the reign of our English Justinian. Sir Eidward Coke is indeed 
lavish in his [tancgyric upon this period, asserting, tliat the statutes enacted 
during his reign, were more constant, standing, and durable, than any which 
had been since made. Blessed with an enlightened mind and cultivated 
iindorstanding, succeeding to a weak and tyrannical prince,^ whose injustice 
hud rendered the pcojjlc unhappy, he endeavoured to l»eal the wounds which 
had been inflicted, and to conciliate the ufiectioii of his subjects. Sensible! 
how important to the attainment of these objects was the upright admini* 
‘itration of jusucc, he took immediate steps to bring the judges who had become 
corrupt, before bis Parliament; and all of tiiem, except two, being convicted, 
w<.'re fined and removed. This was an important step towanls restraining a 
jelractorj'^ nobility, and restoring confidence to the people. He bestow'ed a 
considerable portion of his time to the study of jurisprudence, settled the juris¬ 
diction of his several courts, and completed the division of the Exchequer into 
four separaUi and dist:inct courts. He fixed the mode of process; and as, by 
means of a professional fiction, business might be carried from one court to 
another, they naturally became rivals and checks upon each other. ‘ It is to 
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falm we are iikdebted for the estabtishmeat of perhaps the most useful body 
of men in this or any othcar cmtatry, justices of the peace. He abolished die 
dangerous office of (diief ju8ticiaty» and appointed more to be judges in cri¬ 
minal causes. He has tlie honour of being the first Christian prince who 
restrained the exorbitant and luialienable acquisitions of the chpreb, by the 
statute of mortmain. But what adds in a greater degree to the celebrity of 
his reign, was, the callhig for tlie first time the deputies from the towns and 
boroughs to Parliament It is, in fact from this a^ra we may date the origin 
of the popular branch of our constitution: for altliough, during tlie reign of 
King John, there are some writs extant, by which knights of shires were sum¬ 
moned, yet this appears to be tlie fij-st time the sherifts were ordered to invite 
the towns and boroughs to send deputies. If at this period the representatives 
of the peojile were not clotlied with the power or privileges which they have 
since acquired, yet we cannot be insensible to the important advantage the 
people even at this time obtained, from the right of assembling in a legal 
way, to state their grievances at the foot of the throne; thereby acquiring 
•«uch an influence over the motions of government, as rendered them every 
day more and more important, and at length terminated in their l^ecomiug 
a part of the government itself. But lilierty made a still more important 
stride during tliis reign; and if Magna Charta was wrested from theimbeciliti’^ 
of John, to protect the personal freedom of those who obtained it, the statute 
De Tttiiagio non eoncedeuda, was obtained from the grpatness of Edward, to 
protect and give securi^ to tlie Great Charter itself. By this statute it was 
enacted, NuUumiaUagium vel auxilium, per, nos, vel'hcrcdes ?iostros, in regno nostro 
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ponatttr seu levetur, sine vohmtate ei asscnsu archicpUcoporum, episcoportwi, conutuih, 
baronum militum, burgcnsium, el aliorum liberorum hominttm dc regno nostro,— 
Stat. ann. 24 .E<1. I. 

< 

The Great CUiarter was.also confirtned no less tlian eleven times during his 
reign; and the statute Conjirmatio CaiHarum, directing it to be allowed as part of 
the common law, passed in his twenty-fiflh year. 

It was at this j)erii»d the beauty of the constitution began to appear, when the 
mutual checks wliich resulted from the dignity of the emw^n. the intlociice of tlie 
nobles, and the power of the people, began to operate: for although during a 
long interval of w-eak princes, such sjs Edw’ard II. Richard II. and Ileniy \''I. 
the English laws were susceptible of little amelioration; and little inijirovement 
was to he expecU’<l in juridical matters under such warlike |»rinc(;s as Henry IV. 
Henry V. and Edward IV. yet their rtagns afli*rd continual instances of the 
increasing power of the commons, and the seeds of their greatness (which sut 
beft)re noticed) began to germinate with considerable strcngtli. 

’rbeir hrst efl'ort was under Edward 11. when the bills for siiljiudies were ac- 
c.oinpatii<>d with petitions. I’o Edward III. they declared their rest>lution not to 
acknowledge an\' law, to which they had not e.vpressly assented. It was during 
this reign the. commons exerted a new privilege, wliich not only contributes in 
an eininejit degree to the jireservation of public libert 3 ^ but in the exercise of 
which, at this moment, consists one of tlie greatest balances of the constitution 
—the impeachment of ministers for mal-ad ministration. Tlie disgraci^ of Ltatirner anti 
Neville, besides persons of inierior note, shew's the valtie as w'ell as the extent of 
tlic inquisitorial poiver even -at this early peritid. We ma}’, likewise, •form a 
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tAlfr:il)lc ojiiniou o. the infliu nee vhieh tin; npre^etilative-, oi the jieople had 
(>ht.aiiie«l, (’r<tin the avhitrary ihlempts made l>y ministers, in the sneeeeclinL’ 
reign, to inlhieuei; tla'ir « lection.s. VW' mnst not i<>rget to mention, that one 
of the most {ioj>uhir statutes ever enaeted hv any prince, was that wJiieh passe<l 
in tliir (wenly-fihli year of tins reign, limiting to thn-e principal la-ads the cases 
of’ liigh treason, wliicli were heha-e ^agne, aml)igtioLis, and indetinite ; iudei-d 
the limitations <<1' this s\atnle (which still remains in lorc«-) were s<* exceed in glv 
strict, that tin? lawyers of after times have heen hold c-nongh to enlarge 
them. In this reign, likewise, the praetiee of svi-'pcniling justiec hy ]Kirtieiilav 
warrants was one ol tie,- eomjiluints ot (iie eommons, aial the jirissing of 
men and sliijis lormed anoth'-r item in their eataiognt; ol’grieva!iee->. In tin. 
reign ol' llenr\_ 1\\ thev went • lar as t<.i ndi'se- siij>plies hefon; an answer 
was gi^en to their cotnplainis. 

Tlie sneeeeditig ri-ign was too niiii.-h oe( n[>ii'd with litr< igi: war.s to admit 

liw the ciJiisideration of many new lav\ s; ainl <hii itig the reigli ot 11 I'ni-v N'l. tiie 

« 

contest hetween the honses o! \ ork and 1 Mnn a--ler ainiost <'mirelv sus|iciideii 
the laws alrcadv in existen»-e. At length llte <law n ol' internal p*-:n‘e seemed 
to |)rotuisc a re turn ot happier sce nes ninler I letirv VII. who united the-two 
tamilies hv inarritige; hut the- speeions virtues of tliis prince \ve're ntliniteh* 
le*.ss the efleet e)t' nttlnre- than of art, iiiiel his e-liie-f me-rit se-e-nis to have ix-en tin; 
manage-meni ol’ his re-v«-nne w ith priielene-e- :m<l e-e-onoiny , It ihiring the- horrors ol 
e-iNil war, anel timielst the- elin etf arnis, n,- an- not to knik tin. jnrielieal iinproM - 
nietits, e>r e-veii u strict o^»ser^ ance of e-siai>lish'-d Idrms; ye t it might h;l^^• he i-n 
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reasonably expected, that the {)eople, but just relieved from scenes of mutusti 

slaughter and desolation, would have been at least indulged in the enjoyment of 

their liberty, without annoyance from the hand which they had bled to support: 

* 

but Henry had resentments to gratify% as well as promises to fulfil; and when be. 
ascended the throne, he beheld the nobility of his kingdom almost exterminated, 
and his subjects fatigued, harassed, and unresisting : but even under such circum¬ 
stances w-e find the early^ part of this reign disgraced with*plots, treasons, insurrec¬ 
tions, atid impostures, which may furnish some excuse for tlie severities that were 
practised. This monarch appears to have entertained the most judicious plan 
of restraining his nobility and the clergy, not so much by depressing them to 
an inferior standard, as *by raising the’ intermediate classes between them and 
tbe ]>opuluee to a higher rank; for this purpose, we find, that he not only ex¬ 
tended e\'ery encouragement to commerce, but tliat he no'er once omitte<l 
to secure tbe rights of the merchant in his treaties with foreign powers. 
Wliat perhaps contributed much more to the ultimate comjdetion of tins object, 
was, the aci. by which tlie nobility w'ere enabled to sell tlieir estates; a law ex¬ 
tremely ]H>pular with the commons, and by no means disagreeable to the nobles, 
as it affonletl them an immediate source for indulging tlieir taste for osten- 
'tation and prodigality, and the effect of it attaching upon tlieir {Xisterity, was 
too remofe from their pr<,‘sent feelings to make its policy objectionable. 

The succeeding reign presents a picture of liberty in so deplorable a state, 
as to excite an idea, that the period w'as arrived in which it was to ex|>c- 

ft 

rieiice the same fulc it had done in I'l-aiice, and indeed u{X)n almost the 
whol<! continent of Europe. * The treasures of the late king, which had been 
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artfully collected und carefully hoarded, were dissipated in ridiculous pageants, 
criminal pleasures, or expeditions i<>olishly employed: money must therefore 
be raised, and to this end the |»eople were again consulted, and for some time 
cajoled. Wolsey, the crafty minister, first obtained a considerable sum under 
the title of a benevolence, which, to the circumstance of its being an extortion, 
superadded the mortificatum of Ixiing considered as a free gift. But this re- 
source being exhausted, the king was obliged again to address himself to the 
representatives of the people, Avho only granted half the supplies demanded ; 
they even went so far as to refuse to jiermit Wolsey to be heard in the. house 
ui>on the subject, having resolved. That none could be permitted to sit or 
argue then*, but sttch as had l>cen elected nuTiibers. Even when the sjiirit 
of freedom has been extinguished, tlie bimest siibjeets have been found to resist 
till unusual attack ujkiii tbeir property, particularly when insult has accom|i:uiied 
injury; and tlius a feeling of national honour, and si regard for public liberty, have 
„w)inetimes arisen out of the less honourable sense of jsrivsite interest. But whatev er 
may have been the causes tlisit produced it, we esuinot but sidmire the (!oj»stancy 
with which the commons, even during this reign, vindicated their right to refuse 
Mtbsidies; a right which was destined to [srove the instrument of their own 
jsreservation, and also of the liberties of the i)eo]>lc. In this respect tluV 
seem to hav'e departed from the servile obedience to the? will ol’ the crown, 
which in other respects governed their jmjeeetlings; partitrubarly iis tbsit “ ftnuir.i/i" 
heap of uifd and ncte-fanglcd. trutsonx,” wliieli disring* his' reign disgraeod tlie 
statute books of this kingdom ; laws, respecting vvbieli the most extraordinary 

A if 2 
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circumsitance is, that a body of men eonld ever be induced to give their consent 
to them. Henry, however, found a more ample fluid to recruit his exhausted 
exchequer. In the suppression of religious houses, and th'* sequestration of all 
the monastic revenues, which were calculated to amount to at least one 
twentieth part of the national income, or abovi 100,000/. per annum. 

But waste and prodigality soon disposed of what ingenuity and rapine, had 
accumulated, and however wide this monarcli liad extended ins prerogative, 
it remained with the commons to provide the means of supporting it: in¬ 
deed he appears to have carried- the despotism of tlic crown to a most asto¬ 
nishing length; it was even enacted, that, the proclamations of the king 

should hcTve the Ibrco ol’ law, according to that principle of the Roman code, 

L. i. lib. i. tit, 4. dig. iHudd princ/pi plaaterit haki c/gw/rw ,* or in the olil 
French, Que vctif le rop, a- veut la Im. By this act [jublic liberty wxiuld seem 

to liave received a blow from which ii could 'scarcely recover; but the poli¬ 

tical rights of the |>eople being inseparably conned'd with tin; i ights of pro¬ 
perty, and the power of supplying the wants of the crown liemg tlie privilege 
of the commons, and one to which tlnx clung as to a last plank in the w reck 
of every ilfnig cls«', enabled them, in more lavourable tiriie.s, lo lead the'eon- 
s'dliition back to its old limits, and to raise more effectual barriers against 
future usur})ations. Accordingly Ave find, in the short reign of Edward VI, this 
act, as wx‘ll as those absurd and tyrannical laws against treason, Avere abolished. 

We hasten over the fanaticism of Mary’s reign, and the complicated miseries 
which her cruelty and bigotry brought iq>oii the nation, by turning religion 
hack to its primitive abuses. 
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The restoration of the Protestant reli'^ion under Elbsabeth, brought with it 
a greater <legree of toleration; but tlie hand of arbitrary power still pressc*<l liard 
upon the people, and riotbini' but the brilliant achievements of her reign,- the 
dangers which the nation experienced from abroad, and the degree of personal 
affection which attached her suljjects to this gn-at princess, could have made 
them endure-, «.r hsne r<:-iid<!nHl them even passive under the tyranny which 
she exercised to the very \ erge of desi>otisin. As if the Star Chamber was 
not vested with power sufliciently oppressive, the inquisitorial trihunal of the 
High C .'omiiiission avus instituted. But the veil which had Ixs.-n thrown OA'er 
her arlfitrury and oppressive measures hy the brilliancy of her reign, and tlic: 
gl<»ry vvliich attended it, was effectuallv r»-inovcd in the suceectling rcigiis. 'J’he 
Stuarts, ill conseipie.nec- df a less violent e\<•r^^on of po-togaiivc, were doomed to 
atone f<>r tlu-ir iudiMT'-' > <ns in n way that w ill hereafter teach an awful lesson both 
to princes an»l to the ju-ople. A spiin nt opposition displayed itself during the 
reign of .lames 1. wliicit gave strong symptoms of that returning love of lil>ertv, 
which had only been sinutbered, hin t;nt dttstroyed, m the people, and wliich. 
at the eomintaicemeiit, of ti.e succeeding reign, presented a gloomy and nmst 
formiilable asp;«-t. Tlie Protestant religion too hecame ideiitifiixl as it were with 
tlie same spirit of liherty, and mingletl its«-lf with ihe politics ol tlu- people : the 
pr<Togati\cs of the stive reign were <^\amined with tlu same fret-floru they had 
been accustometl to exercise towards the Romish religion, and as the latter 
had proved unable to bear the test, so the unlimited supremaey of the former 
was not likely to lx: tolerated. After assenting to the Petition t*f Right, and the 
act by which the compulsory taxes, disguisctl under tlie veil of henevoU-rirct, 
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were declared to be contrary to law, after arbitrary imprisonments and 
martial law were abolished, after the court of High C’ommission and the 
Star Chamber were suppressed, juid the constitution freed from the appanitus 
of despotic powers with which the two Henries had obscured it, there wtis 
nothing left to which a monarch might be supposed to cling, or for w'hich he 
might be warranted to contend at the risk of his crown and the hazard «»f bis 
life : but the ambition of private individuals, and the fanuticisni of pei’seciiling 
sects, uniting, induced the unfortunate CharU-s to preserve an unbending dignity, 
and drove him to a resistance winch he harl not ade<piate means, in the love 
or loyalty of his subjects, to support; even the private virtues of the prince 
were insuflicient to protect him, in the contempt and disregard of his public duties. 

In vain was a republic endeavoured to be planted on tVie Tuins of royalty: 
power, the object and purs\iit of the many, was doomed to shift hands with precipi¬ 
tancy; attached for a short time to the democratic leatlcrs of the long Parlia¬ 
ment, it soon passed to a prott!Ctor, and thence hecam<* parcelled out to military 
ailvcuturers. The good sense of the nation having enabled it to recover from 
tVie fanaticism which had produee<l these extensive evils, eagerly returned 
to that order of things, a deviation fnjiii which had causeil so riiueh blood 
r.o ilow ; and tbe re,turn of CJharles II. was weleonitrd with enthusiasm and 
raj)tiire. 

It was natural to suppose, that the misfortunes of his father, and the 
lessons he had received in tin; school of adversity, Avoiild at least have tauglit 
this monarch to avoid the rock upon which his parent had been wrecked; but he 
came to the throne with notions of arbitrary power, and ideas of the royal 
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prerogative, very different from those; wliich were entertained hy his subjects, 
ami very inconsistent with his own happiness as the nionareli of a free j)eople ; 
but the eagerness of his measures destroyed their effect, and liberty made her 
gn-atest efforts uraler the; auspices of a so>ereigri and a family most inimical 
to her existence. The military services due to the crown were i'cmitted, the 
laws against la-retics re|>ealed, and the llalx-as Corpus act, which is considered 
(and properly so) as a scttuud Great Charter, wa> finally established, and made an 
effectual barrier to secure the personal liberty of the subject. All this was done 
with a family ii|R>n tin; throne, whose emhiavours were t;onstantly and unifonniy 
<lire.cled U> increase the power, and to extend the porrogatives, of the crown. 

At length .Tames 11. ascended the thrf>ne, and, in a manner still more open 
and undisguised, pursued the jmjjects which had proved so fatal to his pre¬ 
decessors : n(‘>t satisfied with endeavouring to cstahlish a right in Iiimself to 
dis|x:nse with the faws, he would iiave suiiverted the Protcjstant religion, which 
the ficople had so often and so /ealiuisly bled to niaiiitain; and iijiuii the ruins 
of it would have planteil that system of religious fiiitli, the principal doctrines 
of which su|»ported the most unqualified notions of arbitrary power. The 
liberties of tlie people lieing thus attaek(;d in their first principles, they had 
recourse to that remedy which reason and nature; sec'iii to point out, when the 
guardian of the laws liecoines the destroyer of them. Tluy u'iihdntL jlicir allc- 
gidvcf: aiuf as if to eease to reign was the uaturtd consequence of sueli a con¬ 
duct, and as if siu;h a situation had been actually provided for f>y the con.stitution. 
or hy the prineiple.s of government, everv'' thing else remained in its place: the 
throne alone was declared vacant; a ntny line of succession was cstablislietl. 
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and the Prince of Orange was invited to ihc tlii'one by the voice of the 
nation. Under such circutnsUinces, it is a subject of the highest admiration 
and a-stonishment, to observe w'ith what moderation and temper this revo¬ 
lution was effected, and how much caution was employed to avoid trampling 
uj>on those rights and privileges of sovereignty, w'ithoiit which the crown 
cannot long remain an honour to the chief magistrate of a country, or 
be rendered useful to the people themselves. It was declared. That to im¬ 
pose tax.es without the assent of the commons, or to keep a standing army in 
time of pcrace, was et)nti-ary to law. The Bill of Rights was framed, and re- 
^ei^•ed the royal assent; by which it was settled, that, subjects, of whatc\-cr 
rank, had a right to present petitions to the king; and soon after, the liberty of 
the press was estahlishetl, by tlw.; refusal of Parliament any longer to continue the 
restraints wliich hud been imposed up<.)ii it. .At this noble aera of our legis¬ 
lation the true principles of civil society M-»?re not only uinlerstood in theory, 
l»nt ]»raelically established; and, in the words of an ingenious writer, ** by the 
rxpiilsion of a king who had violated his oath, tlie doctrine of resistance, that 
ulf itnule resrinrce of an oppi-esstnl [)eople, was confirmed beyoiul a doubt. By 
the exclusion of a family hereditarily dtrspotie, it was finally determined, that 
nations are not the ])roperty of kings. The principles of passive ohedieiict*. 
the divine and indefeasible right of kings—in a word, the whole scaH'oldiiig of 
false and suf»erstitious notions by which the royal authority had till then been 
supported, fell to the ground; tind in tlie room of* it were substituted the more 
solid and durable foundations of tlu; love of order, and a sense of the necessity 
of civil government among < mankind.'’ 
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Tlie building usod by the House of Commons for their sittings, joins to the 
south-east angle of Westminster Hull, and was formerlj’’ a part of the old 
palace. This being a frc'e cha|>el, was included in the statute of 1st Edward VI. 
ami fell into the king's hands, and was by him assigned for the sitting of the 
representatives of the people; who, previous to that time, had used the chapter¬ 
house; belonging to the Abbey of Westminster.— Strype, book ri. p. 54. 

“ It is said to havt; been originally erected by King Stephen, and was rebuilt 
by E«lward HI.; but for the former of these facts no ancient authority has 
been prwluced; nor has Hatton, who, in his JVrti) Viac of iMndtm, p. ()i0, has 
asserted, that it was a chapel founded by- King Stephen, anno 1141, and n»-\v 
built by Edward HI. 1347, given any refiTeiiee to sup|)ort his lussertion : as, 
however, he has so precisely mentioned the year, it cannot be suppo.sed, that he 
alHrmed it without suflicient warrant; and it is undoubtedly' true, that those 
who of late years have had occasion to metition this building, have (it is believed, 
without a single exception), univ<-rsally acquiesced in the-idca, that the original 
edilice w'as erected by him. On better evidence, it is, howevc'r, known to have; 
been existing as early as the time of King John; who, in the seventh year ol' 
his reign, 120C, granted to Baldw'in de London, clerk of his exchequer, the 
ehapelshi[> of St. Stephen'.s, at We.stminster, &e. At that time;, therefbn*, or 
before it had been already dedicated to St. Stephen, it was probahV intend(;il 
as a chapel for the |)nlace, instead of a small one itsed l»y EdAvard llu' Con¬ 
fessor, which occupied a part of the spot where C'otton House aftei-Avards stoml; 
but wliieh might haA’e been thought, or found too small or inelegant to suit 
with a royal residence, of which the jarsent Westminster Jlidl was intended hut 
I. B b 
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as one room. That there was a chapel in use here before the erection of this,** 
is clear, as Hugo Flory was, in the time of William Rufus, confirmed abbot 
of Canterbury in the king’s chapel at Westminster. As a chapel to the palace, 
and therefore to be maintained at the king’s cxpence from time to time, it 
does not appear to have originally had any endowment; neither does there seem 
to have been any kind of property belonging to it till the time of its refound¬ 
ation, or, more properly, its first foundation, and endowment by Edward III. 

“ Originally in this country. Parliament was in foct nothing more than a great 
council*; nor was it till the sevent^nth year of King John, A. D. 1215, that 
any traces of its constitution, as it now exists, have been found. 


* Although the king is alone inyested with the power of summomng PSiluiment, jet he must do 
this at least once in three yean, 16tA CA. II. This obligation upon the king was insisted upon so 
early as the time of Alfred, who, in compliance with the national wish, ordained that (he Wittena- 
gemot should meet every year. It is true, that, in the early periods of our history^ this assembly of 
the people was usually called for the purpose of assisting the king with their advice on occasions of 
great moment or emergency. The first of which wcliave any authentic account, is the public council 
summoned by Beliuns, after he had defeated his brother BrennusOtiKwcovit omnes rrgni proceret 
i^ra Eboracupt cotuWo eorum tractaturus quid de rege Dacorum facerel f 
Brute advised with the tnqjores natu about matter of peace with Fandrastis. 

The magnates Britanriue advised King Octavius to bestow his daughter and crown upon Maxi* 
minian, a Roman senator, for confirmation of peace between the Britons and Romans. 

King EUiclrcd, by the counsel of his primates, made peace with the Danes, and gave them a yearly 
tribute pro bono pacts. 
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" Sir William Blackstone says, tliat towards tlje end of the reign of Henry III. 
we find the first record of any writ for summoning knights, citizens, and bur¬ 
gesses to Parliament; but in another place he is more particular, and affirms, this 
constitution has subsisted, in iact, at least from the year 1266, 49th Henry III. 


A second and third peace was made with the Danes bj the same king and the senate of England, 
rex et tentUut Anglorum. 

In the year 1188, Richard 1. made a peace with the king of France, prasetUibus episcopii et mag- 
nalibus utriusque regm.-—UAnDiiSf p. 763; Matt. Pa ms, p. 136, 30. 

Anno 1901, between King John and France it was agreed, if either king did break the peace, his 
barons should be absolved of their fealty. 

In the year 191>7, peace was made between Henry If. and Lewis of France, by advice of their 
counsellors, &c. 

The peace between England and Scotland, 2d Ed. HI. was concluded by the Parliament at Norlh- 
amptoii. 

The matter of peace between England and France was proposal to (he Parliament 3th Ed. HI. Rot. 
Pari. nu. 9. So in i7th Ed. III. Rot. Pari. nu. 7. See, 

'Where a eause of the Parliament is declared to be concerning (he truce in Britain, nu. 9. it is said, 
that as the king attempted not war without the Parliament’s assent, so without the same he would con¬ 
clude no peace: whereupon the lords and commons severally gave their advice, that it was gooiMo 
pursue the pt^acc. The like consultation in 18th Ed. 111. Rot. Pari. nu. 6; 99d Kd. HI. nu. 2; 
28th Ed. III. nu. 2. 

The commons, in the matter of the peace with France, do agree to the onler of the king and his 
nobles, 28th Ed. HI. Rot. Pari. nu. 38; 29tli Ed. HI. ib. nu. 3. 9. 

Peace with the Scots denied by the lords and commons, 4Sd Ed. HI. Rot. Pari. nu. 7. 

Peace with France treated on, 43d £d. III. Rot.* Pari. nu. 1. 2; 7th Ri. H. ib. nu. 4. 16. 17. 18; 

B b 2 
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“ Sir Edwanl Coko has remarked, that anciently botli houses sat together; and 
this appears to have been tlie ease at least so late as 6th Edward III. The surest 
mark oJ' the time of the division of the two houses, is, as he says, when tlie 
House of (‘Commons at first had a conhnuai speaker, as at this day. After 
the div ision, he adds, the commons sat in the chapter-house of the abbot of 
AVestminster; citing as his authority, the Parliament roll of the 50th Edivard I If. 
no. 8; and which, consequently* proves the division to haVe taken place before 
this date. 

“ Sir William Bluckstoue says, that, in the reign of Edward III, the Parliament 
is siip]>osed, tnost probably, to have assumed its jiresent form, by a separation of 
the commons (roni the lonls; and that the'statute for defining and ascertaining 

r-itli Ui. II. Part iiu. 1 ; l+Ui Hi. II. il>. mi. 1; 16th Ri. II. ib. nu. I; 17th Ri. 11. ib. mi. 1; 

6th IK-n. IV. ib. nu. i?; 8lh Hen. IV. ili. nu. 10; ,*<1 Hen. V. ib. nu. 14; 4th Hen. V. il). nii. 3-, 

14th lien. VI. ib. nu. I ; 23d Hen. VI. ilt. nu. 23. 24 ; and many others of the like nature in our 
Te«;oril.s anil liistories. 

Ill Kninee., the first Parlianienis mrd to treat of peace; and both there and in other nations, in their 
public councils, matters of peace and war were generally debated and advised upon, as being of so 
gr<;:it weight and coiisequniice to all men, that it was held proper for such councils. 

This W .18 done liy Beliiius, Unite, CnssivetiiUiie, Arviragus, Vortigern, Aurelius, Arnbrosius, Arthur, 
and generally by all the Rritish, Siuxon, Danish, Nonnnti, and other king.s of this nation, and of all 
other countries. 

Consiiltutions in P.'irliament touching the w'nrs with Scotland and other parts, are in the rolls before 
cited, and in6(b P<1. III. Rot. Par), mi. 6; .OOth £d. III. nu. 2; 1st lien. IV. nu. 81; 8th lien. IV. 

nu. 2; I7th Ri. 11. nu. 1; Ist Hen. V. iiu. i). * 
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treasons was one of the first productions of this new-raodelled assembly, and tlie 
translation of the law proceedings from French into Latin, another. The statute 
of treasons was passed 20th Edward III. and that for the translation of law pro¬ 
ceedings into Latin, in the 36th year of the same king. 

“ Inconvenience in the dispatch of public business must, no doubt, have been 

*• 

fijuiid from the distance, so long as the commons continued to sit in the chapter- 
house of Westminster Abbey: no wonder, Iherelbre, a building so conveniently 
situated as the prt'sent House of Commons, should have been thought of for 
dial puqiose. In what manner it was at .first fitted up, is no where disclosed; 
but it is sup[>os<;d, that the paintings, if at that time uncovered and exfiosed 
to view, ^vere on that occasion w'ainsc(Jted u[>; for in tin: seal for the Court 
of Common Bench at Westmirismr 1648, that lor the C.'oniinou PU*as for the 
county j>alat.irie of I^smcastcr 1648, the Parliament s<‘al 1649, and the Dunbar 
m«‘,«lal 16.>0, tbe walls are ^ep^•os(^nted with a plain waiiiseotiug. However, it 
appears, that, about tbe year 1631, the w'alls were eoven'd n itb tapestry hangings, 
probably to c«>nceal this wainscoting: for they are so given in the perspeeti^c 
view t*f the House of Common.s, on the back t»f tlw great seal of the eoinmon- 
wealtb of England. 1631 ; and in this manner they continued to be dcet>rated 
down to the time of Queen Anne, in whose .reign Sir Christopher 44’reii was 
employed to repair the building, and fit vip its inside uith galleries. 

“ 111 the year 1800, the number of members of the House of Commons being 
increased from 338 to 658, in conscijuence of tbe act of Parliament for uniting 
tJie two kingdoms of Great Britiiiii and Ireland, the building itself was thought 
too small for their reception. The original*side w'ulfs, between the piers, were 
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three feet thick; and it was therefore found, that by erecting on the same 
foundation, but so as to range with the external extremity of the old, other 
walls of less dimensions, as being only one foot thick, the building might be 
considerably enlarged internally, and sufficient room be obtained; and this 
plan was according!}^ determined on. 

“ On removing the wainscoting, as a preparatory step to take down these 
walls, a discovery was made, of wliich no one had any suspicion; namely, 
that the stone walls had been originally painted with a variety of subjeets, 
and that many of them were still in such a perfect state as to admit of their 
being copied and engraven. 

“ To describe the lahlding more particularly, it must be said, that it is of an 
oblong shape, and measures about ninety leet in length by about thirty in width, 
internal measure; having externally at each corner an octagonal tower. It 
consists of five windows on each side, about twelve feet six inches wide; and 
between each a jiier of about fne feet six inches in widtli, formed on the 
outsiile into a flying buttress, nearly three feet six inches thick, and ('xtending 
in the whole about ten feet from the wall of the building. It contained like¬ 
wise two stories; the height of the. upper story (now the House of Commons), 
fiom the floor to the top of the battlement of the cornice, just under the 
springing of the roof, was about forty-two feet; and the height of the under 
ehajiel, before the ground was raised, was about twenty feet, making together 
sixty-two feet. In the lower, which was on the sarru! level with the pavement 
of tlie street, was formerly the chapel of St. Mary in the Vaults; Imt part 
of it has been inclosed, to contain u stove for warming the House of Commons 
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abm'e, part is used for other immaterial purposes, and the greater part of i(. 
now constitutes tho speaker’s state dining-room. 

** Of this very beautiful and magnificent building it is not too much to say, 
tliat no edifice existing at the time of its erecti^, in any part of the world, 
can, in any degree, be com[iared with it; nor is it supposed, tliat any of later 
times can be produced at all equal to it in point of splendour of decoration; 
unless, indeed, it may be the church of St. Peter, at Rome. The church of 
Santa Sophia, at Constantinople, now a Turkish mosque, and therefore* scarcely 
accessible, is commended (and deservedly, as it seems from the representations 
of Grelot, who procured admission at tlie risk of his life, and whose fidelity 
has been well attested,) for its internal beauty and splendour, arising from the 
ornaments in mosaic on its walls; but it cannot, it is imagined, be justly 
deemed, in this respect, a rival to the chapel of St. Stephen." 

The House of Commons is plainly and neatly fitted up, and accommodated 
with galleries, supported by slender iron pillars, adorned with Corintliian capitals 
and sconces; from the middle of the ceiling hangs a handsome branch or lustre. 
At the upper end, the speaker is placed upon a raised seat, ornamented behind 
with Corinthian columns, and the im}>erial arms, carved and placed on a pe¬ 
diment; before him is a table, at which the clerk and his assistamts sit. Just . 
below the chair, and on each side, as well below as in tlie galleries, tlie fhembers 
seat themselves promiscuously. The speaker and clerks always wear gowns in 
tlie house, as also the professors of the law in tenn rime; but no other of the 
members wear robes, except the four representatives for the city of London, 
who, the* first day of every new Parliament, are dfessed in scarlet gowns, and 
sit on the right hand of the chair, next to the speaker. 
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The Parliament «ts upon any day except on Sundays, or other high festivids, 
or fast days, when it is not usual to assemUe, unless upon the most urgent 
occasions: but though the speaker always adjouras the house to nine o’clock 
of the morning of the day when they agree to meet again, the house seldom 
meeta before noon. 

Hkis house has concurrent power with the lords in all matters of legislation, 
and no law can be made without their united consent*.' 


* ilie formi of passing acts of Parliament have varied at different periods. About the year 1400, 

it appears from the rolls, that most of the laws were then piefened to the king by way of petition, 

\ 

and the lords, at the sitting down of their house, appointed receivers and triers of petitions; but in 
those times, after the petitions were received, and bad passed both houses, they were ingrossed by 
the clerk into one r(dl, and so presented to Uie king. After the end of the Parliament, all those acts 
which the king had assented unto, and were to be published as statutes, were extracted into another 
roll, and transcripts made of them under the great seal of England, and sent to every sheriff, to be 
proclaimed in their several counties, printing being not then invented. 

^t these forms of passing InlU in Parliament were altered in King Henry the Seventh's time, when 
petitions were so many aaid of such length, that they could tint well be oompreliCndcd in one roll: 
then every pelilion was changed into the form of an. act, and made in English (which before was in 
I>ench or in and presented by itsdf; and if the &ing did not assent unto it, it was laid aside, 

A 

.uid not eiiteied upon the statute roll: and since priiiting came up, there hath been no use of any such 
seomd.roU, to Collect the acts to which the king bad asimnted, nor of making any such transcripts, 
for the sheriff to publisfa them, the print supplying that turn. 

' For the principal ittfonuition which relates to St. Stephen’s C3mpel, we acknowledge ourselves in> 
to Mr. Smith’s AiOiqtiUiet'of tMe Gtyof ffatmmster/ a work whidi eveIy^roaa who feels an 
inteiest in the history of the and their early introdoction and pn^ess in this island, will peruse 





THE COURT OF CHANCERY, 

LINCOLN S INN HALL. 

The Court of Chancery is represented in the plate during the sittings in va¬ 
cation, which are held here by permission of the honourable society. This 
hall, which is a line Gotliic structure, is sixty-two feet long by thirty-two 
feet wide. It was built in the time of Henry VII. about the year 1506: the 
lantern was added anno 1602. It is a noble, well-proportioned room: at the upper 
end is a {)aiutiug by Hogarth, w’hich represents St. Paul [)reachiiig belbre Felix. 


with pleasarc and satisfaction. To (bis work we bvg to refer sucli of our readers as mny be dcsironi 
of obtaining more information respecting the antiquities of St. Stcplien’s Chapel, and the curious re¬ 
mains of uiicicut painting in oil, and of architecture (which were unexpectedly discovered upon its late 
alteration), tlian the design or limits of this work will permit us to extract. We shall tuily at present 
add a short account giTeu in the Gentleman's Magazine about the time of the discovery being made. 

“ The Gothic pillars, the finished scroll-work, and the laboured carving, arc in good preservation; 
but what is more observable is, that the paintings which fill the interstices, having been protected 
from the action of the air for so many centuries, arc in many parts as fresh and vi'*id ns it' they 
could only boast a twelvemonth's date. Tn the right hand corner, Indiind the speaker’s cluiir, and 
about five feet from tlic ground, there is a virgin and child, with Joseph bending over them, tolerably 
executed in colour; and Edward III. and his queen and suit, making their offerings. Louder Uiein, 

in six niches, ate as many knights in armour, with their tabards of arms; and in each angle an 

• * 0 
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The windows and panels are ornamented with the arms of the several law 
dignitaries and others who have been eminent members of the society of 
Lincoln’s Inn. 

In term-time, tlie business of this court is transacted in the Court ol‘ C'han- 
eery at Westminster Hall. Tlie lord high chancellor is the sole judge. It has 
its name Chancery, “ Cancdlariaj’ from the judge, or Avho presides. 

It is curious to observe the different et}'mologies M’hich have been assigned to 


acolyte, Iioldiog a taper. Adjoining thii, and on the same level, are two angels, their heads reclining 
on the shoulders, and holding each, extended before, a piece of drapery or mantle, charged with 
various devices or armorial bearings; their wings composed of iieacock’s feathers, very highly 
tinished, and the green and gold, in general, as lively as if newly laid on. The gilding of the eor^ 
niccs, which are very ricldy dcroruled, is equally fresh. On each si*lit of the altar are pictures of 
the Nativity, Preservation in the Temple, Marriage at Cana, mid a fourth, in which the devil is 
introduced coming through the air, perhaps representing the Temptation. Adjoining, on the south 
-wall, are three beautiful stone stalls, with rich llowcred arches; and west of them, u narrower one, 
reaching below them. Over tbe tigurcs, on each side, on an inverted frieze, are arms of llic royal 
family and nobility, in eighteim shields, between which are grotesque figures of men and animals. 
On the opposite side of the chnpc), arc figures of men in complete armour, with insrriptiuns under 
them, two of which arc legible, “ Eustace" and “ Mercure," in black-letter characters. The intr- 

r 

rior roof is enriched with the roost laboured minutiae of ornament; but not havingIxwn covered like 
the lower parts, offers a very faint idea of the superb finishing and expensive decoration of this lieaii- 
tiful building.”— Gentlemam’s MAOAS|pr£. 

Having brought the history of our constitution down to the llevulutioii, it is proposed to conclude 
the subject, when, in Ibe progress of our plan, we Lave to notice the Ilousi: ov Lonn.s. 
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this word. It was objected to Carinus (the Roman emperor, A. D. 384), that 
he made one of his door-keepers (cancellarius) governor of tlie city; and Gibbon 
shrewdly observes, ths^t this word, so humble in its original, lias, by a singular 
fortune, rose into the title of tlie first great office of state in the monarchies 
of Europe. See also Casaiiban, and Salmasius, ad Hist, ylu^ust. p. 2.'i3. Some 
of the learned are of opinion, that this court derived its name from the cross 
bars of iron or wood, called by the Romans cancelU, with which it was for¬ 


merly inclosed, to prevent the officers being incommoded by the crowding of 
tlie people. Sir Edward Coke (4 Inst. 83.) deriA’os it a cancellando, from can¬ 
celling the king's patents granted contrary to law, Sii* \V. Blackstone observes, 
that the office was certainly known in the courts of the Roman emperors, and 


seems originally £o have .signified a chief scribe, or sc;crctary. We confe.ss 
oui'selves ignorant of the authorities from which this conclusion is drawn. 


'riie office of [)ra;tor may be supposed to form a ver^’’. adequate model of 


oUr lord high chancellor; but that office tliffered widely from a scribe or se- 
cTCtary, and certainly did not at all as.similate with tli^jt of the Roman can~ 


cfllarius. 


The Romani^ for a considerable period, knew no other justice but whal. con- 

• 

•sisted in a literal and inflexible administration of their few ])rin|ary Jaws. 
At length they became isensible, that the law, judging only by general prin¬ 
ciples, required sometimes to be moderated in partie.idar casi-s, Iw that equity 
which springs from the variety and diversity of circumstances; it was ihenfnrc 
they created prmtors, to whom Ava.s assigned the v-ognizanee of ci’rtain actions 
craidemned by the law, but favoured by equity, such as entire restitutions, 

c. C 2 
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exceptions of deceit, of fear, of minority, suits concerning wills, substitu¬ 
tion, &c. 

By the law Pretoria, they were to supplj/ and correct the laws.—^N^ arro, 
lib. V. dc Ling. Lai. 

By the law Cornelia, they were punishable if they did not judge according lo 
equity.—CicERO. Phil. ii. 

In the empire it was said to the chancellor, “ Fasces tibi judicium parent, 
€t duni jussa pretoriane sedis portare crederis, ipsani quodammodo potesiatem revc- 
rendus assumis'* 

And again, Persona tua refugium sit oppresso, injirmo defensio, presidium ali(/ua 
calamitate concluso; sic cnim proprii nostros cancellos agilis, si lesorum impia claustra 
solvatis ."— Spelman’s Gloss, p. 120, in which he cites Cassiodorus (bb. xii. fbr- 
mul. i.) who wrote above twelve hundred years ago. 

From the Roman empire it passed to the Roman church, and wl»t;ii I be 
motlern kingdoms and principalities of Europe were established upon the 
rilin'^ of the empire, almost every state preser\^ed this office ; and even subjects 
that had jura regalia, had likewise their chanceries and chancellors. The 
counties palatine in England have them to this day, and the lords marchers 
had them before the statute of Wales, 27th Henry VIII. 

f 

Neither can w^e subscribe to the opinion of Sir W. Blackstone, who, s[)cakiug 
of the reigns of Edw’ard 1. and Henry II. says, that “ in these early times, the 
chief juridical employment of the chapcellor must have been in devising new 
writs directed to the courts of common law, to give remedy in cases wdiere 
qone \vas belbre administered.” 

In answer to this it has been well observed, that the antiquity and dignity 
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the purpose: in tonsequence of which, the spot on which the present edifice 
stands was made choice of; and on the 28th of July, in the year 1769, the Earl 
of Hertford, president, with the irice>{He^ent and governors, laid the first' stone 
at the altar of the chapel, under which was placed a brass plftte, witli the 
following inscription: 

On the 88th of July, 

In the year of out LmiI 

MOCCLXIX, 

And in the ninth year of the rdgn of 
his most sacred Majesty 
Geoise III. 

King of Great Britain, 

Putraniaod by his Royal Consort, 

Queen Charlotte, 

This Hospital, 

For the reception of 
Penitent Proatitnles, 

Sopported by volantUry oontributions, 

Was began to bo erected, 

And the first stone laid by 
Francis, Earl of Hertford, 

Knight of the most noble order of 
the garter, lord chamberlain of 
his majesty’s bousehold, and one • 
of his most hononra^e privy council, 
the president. • 

Joel Johnson, architr* 


C c 2 
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During the period that it has subsisted, more than two-thirds of tiie women 
who have been admitted, have been reconciled to their friends, or placed in 
honest employments or reputable services. Of this number, some undoubtedly 
have rela{)sed. into their former errors; but many, who left the bouse at their 
own request, have since behaved w'ell; and several of those discharged for im¬ 
proper behaviour, have, to the certain knowledge of the committee, neviT 
returned to evil courses. A very considerable number are since married, and 
are at this moment respectable members of society. Could their names and 
situations be disclosed (which, for the most obvious reasons, would be highly im¬ 
proper), the very great utility of this charity would appear in the strongest light. 

A probationary ward has been instituted for the young women on their first 
admission ; a separation of those of different descriptions and * qualiftcations has 
been established ; and apartments have 1.>een fitted up in tlie lodge of the Hos¬ 
pital for the residence of the chaplain, that he may with the greater facility 
devote his attention to the instruction of the women in the most satisfactory 
manner. 

Each class is entrusted to its lenticular asristant, and the whole is under the 
inspection of the matron. This separation (usefid on many accounts) is jiecu- 

t 

liarly so tq a numerous class of women, who are much ru be pitied, and to 
whom this charity has been very beneficial, viz. young women who have been 
seduced from their friends under promises of marriage, and have been desi^rted 
by their seducers : they have never been in public prostitution, but ily to the 
Magdalen to avoid it: their relations in the first moments of resentment, refuse 
to receive, protect, or acknowledge them; they are abandoned by the world, 
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of the persons and office of' chancellor, leavt^ us no ground to suppose that 

tlie Cliuucery luerely an ojjficiita, to writs au«i commissions for the law 

courts to proceetl upon. In proof f»f which it is urged, that VVilsinus was 

chanceHor to King Atlu'lslan ; ihat Tiirkctulhis was chancellor to King Edward 

the ]:il(ler, and to Etlnnind and Edred {l ide Ingulpiius) ; Adulpluis to 

King ?. gar; al>l)ot of Ely, t«» King Etheldred; that King Alfred had 

a C'oiifi if ( luniCta'N, 4 Insi. t.nt the ^fh^rar, cap. i. sec. 3. and cap. 5. who 

■aith, iIkii it was ordiiineit l>y King Alfred in Parliament, that every man 

'.lu'iild have a writ remedial out of the King'.s Chancery : w'hich, it may he, 

the aiillior f Andrew Horn) meant of such a course to send for the parties as 

was then used; for if he meant writs under seals, as they issued out of the 

C'hauci-ry iu. King*Edward the Secoiid’.s time, when ho wrote, clearly he was 

mistaken ; for there could he no writs under seals iu King Alfred’s days, 

neither he nor any of the foi nier Saxon kings using any, for seals eame in 

with the Normans. Tlu‘ Sa\t*n kings’ manner was, to subserilx* tlu'ir naint's 

and e.rosst s to elianers f]'• f ^MurN. 444, Ski.dln, 'rides if llunonr, 

T8.:>). .•>o!ue ti;o' 'icid. th e King l:,<iward the Confessor used a seal, and that 

In- rhanci lioj had ita enst«>«ly ol it ; hut tha! he learned in Normandy, having 

lived long thei').' helopo In- was king : and then it must neeessarily follow; 

that the former king- liaving no seals, there was some other use ol' a ehan- 

eelli'f ainl <■' a t’oui t of t 'lianeiry in those ilat ■, if then; were a Chancery 

(which cannot he shewn) distinei Iroin tin Aulo lic^is, or King’s <.\)urt, 

where the chit'f justice, of England, the cliancelloi’, and the prelates and earls, 

• » 
were the jiulges. 
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About the reign of Edward III. the separate jurisdiction of the Chancery 
seems to have been better understood and ascertained. The introduction of 
uses of land, and tlieir being considered as fiduciary trusts, together with the 
writ of subpoena, returnable only in this court, to make the feoffee to uses ac¬ 
countable to his cesiuy (jue use; and tlie unanimous concurrence of the judges, 
that suits pro Usionc fidei, could not be entertained in. tlie ecclesiastical courts, 
as spiritual offences against coiiscioiieo, contributed to enlarge the business of 
the Court of Chancery in an amazing degree. At the same time, there dot;s 
not ajipear to have been any regular judicial system prevailing, upon which 
its decisions were grounded, no lawyer having sat in this court from 1.172 
to the promotion of Sir Thomas More* by King Henry VIII. in 1530; after 
whicb the great seal was indiscriminately committed to the custody of lawyers, 
courtiers, or cliiurchuien, till Serjeant Pickering w'as made lord keeper, in 1592; 
from wbit:h liini! to the present the Court of (’haucery has always been filled 
by a lawNiT, excejiting the interval from 1621 to 1625, when the seal wjis 


* WLi’n the wife and children of Sir Thomas' More urged him lo make more money of his oSice, 
what was the noble reply ? “ Let mo (iluiie, your roputalion and my life are concerned ; you will be 

rich ill the bh'ssing of God and man.” The authors who have written his life, inform us, that a noble- 
man who had a cause dopending in Cliaiicery, preM'iited him with two silver flasks of exquisite work¬ 
manship. Sir Thomas sent for his buth-r, ami said (o liim, '' Carry that man into my cellar, and fill 
his two flasks wilh iny best wine.-*—-Friend,” said he, turning to the person who brouglit them, 
tell your master, that 1 beg he will nut s{)are my wine if he tikes it.” 
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entrusted to Dr. WiMiams, then dean of Westminster, but after\;'ards ljishoi> 
of Lincoln, who hail been chaplain U> I-<ord Ellesmere* wben chaucellur. 
It was during the chancellorship of the latter the dispute arose with Sir Edward 
Coke, chief justice, respecting the jurisdiction of the courts of law and equity, 
wliich the king determined in favour of the Court ol' Chancery, and .Sir Edward 
Coke submittctl, if that may be called submission which amounted merely to a 

declaralieii rehicrtantly made to the king in council, that xchm ihc co.w huppened 

» • 

he li'ould do his duty. 

To Lord Ellesmere succeeded Lord Bacon, who reduced the praetic<’ of this 
court into a more regular system. His successors during the reign of Charles I. 
made little; im[)rovement upon liis plan; and even after t!ie restoration the' seal 
was committed to the Earl of Clarerndon, who had willidraw'ii from the i)raetiee 
of a lawyer near tw'cnty years, and afterwanls to the Earl of .Shaftesbury, a ho 
had never been in practice at all. Sir 1 lineage Finch, who suce^eeded in l()7o, 
and afterwards l>eeanu' Earl of Nottingham, was a man of the greatest abilities 
and integritv; in the course of nine years he hnilt up a system cif iuris[)rudene(; 
aud jiirisdietion upon wide and rational foiuidalions, whieli ha^e been extended 
and iiiqaovc’d by many great men who have since presided in t'haiiecry; 


* I.or(I I'llcsiiu ro is mnarknl for li.iving infrodneed great brevity in the argunn-nts of counsel, 
" and atlhdiittr iiiattt.r rather lliati airectution of words, tied the same to laconical brevity ; an honour 
to the Cii'irl of j.islice, lo be sw.syed rather by jronderous reaiions, than by llueut and deceitful 
“ sjHCclu’s.” 
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among these none has shone with a lustre superior to Lx>rd Hardwicke*. Po.s- 
terity will do ample Justice to the integrity, abilities, industry, and worth ol 
those wlio have succeeded him; but we are perhui>s too near the times in which 
some of them have lived, to admit the impartial voice of history; and any attempt 
to draw the charjicter of our present chancellor would not only be liable to the 
same objection, but j>ossibly might induce our readers to suspect, that the 
jl<;liueations of truth had been traced with tlie {>encii of flattery. 

“ Scculiua-alkid non tremens expectat.’* 

The ofljce of chancellor is, by 5th Fliz. c. 18. declared to be the same as 
that of lord keeper, and is created merely by delivery of the great seal into his 


• This great man, who was born at Dover, owed his fortanc to his own merit, which, from a low 
beginning, led him to the high office of chancellor through all the intermediate honours of the law 
and magistracy. Notwithstanding the importance and multiplicity of his occupations, he contrived 
♦o save an hmir or two each day, and these hours thus stolen he employed in reading some favourite 
author. In this manner did be, in the spacj; of three years, pi;ruse the whole history of I'huanus, 
inserting in t!>e margin observations upon such parts ns appeared to him most interesting : this study 
was a reerrnlion to him, though it would have Ixwn a laborious occupation for weaker heads. “ I 
exist all day fur the whole kingdom,'* said he to a confident of liis amusements, “ it is but just that 
the whole kingdom should grant me at least an hour, during which I may exist for myself.” Wrlio 
is ignorant of the works of More, Bacon, and Clarendon ? the agrccableness, the extent, and depth 
of which arc such, that one would imagine the authors had been absolute mastccs of uncontrolled 
leisure. 


O . ■ 
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custody, whereby he becomes, without writ or patent, an officer of the greatest 
weight and power of any now subsisting in the kingdom, and superior in point of 
precedency to every temporal lord. He is a privy counsellor by his office, and, 
according to the Lord Chancellor Ellesmere, prolocutor of the House of Lords 
by prescription. To him belongs the appointment ©f all justices of the peace 
tliroughout the kingdom. He is keeper of die king’s conscience, visitor in right 
of the king of all hospitals and colleges of the king’s foundation, and patron 
of all the king’s livings under 30/. {icr annum in the king’s books. He is the 
guardian of all infants, idiots, and lunatics, and has the general sujierintendence 
oi' all charitable uses in the kingdom: and all this over and above the vast 
anil extensive jurisdiction which he exercises in his judicial capacity in the 
Court of Chancerv, wherein, as in the Exchequer, there are two distinct tri- 
hunals; tlie one being a court of common law, the other a court of equit}'. 
But ii‘ any cause comes to issue in this court, that is, if any fact be disputed 
between the parties, the chancellor cannot try it, having no* power to summon 
a jury, but must deliver the record propi-id ftianu into the King’s Bench. In 
this legal court is likewise; kept the Officina Justitia, out of which do issue all 


original writs that pass the great seal, and all commissions of charitable uses, 
sewers, bankruptcy, idiotcy, lunacy, and the like. In fact, the lord chancellor 
of England is, in many res[)ects, what the pnetor w'os at Rome; but, he can 
neither touch acts of I^arliament nor the established practice of other courts, 
much less reverse the judgments already passed in these latter, as the Roman 
pnetors sometimes used to do in regard to their predecessors iu office, and 
sometimes also iu regard to their own. 


VoL. I. 
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The kind of process that has, in the course of time, been established in tile 
Court of Chancery, is as follows:—^After a petition is received by the court, 
the person sued is served with a writ of subpana, to command his appearance. 

If be does not appear, an attachment is issued against him; if a non inventus 
is n>tumed. a proclamation goes forth against him; then a commission of re¬ 
bellion is issued, for apprehending him and bringing him to the Fleet prison. 

If the person sued stands farther in contempt, a seijeaiit at arms is to be sent 
out to take him; and if he cannot be taken, a sequestration of his land may 
lie obtained till he up[>ears. Such is the power which the Court of Chancery, 
as a court of equity, hath gmdually acquired, to compel appearance before it. 
In regard to the execution of its decrees, it seems to be held as a maxim, 
that this court cannot bind the ekate, but only the {lerson. 

From this court of equity an appeal lies to the House of Lords. But there 
arc these differences between appeals from a court of equity, and writs of error 
from a court of law : 

1. That the former inay be brought upon any interloctitory matter; the 
latter upon nothing but only a definitive judgment. 

2. That, on \vrits of error, tlie House of Lords pronounces the judgment; 
on appeals, it gives direction to tJie court below to rectify its owi decree. 

The chancellors are usually raised to the dignity of a peerage*. This em¬ 
ployment is a sort of seminary to the House of Lords, which does them honour 
by suppljdng them wi{h members of tried merit; and these titles, whilst they , 
perpetuate the memory of worth, ability, and services, reflect on those to whom 


* The present chancellor \ras Sir John Scott, now Lord Eldon. 
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tf»ey are granted, and on their descendants, a lustre infinitely superit^ td that 
which they might acquire lirom the most remote genealogies. - \ 

Indeed, this high office is generally the reward of merit. If court favour 
sornetimes interferes in the disposal, it has of late years only gona the length 
of selecting its object finm amongst men of the most consummate knowledge 

of the law, of the greatest practice in its several departments, or of the most 

» 

extraordinary talents for eloquence. It exacts from the person invested with it, 
a continual application and labour; public and private audiences, the business 
attendant on keeping the great seal, the presiding as speaker in the House 
of Lords, assisting at the Privy Council, and at all the public ceremonies and 
formalities; the discussion and examination of appeals; the attention to political 
affairs as a sUitesman, and as a princi[)al member of administration: such are the 
duties whicli, over and above the vast and important judicial functions of his 
office, fill in continued succession eveiy- moment of a chancellor's life. If the 
situation be high, enviable, and lucrative, it requires at least the sacrifice of 
health, time, the inferior luxuries of social enjoyment, and almost of friendly 
relaxation. It is a life of labour and discipline, and perpetually claims from its 
possessor an arduous exertion of the greatest abilities. 


COURT OF COMMON PLEAS. 

This court is situated about the middle 6f Westminster Hall. It is ope of the 
four great courts of the kingdom, and, af we before noticed, was the first which 
was separated from the Aula Megis, and rendered stationary. 

Dd 2 
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It is so called, because in this court ttre tried the usual JW- cohuAw j4aihii 

whihh include all causes whatsoever of a civU nsEtMl^ Subject and 

" * * V 

subject. Afttn* this ('ourt was fixed at WestininWiBr, $0 tnafty causes vtSfibe broug^ 
before it, that the king fotfind it necesitaiy, instead of to constitute six 

judges, who sat in two places. King Jauies I. appointed only iive; but at present 
the number is reduced to four, dnd they sat together in Westmilister Hall, 
It is a court of recoixl, and styled by Sir Edward Coke, ** the iapk and key of 
the common iaw," A Inst. 99; for herein only can real actions be brought. The 
Court of King’s Bench has a concurrent jurisdiction in most personal aettuns; 
a writ of error lies from this court by way of appeal to the Court of King’s 
Bench. 

■ 'f : " • . 

Each of the courts is adomhd witb a piece of tapestry, in the middle of 

>r • 

which are the arms of England ; butt they are neither of them str^ing in their 

decorations; they are ra^er reduced to depend intrin^ *4ignity 

for (he admiration which tbsy excite, particularly wlien visited by 

“ I have seen," says an Ft'encb writer with some naivMy when 

there was a great crowd, young persons with frocks as <Krty as those who walk 

the streets of London, fill two or thfec imcant placed close to the lord chief 

% 

justice!" 

* . . . \ ^ 

The judges, whilst they sit upon bdbth^ have iM’etaSoted lo them every 

day large nosegays, and these supply the place pcifuisites which these 

inagistrabes receive in 9 ther countries. In tlie pariiatnopts of France, under 

■vf ^ 

the ancient government, nosegays in the same dinner di.stributed to the 
judges, and this distribution* was called the giving if rosesi'-^See the HfSTORy 
Parliament. 
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'The court is represented in the plate as employed in the examination of bail. 
The Israelite, wilh his gold-lace coat, that would bum /or the money” is well 
contrasted with his round-bellied co-bail. 

How like a fawning pnhUeaa he looks!- Shaksfbabk. 

There is a considerable degree of spirit and variety in the attitudes of the 
whole assembly, which induces a. belief that something interesting engages 
its attention. 


COURT OF KINO’S BENCH 

Is situate in the south-east comer of Westminster Hall, *opjK)site the Court 
of Chancery. It is the supreme common law court in England, and is so 
called because the king formerly sat tlierc in person; indeed, in all the courts 
the king is supposed (in contemplation, of law) to be always present. Tliis court 
consists of a chief justice and three puisne judges. After the dissolution of 
the Aula Regis, King Edward I. frequently sat in this court; and in later times, 
James I. who was reminded by the chief justice, that he ought not even to de¬ 
liver an opinion. 

The jurisdiction of this court is very high. It kee{)s other courts within 
their iie8{>ective bounds^ and may either remove their proceedings, or prohibit 







i': 

xif 'the. hfy^ sameamcf iateipfmlaott. ',Ii;’faifai •' 


had civ3 chu^ in hR ahtiaDS «f trespass «r iigunh^ ehouaiiitted la' j 
ibr fineries <>f deeds^ Biatj^tanaoce, ooiapiracy, deceit, and in iuitici^ 



the case whatsoever. By means a fiction, it nOw holds plea of all personal 
actions. It .is likewise a court of appeal, into which may be removed, by 
writ of error, the determinations of all the other courts of record in England, 
and also from the Comt of King’s Bench in Ireland. Writs of error hm usu¬ 
ally brought.in the House cd* JLorda. against any judgments of this court. 

One cannot dismiss this subject without observing upon the mildness intro¬ 
duced in the administration of criminal justice in this kingdom above all 
others: indeed, there have been writers of the first eminence, w^io, more sensible 
of the necessity of public order, than alive to the feelings of humanity, do not 
hesitate to say, that too many driinquents escape with impunity. Beyond that 
respect which is necessary to strmigthea the feebleness of law, there is nothing 
in our criminal tribunals to excite a fear in *tbe bosom of innocence : tliey are 
neitlier wrapt up in mysteay, nor rendered more formidable by secrecy or 
darkness: every thing is open to tlie public; every form of procedure, every 
circumstance tends to the .acquittal of a delinquent; even the prejudices of 
mank ind, are admitted in his favour, and he sees in the persons who are to de¬ 
termine his case by their verdict, those whom a similarity of rank and circum¬ 
stances might engage to take an interest in his fate. 

** VttUant omnia ad sabUem innocentiUm,*’ said Cicero, ad opem mnocentium, 
ad auxilium calamiUtsarum; wi periatUm aero et pemiciem repudientur. AH cir- 
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cumstanccs should l:)e lunier^ to the preservation o( the innocentf to the assist- 
aiire of tbt unfortunate; but every thing that contributes to his danger and 
prejudice, should be avoidefl.' . 

Machiavol, on Iht; olht;r hand, atfirins T/iai 'he erct s of severity falls only 
upon a few tndii'iiinafs ^ but an evccss of compassion exposes all the innocent to th6se 
violences n hn h tnr hne uugln to prevent.” 

The \oicc- of niiture f ries f>ut, “ RATHER SAVE TWENTY GUILTY PERSONS, THAN 
PUT OM 1' SOI TNT MAS TO DEATH.” 

The pliiif rej*res<ui(s the chief jiislioc sitting at Nut, Prius, and the counsel 
cxiimi.cu- it vvitin^is. It is altogether a very exact representation of the objects 
which It professL's to exhibit 


COURT OF EXCHEQUER, 

The plate repressents this court during a trial before the chief baron, in the 
sittings after term It is not the iinagiiiary representation of a jminter, but 
is almost a facsimile, ttiken at the trial of a cause a short time since. This 

J 

court, in its appearance, has little to recommend it; the architecture is mean, 
and the places altogether little suited to its present dignified employinent. 

I 

The CfHirt of Excl)e<|uer, which is also one of the lour great courts, of the 
kingdom, is held iii u rofim coutiguohs to the north-west • comer of Wesb- 
uiiiistei Hall, aud is««:»named from a cjhequered*clotti which anciently covered 
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the table where the judj^s or ^diief officers sat. This court was -first erect5« 
by WiUiam the Conqueror, for the trial of all causes relating to the revenues o 
the crown; and in the same court diere are now also tried matters of equity 
between subject and subject 

The judges of Uiis court are, the lord chief baroi of the Exchequer, an< 
three other judges, called barons of the Excliequer. There is also the cursito: 
baron of the Ehcchequer, who administers the oath to the sheriffs, undcr-sherifis 
bailifis, searchers, surv^ors, &c. of tlie Customhouse; but is no judge. "WTiei: 
at any time the barons arc of tlifferent opinions concerning the decision ol 
any cause, they call to their assistance the chancellor of the Exchequer, whe 
decides in fiivour of one of the parties by his casting vote. 

Long after the conquest, there sat in the Exchequer lx>th spiritual and tem> 

a 

poral barons; whence, in later .times, those; who sat there, though .tliey were 
not peers, were styled barons. Dy their original constitution, according to Sir 
W. Blackstone, the jurisdiction of the several courts was entirely separate and 
distinct: the Common Pleas to decide all controversies hetween subject and sub¬ 
ject ; the King’s Bench to correct all crimes and misdemeanors tliat amount to 
a fareacdi -of the [ieace; and the Exchequer to adjust and recover tlie king's 
revenue: but as by a fiction almost aH sorts of civil actions may be brought 
in the King’s Bench, in like manner, by another fiction, all kinds of personal 
actions may be prosecuted in the Court of Exchequer. 

Jn this court, on the equity side, the clergy liave long been used to exhibit 
their bills for the non-payment of tithes, but the Court of Chancery has of 
late years obtained a large sliare in Urn business. 
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An appeal ik>m the equity nde of this court lies immediately to the House 
of* Peers; but from the common law ade, in pursuance of the statute 31st 
Edward 111. cap. 12. a writ of error must be Arst brought into the Court of 
Exchequer Cliamber, and Aom their determination there lies, in the dernier 
ressort, a writ of error to the House of Lords. 


COVENT-GARDEN MARKET. 

The plate represents Covent-Gardeii Market during the bustle of im election 
for Westminster; tlie hustings are erected in the Imnt of the diurch of St. 
Paul, which was built about tlie year 1650, as a ciiapel of ease to St. Martin's 
in the Fields. In 1645 the jn'ccinct of Covent-Garden was sepanittsd from 
St. Martin’s, and constituted an inde[K’j:ident parish ; winch was confirmed after 
the restoration in 1660, by tlie apjiellation of St. Paul's, 'Covent-Garden, when 
the patronage W'as vested in the Earl of Bedford : and as it escaped the lire 
in 1666, which did not reach so far, it continued as it came from the hands 
of its great architect, Inigo Jones, till the j'ear 1795—6, when it was consi¬ 
derably injured by Are, but was immediately reptiired. It is in tiie form of 
a market-house, with a portico at both ends. The portico has no ornament^ 
but the extremities of the joists sitpporting the roof which jut out in the 
manner «of a pediment. The beams under Ihis pediment form a horizontal 
roof, supported by -coluiims of the Doric order. This construction, as simple 
VoL. I. Ee 
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as it is certainly well imagined*, by reducing the art to its original, unites all 
the elements of it. 

The English do not seem to have discovered any impatience to avail them¬ 
selves of those noble models by whicli a taste for tire Grecian and Roman 
architecture was revived upon the continent during the sixteenth ccntuiy'; on 
the contrar)', they seem to have persevered in an attachment to the Gothic 
manner, and the first essays of our arcliitects were little more tliun a whim¬ 
sical mixture of the ancient and modern taste. We seem to be returning 
with more alacrity to the irregularities of tlie most vitiated Gotliic taste, or 
the progress of the ntiw front to the House of Lords would never have been 
tolerated under the daily immediate observation of the individuals composing 
the two first assemblies in Europtr, who voted the funds that have been ex¬ 
pended upon this incongruous piece of architecture. 

Covent-Garden received its name from having formerly bedn a garden 
belonging to the abbot and monks of the Convent of Westminster, whence 
it was called Convent-Garden, of w'hich its present name is a corruption. 


* lu Italic Palladio, r Jones in Ingbiltcrra, forono i piu severi imitatori degli antichi arcliitrtti come 
Delia macslil c nellu suliditil della fabriche, cosi ancoia nelia simplicity c uellu sobrietit degli orna- 
menii.—P. faisi, Kssat/ on ArchiUcture. 

In Italy Palladio, and Jones in England, were the most exact imitators ol the ancient architects, 
OB well ill the majesty and solidity of tbe buildings, as in the simplicity, sobriety^ and frugality of 
the ornaments. 
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The fruit and vegetable market certainly diminishes the beauty and effect of 
this place as a square, but perhaps the world does not furnish an instance of 
another metropolis supplied with these articles in equal goodnciis and {>rofusion. 
It has been calculated that there are ten thousand acres of ground in the neigh- 
bourhoofl of London cultivated for vegetables, and about four thousand acres 
for fruit. The sum paid* at market for vegetables is stated at about 045,000/. 
and for fruit about 400,000/, which is retailed at an average profit, of about 
200 per cent, making the amount paid for the supply of the mctro{X)lis in vege¬ 
tables and fruit, more than three millions sterling. 

The view of the election is a very fair representation of the septennial return 
of the majesty of the {people. One of the i>npular candidates appears to have 
already taken *|x>sscssion of the hustings, and to be in the act of addressing 
the populace: the pair of empty breeches held up just before him, may lead 
us to suppose it has some allusion to a popular character now no more: 

A man, wlien ance he's safely chose, 

May laugh at all his furious foes. 

Nor think of former evil: 

Yet good has its attendant ill; 

A seat is no bad thing—■' b ut still 
A contest is the detil, , 

It has been customary at many late elections for Westminster, to nomi¬ 
nate some naval officer in the court interest; and therefore the appearance 
of another candidate in a boat sup|X)rted by sailors, is appropriate, and the 

£ e 2 
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allusion pointed. The orator of this party seems to have engaged arms and 
legs, body and soul, in the service. 

The limits of our miscellany will not admit of doing adequate justice to the 
diderent groups in this picture. We shall only observe, tliat Mr. Rowlandsoji 
appears to have been quite at home. The arehitectural dignity of the church 
is well preserved by Mr. Pugin; who to be sure cannot help the appearance 
of the stee{)le, Avhich seems to rise upon the sharp ridge of the roof: it is so 
in the original, and could not therefore be otherwise in the copy. 


COVENT-GARDEN THEATRE. 

It was our intention to have preceded this article Avith an account of tlie stage, 
from its early introduction to the present j)eriod; but the first accounts avc 
have, are involved in sf> much obscurity, that it would be rather a matter of‘ 
curiosity than information, to pursue the empiiry : we have, therefore, merely 
contented ourselves with giving an account of the structure of this theatre, from 
the most authentic source we are able, and for which An^e are intlebtr d to tlie 
Dramatic Mirror, by Gilliland. 

In the year 1799, Mr. Harris expended 2o,000/'. in the entire alteration of 
the interior and exterior parts of Covent-Garden Houst% wliich renderetl it a 
new theatre; a title wliich it also assumed when Mr. King Avas first deputy- 
manager of Drury-Lane The amphitheatre is entirely neAV, and contains 
three circles Of boxes and a spacious gallery: the form is that of a truncated 
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ellipse, or an egg flattened at (Hie md; the effect of which upon the stage, and 
upon the sound (not atways to be determined by rules), is certainly good. 
The front of the stage advances something more than the old one into the 
pit, and is in a straight line«.' The pit is 40 feet wide and 38 in depth, contains 
twenty seats, which are paraHcl to the orchestra, and holds six hundred and 
tliirty-two jicrsons. The iirst circle of boxes is continued round the house. 

The boxes are separated from each otlier by jiartitions, which arc low in front, 
rise behind, and are placed in a new and commodious direction. They are lined 
and ceiled w'ith wainscot, but are not papered, for tlie advantage of sound: 
their fronts project in a manner very accommodating to those who sit in the 
lirst rows. 

The speond and third circles of boxes are continued round the theatre, and 
differ from those below only in retq^t of their height. They hold twelve 
hundred persons. . ^ 

The interior of diidh circle is painted green, relieved with fanciful borders. 
The fronts of the boxes arc coloured m white and gold, forming compartments, 
which have a delicati; and pleasing eflect. 

There are no columns or visible supporters to tlie boxes, it being justly ima¬ 
gined that they intercepted the sight; yet to the people in the pit, those rows 
of boxes full of company, having no apparent support, are apt to give an un¬ 
pleasant sensation. • 

The first, or two-shilling gallery, is, 55 feet wide and 40 in depth, contains 
twelve seats, which are so elevated as to give a complete*, uninterrupted view 
of the stage, and Itold eiglit hundred and tw'cnty s|>ectators. 
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The upper gallery is 55 feet wide and 25 feet iu depth, contains seven seats, 
and holds three hundred and sixty-one [xirsons. 

The proscenium is composed of pilasters and columns of the Corinthian order, 
fully enriched, having between them the stage-doors, over which are the balcony 
boxes. In the entablature to the order is introduced the old motto, Veb/ti in 
speculum. 

In Hart-street a very large building has been erected for tn - scene-painters, 
scene-rooms, green-room, dressing-room, &c. Through this building is a privat<; 
entrance for the royal family to the stage-box. The st'cige-dcK>r and box-office 
are also in an additional building in Hart-street. 

The w^hole of the avenues to the theatre have been mud) altereil and iin- 
proved. The principal enlrance is in Bow-street, under an • antique Doric 
jmrtico, through a large and spacious saloon, iiaiid.son)cly fitted up and warmtrd 
by stoves, leading to the lower circle of btixes, and to a double staircase that 
leads to the upper circles. 

In consequence of the great expence attending the improvements of this house, 
Mr. Harris was obliged to raise the prices to a level with those taken by the Drury- 
Lione company-. This circumstance, added to the want of a shilling gallery, bad 
so prejudicial an eilect in the first instance, that the. |terformancc on the night 
of opening, September 17, 1792, was rendered one scene of discontent and con¬ 
fusion, neither play nor farce being properly finished. 

Mr. Lewis assured the audience on this that a one-shilling gallery should as 
soon as possible be erected; but that, witiiout the total ruin of the managers, 
it was utterly impossible to open the theatre for less than the advanced prices. 
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The opposition in the courst; of two or three evenings entirely died away, and 

* 

a gallery, as promised, was shortly after erected. 

The regulation aiitl rnanagemt’nt of the boxes lias for some years devolved 
on Mr. James Brandon, and his brother John, two gentlemen w’ho are remark¬ 
able for their attention to th<; |>nblie, and evei n;ady to render each applicant 
for a box as <'oinf«.)rtabl(‘ a.i the arrangement of their bo.’c-book will allow. 
They j»articnlarl\ distinguisin-d themselves by their impartiality and justice to 
tlie public, when the boxes of t'ovent-fiarden w'ert^ in groat requ<;st during the 
zi nitb of Muster Betty’s tlieatriea! 

'rhe [irincipal performers of our English tht:a;.res arc engaged under an article 
lor three or live years, l»ut recei\<*. tlu>ir salary weekly. The niintir jierlbrmers 
are oiiK engagt'd frtuii season to season, but receive their 'ilary as anove. 

The theatres hav«' the Ibllowing c^Kh^ of laws and regulations, by which the 
performers are gfiverned; 

1st. EviTV perliiritier engaged or employed in the theatre at the salary of thirty 
shillings ])er week and under, v lio shall not dul} attend the rehearsal of any 
ilwatrii'al performaiux*. when summoned thereto (except prevented by real in- 
ilisposition), shall lorfelt 'ixpenee fi>r every scene in suelt ptwfonnanee wherein 
such |K’rii>rnaa- shall be, eoiieernetl, and ii-oni which he or -die shall be absent; 
and if absent during tin* whoU^ rehearsal of his or her part or character, shah 
forleit two shillings and sixpence. 

, 2d. Every performer engaged or employed c.t a salary ol luore than thirty 
shillings, and not exceeding tliree pounds per week, who shall not duly attend 
at rehearsals as al>ove-mcntioned, shall forleit one shilling for each' scene wherein 
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such perfbnner is concerned; and if absent during the whole rehearsal as afore¬ 
said, shall forfeit five shillings. - 

3d. Every performer engaged or employed at a salary of more than three- 
pounds* and not exceeding six pounds per -week, who shall not duly attend at 
rehearsals as above-mentioned, ^all forfeit one shilling and six[>ence for each 
scene whemn he or she is concerned; and if absent during the whole rehearsal, 
seven killings. 

4th. Every performer engaged or employed at a salary not exceeiling nine 
pounds per week, not attending rehearsals as above-mentioned, shall forfeit two 
shillings for each scene wherein such performer is concerned; and if absent 
during the whole rehearsal, nine shillingsi. 

5th. Every performer engaged at a salary of more than uiite [>oiinds pc?r week, 
not attending at rehearsal, shall forfeit Uvo shillings for each scene; tuid if absent 
during the whole rehe.arsal, ten shillings and sixp<;nee. 

Gth. Every perfbnner who shall refuse to study, rehearse, or perform any part 
or character in any theatrical performance, when requested by the managers, 
or either of them, or by the prompter of the theatre, by their or either of their 
order or direction, shall forfeit five pounds; at Covent-Gartlcn thirty [lounds. 

7th. Every performer who shall wilfully absent himself or herself from the 
. theatre at the time he-or she should publicly perform any part or character in any 
theatrical perfonnance, shall forfeit ten pounds for the first offence, and double 
that sum for the second. • 

8th. Every performer who shall, by-pretending sickness, or any other untrue 

m ' * 

allegarion, get excused from paying his or her fines for not attending reheanHds, 
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shall forfeit double the sum he or she would be liable to pay without such pretence 
or allegation, in manner above-mentioned. 

9th. II* the prompter of the theatre, tlirough neglect or partialitj’, shall not, in 
every week during the acting season, return tt) the managers, or one of them, 
the names of every performer who has incurred any forfi‘it jis above-mentioned, 
he shall forfeit a week’s salary for every such omission. 

N. B. All jjerformers whose salaries are above six pounds per week, arc: entitled 
to four ivory tic^kets for tlie free admission of their friends to thc' theatre, viz. a 
double and single order for the boxes, and two double ordi;rs for thc; first gidlery. 
All iK!rl'oriner.s whose salaries do not amount to six jwuilds p<‘r week, are totally 
excluded Prom any similar privilege. 

The nightly charge for a benefit at CoveiiMjardeii, is upwards of a hundred 
and sixty pounds. 

The print represents tliis theatre during the perlbrniance of an oratorio. 


THE CUSTOMHOUSE, FROM THE THAMES, 

Is a commodious building, erected for the receipt of his majesfy’s customs 
on goods imported and ex|>orted. It is situated near thc; c^ast end of I'harnes- 
street, and its front opens to the wharfs and rivc-r. This edifiee is built with 
brick and stone, and is calculated to stand Icjr ages. It has underneath and 
on each side, large warehouses for the reception of goods on the public account; 
Voi.. J. F f 
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and tiiat side of' the Thames for a great extent is filled with wharfs, c|ua 3 ^s, and 
cranes for tlie landing them. TIjc customhouse is 189 feet in length, the 
center is 27 feet in depth, and the wings considerably more. The center 
stands back f'rom the river, the wings approach much nearer to it; and the 
building is judicioush* and handsomelj' decorated with the orders of architecture : 

untler the wings is a colonnade of the Tuscan order, and the upper story is 

■1 

ornamented with Ionic columns arid pediments. • 

Althfmgh we cannot call this a very beautiful building, j'et, f'roin its utilil}', 
and the picturesque appearance which it exhibits from the water, we thought 
ourselves so far entitled to deviate from the avow’ed plan of the work, as to 
give a representation of its exterior, taken front the inidille of the Thames, 
nearly opposite to the building. 

LONG ROOM, CLSTOMIIOUSL. 

Tlie Coust(»mhousc, of which we have spoken in the preceding page, cronsists of 
tw'O floors, in the uppermo.st of which is a magnificent rcKun, lo feet high, that 
runs almost the whole length of the building: this is called the L.ung Itoom, and 
ht.-re sit tlie t>fFiccrs of the cusUttns and their aumenms clerks ; the commissioners, 
or some of thtnii, usually' attend in a room adjoining. The interior of tint' 
room is well tlisposed and sufficiently light; the entrances are also well coii- 
trivetl, so as to answer all the purposes of convenience. 

On this sj>ot is the bus>' <u>ncourse of all nations, w’ho pay their tribute 
*'towar«ls the support of Great Britain. Im front of this building, ships of three 
hundred and fifty tons burtheix can lie and discharge tlieir cargoes. There 
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was a rijstomlionse here built as early us the year I.IlU, by .lului ( biirehnian, 
one ot'ibe sberifVs of liOndon; but at that |i('rio(l, and long alter, tlic euslonis 
W(Te eolleeted in different |)arts of the eit\’, ai;d in a yery irreyiihir manner. 
Al)out the year Id.aO, the loss to the nnenue A\'as I'u'st diseov<-red, and an act 
passed to eoinpel persons to land their goods in sueh plaees as \vere appointed by 
the eoininissioners of the re\enne; and ibis Avas tb<‘ sjtot fixed on; a eustoin- 
bous(‘ was ereeted, Avbieb being destroyed by tbe great lire, Mas rebuilt by 
Charles 11. In 171d, it underw ent tbe same fate, and was restored in its iiresent 
form. liefori' the eustondiousi' was ('stablislu'd here, tin* prineijial place for 
ieeei\ing the duties was at Bilingsgate. As early as 979, in tlie reign of 
J:itb('ldred, a small yessel was to [lay at Bilynggesgate one halfpenny as a toll; 
u greater, bearing sails, one penny; a. Ueel or hulk favl vcl htilciis), four-iienee^ 
a ship laden w ith wood, oiu' piece; llw toll; and a boat with fish, one haltpenny, 
or a larger, one penny. W e bad eyen then trade Avith 1 ranee for its wines, for 
mention is made of ships from Rouen, which came lure and landed them, 
and freed from toll, i. e. jiaid tludr duties. W hat they aiuoiinted to 1 cannot 
learn ; but in 1208, the hall-year’s customs for foreign merchandise, in the 
city of London, came only to 751. O.v. lOe/. In 1.831, they amounted to flOOtV. 
In 1354, the duty on imports was only 580/. O.v. ild. ; on our imixats (wool 
a^jld felts), 81,024/. L-. Id. Whdl may Mr. Anderson ohseiwe the teini)eranee 
and sobriety of the age, when Ave consider the small 'juantitics of At ine and 
other luxuries used in tliese kingdoms. 

In 1590, the latter end of the glorious reign of Elizabeth, our eustonis 
brought in 50,000/. They had at llrst been farmed at 14,000/. a year, after- 

!• f 2 
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v'iirds rost; to 42,(KK)/. and finally to the sum mentioned, and still to the suiik* 
perstni. Sir Thomas Smith. 

In by die |)eaeef’nl politics of James I our imports brought in 48,2.50/. 

our exports (>!,.‘>22/. l<b. 7r/. the whole of the revenue from the customs ainoiint- 
ing this year to 10i:),.'>72/. ISi. AU. in the port of l^oudon onlv. Oiir exports 
from the out-ports raised 2.5,471/. O-v. Od.; the imports, U,O.‘J0/. 9.v. Od. The 
sum total was 148,074/. 17*. lOd. 

In Kill, just before the beginning of onr troubles, the customs brought in 
/>00,000/. a year; the eflect of a long series of jieaceful days. The consc- 
(|uenees of onr civil broils reduced them, at the period of the Restoration, about 
110,000/. yearly; from which period we arc enabled to be more c(.)rrect, and 
to state the progress of our navigation and customs with greater precision and 
certaintyj up to the year 1784. 

We .shall have great satisfaction, in the appendix to this work, if we are 

('iiablcd to bring these accounts correctly to a later period, ami to shew from 

real documents, the utmost eflect of the futile declaration of war against our 

c’ommerce, made by the despot of the continent, in his boasted blockading 

system. 

« *• 

In thesib statements the old fhistoinhouse valuations arc taken, for the .sake 
of the cornjtarisoijs which have been hitherto made from them ; but the op^ 
ration of the convoy ts^x lias occasioned the prices to be fixed jirctty near the 
real value, so that the amount of the imports and exports can now be ascer¬ 
tained with greater accurac-y than formerly. 
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To this table we can thezefpi^ add, upon the authority of Mr. Rose’s brief ex¬ 
amination, that jibe real annual average value of iinj>orts in four years, 1802 to 
1805, both ini^i^ive, was 53,240,000/. 

That the annual average value of foreign goods and British manufacture 
exported in fohf 1802 to 1805, both years inclusive, was 56,611,000/. 

The inspeOtoT^gOneral, in his evidence before the committee of secrecy of 
the two Houses •of Parlianaent, observed, that many articles of import, which, 
in diis way of viewing the fmbject, w'ould appear as unfavourable to the country, 
are in fact accesuons of wealth; such as the produce of our various iisberies, 
and a considerable part of the imports frOm our possessions in the East and 
West Indies: the accuracy of which observation he ascertained to conviction. 
We venture, therefore, making due allowance for these considerations^, to stiite 
the probable balance of trade to be in our favour, on tlie average of the four 
years ending with ISOS, fd the extent of about 14,8(X),000/. per annum. 

We are likew'ise enabled, upon the same authority, to state, that in the year 
1784, the shipping in the merchants' service, belonging to Great Britain and 
her colonies, not including Ireland, was 1,301,000 tons, navigated by 101,870 
seamen. 

In 1805, it had increased 10-2,226,000 tons, navigated by 152,642 seamen. 

' c * 

That the real value of the exports of British manufactures, which were in 

1784, 18,603,000/. had in 1805 increased to 41,068,000/. 

. That tile produce of our fisheries, which in 1784 was of the value of 129,000/. 

« 

had in 1805 increased to 484,000/. 
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DEBATING SOCIETY. 

Tim plate represents the meeting of a society which has been usually held 
iii a large room at No. 22, Piccadilly, under the ap{>ellation of The Athenian 
I^yceuni. 

In a country like England, where eloquence has so frequently enabled its 
possessors to arrive at fhe highest offices and dignities in the state, one should 
have been led to exptret some; institutions in which tins talent was cultivated, 
similar to those of the Grecian r<?puhlics, -w’hen they yielded to no power but 
that of eloquence: nothing of the kind, however, presents itselli if we except 
the small portion of encouragement which is given to its rising efforts at our great 
schools and universities, and by societies of tiie nature here represented, to which 
the English arc said to be partial. 

The variety of subjects w'hich press upon our attention, and require to he com¬ 
pleted in this number (.as it concludes the first volume), lays us under the 
necessity of (K>stponing till our next, a review of the state of eloquence in 
this country, which we had originally proposed to give under this head; and 
likewise the information we have been able to collect respecting these places 
of ()opulai' amusement. We shall only add for the present, that it was with^ 
extreme regret wc have observed in some of these societies, a disposition to 
convert that, spirit of freedom so interesting to ^he feelings of an Englishman, 
and that liberty of canvassing political subjects whieli, the laws allow lo be 
done with decency, into a theatre of licentious discussion, artd a means of 
disseminating principles injurious, nt>t only to the true interests of society, but 
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to the safety of the individuals who venture to utter them, and which must 
ultimately lead to the introduction of restraints u[K)n an amusement, that, with 
a little more prudence, may be highly beueiiciul, as it certainly is congenial to 
the English character. 


DOCTORS’ COMMONS 

w ' 

Is situate in Great Knight-Rider-street, to the south of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
It is the college of civilians, where thg civil law is studied and practised, and 
dtrrives its name from the civilians commoiiing together as in other colleges. 
Here arc kejst the courts which liave cognmincc of injuries of an ecclcsiaslictil, 
viiUlurjf, and maritime nature. 

During the period of the Saxon government, ecclesiastical and civil power 
went hand in hand; the bishop of the dioce.se, with the alderman or sheriff, sat 
logetlxM', and the <lignity of the one was su[>ported by the jjower of the other. 
The ecclesiastic-al policy of the coniineqt intr<xluced with William the Con- 
(jucror, soon occasioned the separation of the ecclesiastical from the civil power, 
and the Saxon laws, which abounded witli the spirit of freedom and liberty, 
were .sooft overpowered by th<' Norman justiciaries. At tlic accession of Henry I. 
this union of the courts \vas jre-established; but the power of Arelibishop 
Anselm obtained from Jhe famous Synod of Westminster (3d Htin^ I.) a decree, 
which soon efft;cted its dissolution. TThis separation was more fully confirmed 
in the oath imposed by thft clergy, ^who brought in the usurper Stephen, in 
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pursuance of which, ecclesiastical [persons and causes Avere suhject only to the 
bishops’ jurisdiction. The contest respecting the < ivil law, wliicli Avas espoused 
by the clergy in opposition to the common laAv, rendered tiie;i' i<-union im¬ 
practicable, so that even at the genera) veformation of the rJ.nreJf, ii»atte(1!f 
Avere suffered to rrunain very much in the same state. 

'I'be ecclesiastical courts are, I. The ArchdcacoJis ; 2. The Consistory Court; 
3. The Court of Atches, Avlu rcof the judge, is called the dc<ni of the Arches, be¬ 
cause he formerly held his court in the cliurch of St. Mary le Boaa' (Sanctu Maria 
de Arenbus), though noAv all the prim ipnl .'piriiiud courts are holden at Doctors’ 
fomnioiis; 4. The Court of Pccatiars; 5. The Prero^ativt Court; t). The (.,'un 
if /I'lft/tes, or great court <rf appeal in all e<'elesi:istical caiees ; but iiica.se 
the king be a parly, the appeal from the decisions of this ci>uri are. not to 
him in Chimeery. as Irom die other siiiritual courts, but (by the stiitute 24tb 
Henry Vlll. <•. 12.) *o ali the bishops of the realm assembled in the I ppcr 
House of Convocation. 7. .i Court, to Commission of Itceieu', soim-firnes gnuited 
in lixtraordinary' cases, to icvise the .sentence of t he Court of Delegates Imt 
this not being a matter of right AAdiich the subject may demand e.v drhito ja.s- 
tiiia, is frequently denied. 

The causes Avhich arc cognizable in thesis courts arc (■ither penttiifiry, mairi- 
monial, or tcstamcntaiy. ‘ 

Of the iiiAst 1 ‘lass the principal are, substracting or Avithholditig tithes, the 
non-payment, of ecclesiastical dues or fees. Undt-r tins head may also be 
reduced the several matters of spoliation, dilapidations, and neglect of repair¬ 
ing tbe cliurch, and things thereunto belonging. It is also said, that it 

VoL, 1. G'g 
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a. curate be licensed, anti his salary ap|K>inted by the bishop, and he be not 
paitl, the curate hath a remedy- in thi; ecclesiastical court. 

Matrimonial causes are chiefly, 1. Causa jactitationis matrimonii, where one 
of the parties boasts that, he or she is married to another. 2. Restoration of 
conjugal rights, which is where either of the jjarties lives separate from*the 
other without suflicient cause. 4. Divorces: if it becomes iniprojier that the 
parties, through some supervenient trause arising ex post facto, should live any 
hinger together, the ecclesiastical law decrees a tlivorce a mensd et thoro; but 
if the marriage -was batl ab initio, and was contracted in fraudern Icgis, they 
decree a separation a vinculo matrimonii itself. 5. 'J'hc suit for alimonj/, a term 
which signifies maintenance. 

Ti-'stamentary cases are divi.sible into three bninehcs: 1. The probate tf uil/s ; 
2. 7'hc granting administrations; d. ’The suing for Ugacks. lliit in tliis last, 
i'ase the courts of eciuity exercise a concurrent junsdiction with the ecclesiastical 
courts, as incident to some other species of rcliel’ praycil by the complainant. 

M'ith respect to the method of jiroceeding in these courts, they are n>gulatod 
according to the practicLi of the civil ami canon laws, or rather according to 
a mixture of both, corrected and new-modelUHl by their own particular usages, 
and the intiirjxisition of" tin; irourts of common law. Subject tln;refore to some 
particular restrictions, their ordinary course of prot’e»;ding is, lirst by citation, 
then by libel, or allegation of complaint; to ibis succeeds the defendant’s answer; 
then they' proceed to proofs by dejuisitions taken down in writing by an officer 
ol‘ the court, 'riic ilcfendant may then go on what is called defensive allegation, 
to which he is entitled to the t>laintiff’s answer upon oath, and may in his tura 
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proceed to proofs. When all the pleadings and proofs are concluded, they arc 
referred to the consideration, not of a jury, but a Judgt;, who takes informaliotis 
by hearing advocates on both sides, and thereupon Ibrins his inierlocutoty decree, 
or difmitive sctuencc, at his own discretion; fi-om which there lies generally an 
appeal, which, if not presented in fifteen days, becomes final, by 2otli Ihui. Vlll. 
c. 19. 

But the point on which these Jurisdictions are the most defecti\e, is, tiiat 
ol' enforcing their .sentences when pronounced, for which they have no other 
process but that of excommunication; which is desiTibed to be twofold, ihc 
less and the f^reater excommunication. At the same time wc; may add, that how- 
ei’cr lightly this jicnalty may be held by some" jiersons and in some cases, 
V’et, by the common law, an excommunicated pcrsfui is disiJiled to do any 
act that Js reipiireil to be done by one that is prohus el legtdis homo. He 
, cannot serve upon juries, cannot be a witness in suiy court, and, which is the 
worst of all, cannot bring an action, cither n;al or personal, to recover lands 
or luoiuy due li» him. Nor is this the whole, he shortly becomes liable to ini- 
prisonment, from which he can only be rc'leased by a certificate from thr* 
4)isliop, that he is reconciled to the church. 
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DRURY-LANE. 

This magnificent structure unites a splendid combination of taste, grandeur, 
and elegance, which renders it a monument of fame to Mr. Holland, the 
archit«!ct; and when its exterior is completely finished, will be a national 
ornament. 

4 » 

It was raised on the site of tlie old house; and ojxnicd for the first time 
March 13, 1793, with a selection of sacred music. 

The buildings which surround the theatre arc faced with Portland stone, 
but will be finished with balustrade. The theatre, which rises above them, is 
cased with plaister in imitation of stone, and finished with a balustrade. 
Through the roof rises a turret, making a large ventilator. On the summit 
is placed a figure of Apollo, more than ten feet high ; but this is to be removed 
to the west front when finished, and replaced by one of Shakspcarc. 

The accommodations for the stage are upon a much larger scale than those 
of any other theatre in Europe. The stage is 105 feet in lengtli, 75 wide, and 
45 feet between the stage-doors. 

In the roof of the theatre is contained, besides the barrel-loft, ample room 
for. scene-painters, and four very large reservoirs, from which w’ater is distri¬ 
buted over cfvery part of the house, for the purpose of instantly extinguishing 
fin; in any part where such accident is possible. 

Over the stage is a double ran^ of galleries, called flies, containing ma¬ 
chinery, and where the greatest part of the scenery is worked; but which. 
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from the number < T blocks, wheels, and ropes crossing eacli other in every 
direction, give it very mucii the ajipcarance of a ship's deck. 

There arc two green-rooms, one for the use ol’ t:horus-singe.rs, supernume¬ 
raries, and iigurants; the other for tlie principal |)erfornicrs: tlic latter of 
which is litted up in the lirst style of elegance, an<l occasionally visited by 
persons of the highest distinction. 

The aiulience part of the theatre is limned nearly on a semieireulur plan. It 
contains a pit, four tiers of boxes on each side of the house, and two galleries, 
which cominajid a full view of every part of the stage. 

The |>it is .'54 feet in length, 40 in breadth, has twenty-five rows of benches, 
and contains eight hundred persons. The benches are so well constructed, 
that those next the orchestra eoniiuand an uninterrupted view of the whole 
stage, and the avenues to it art^ v»Ty eoniinodious and sale. 

The prevailing colours of the boxes are blue and white, relieved with richly 
fancied enibellishinents of tlecorative ornament. The compartments into which 
the front of each tier is diviileil, have centrally a highly finished cameo, the 
ground of cornelian-stoiur colour, with exquisitely drawn figures, raised in 
white; the subjects are chiefly from Ovid, and painted by Rebecca. The 
stage-boxes prqjcict about two feet, ami have a rich silver latticc-worU, of c.xcej- 
Icnt taste and workmanship. 

The boxes are supjKatcd by cast-iron eandalabras, fluted and silver-lackered, 
resting on elegantly executed feet; from the tvp of eaeli pillar a branch projects 
three feet, from which is suspended a brilliaut cut-glass chandelier. A cir¬ 
cular mirror, about live feet diameter, is placcd/at «.i.''h end of the dress-boxes. 
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m;xt I he stage, lliat produces a pleasing reflected view of the audience. On 
iiiglits when this thesitrc. is liononred with their Majesties’- jnesence, the par¬ 
titions of llie stage-box are taken down, and it is l»roiiglit forward near two 
ieet; a canopy is erecte<l, superbly decorated with crimson vehet, richlv' em- 
broidert-d with gold : and adjoining them sit the princesses; their box is nsnallv 
lined with light blue satin, iancifully festooned, and elegantly decorated with 
silver fringe? and ricli tassels. 

Two stage-<loors have been added'since the building of this tlieatre, over which 
a]*e two boxes on each side, in a semicircular inv«;rted form. Tlie dome is a<l- 
juirably construct<.‘d to preserve the souhtl, and is painteil in a most bold and 
impressive style of truth and grandeur. 

There are twenty-nine boxes all roun»l the first tier, and /‘levcn back front 
boxes; twenty-nine all round the st!con«l tier, of which eh?ven are six scats 
deep; an«l ten b«ixes on tiaeh side the gallery, in tlu; upper tiers. There 
arf' also eight private boxes on each side of the pit. 

The two-shilling galh;ry will contain six hundred and seventy-five p»»rsons, 
and the onc-shilling gallery three hundred and eight. The boxes, ]»it, and 
galh;ries hold tltree thousand six hundred and eleven spectators, amounting in 
cash to Os-- 

The corridors which surround the boxes arc spacious, and communicate with 
each otlicr by means of staircases in the angles of the theatre. 

At the west end of the theatr/ there is a semicircular saloon, 41 feet long, 
and containing hamlsomo stat.ic of XSarrick b«;twccn the comic and tragic 
muses, opening hy an to th<^corridors, and having bar-rooms, from which 
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company may be suj>plied with refrf^sbments. Tliere are also large saloons 
on the north and south sides of the theatre, and handsome square rooms, 
one of which is intended for the use of his Majesty, and the otlier for the 
l*rinro of Wales. ^ 

The theatre has three entrance? to the boxes, two to the j)it, ami the like 
number to the galleries. Tlie one in Brydge’s-street leads to a saloon 73 feet 
by -1, <’alled the I^gyptiaii Hall. 

Sixteen pillars of the Doric order, beautifully painted in imitation of por- 
])h\ TV, are at onee a splemlid ornament and .suj>port of the back boxes, to 
whieh a flight of stairs at <'aeh t'lul l<!ail.s. 

'I’he l)aud <»f tht“ theatre consists of some of the best musicians in London; 
the leader, Mr. Shaw, is greatly admired tor his prole.ssioual excellence. 

The sum of :2tlt)j0t)()/. has been cxi)ended on this theatre, in order to render 
the house and its performances as jierli.'ct as possible lor piibhc gratification. 


END OF VOLUME THE FIRST. 


t, //iiTTi-Ton, Strahtt. 







